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HE following i is a Collec- 
tion of uninſpired Know- 
4 ledge the moſt extenſively 
uſeful of any ever publiſhed. 
It has ſerved as a Storehouſe 
from whence all Writers; 
J fince the Days of Cicero, 

who have treated either of 
Morals c or Ethics, have not only adorn'd, but 
furniſh'd, their Works. Divines have bor- 
rowed their Syſtems, Legiſlators their Conſti- 


tutions, Stateſmen their Maxims, and Ma- 


giſtrates their Practice, from our Author's 
Treatiſe De Officiis, which may properly be 
termed, The whole Duty of Man, as practiſed 
by the Moral Part of the Heathen World, 
before Revelation took Place, Our holy Re- 
ligion was ſo far from altering or depreſſing 
Cicers's Doctrines, that it ennobled and im- 
proved them; ſo that, they may juſtly be 
look'd upon as containing a Syſtem: of unre- 


vealed Chriſtianity. 


But it is amazing to ſee how a great Name, 
ſpringing from Excellencies for whieh, per- 
haps; its Owner is indebted to others, can ab- 


ſorb the Luſtre of its Benefactors. Pang- 


tus was the real, original, Author of Cicero's 
A Book 


CE. 
Book upon the moral Duties, but the Name 
of Pan tius, as a Philoſopher, is as obſcure as 
thoſe of Hortenſius, Craſſus, Lucullus, and other 
great Men, are, as Orators. The, Luſtre of 
. Cicero has ſwallow'd up their Fame, and their 
literary - Merits would hardly be mention'd 
= Were it not for his Writings. ES 
This is not the only unjuſt Effect that 
8 the great Name of a Man produces in ad- 
miring Poſterity; for it not only obſcures 
Brightneſs in others, but brightens Defects 
in himſelf. The characteriſtical Excellency of 
Cicero was Eloquence; he had ſcarcely another 
Merit, I had almoſt faid, ſcarcely another 
"Virtue. He more than once owns, that all the 
Greek Learning he ſtudied was with a View 
to improve himſelf in that Art; and there 
| cannot be a Doubt, that all his Philoſo- 
= phical Writings are taken from the Greeks. 
Many Proofs of this are yet extant, but many 
more have periſh'd through the Injury of 
Time, and the Univerſality of his Language, 
which render'd his Originals, dry, tedious, 
troubleſome, and therefore diſregarded by the 
Public. Very different has been the Fate 
of Ciceros Writings; for his Eloquence and 
his great Command of Expreſſion give ſuch 
Livelineſs to the moſt barren Subjects he 
handles, that the Ignorant learned his Doc- 
: 8 trine, becauſe they loved his Writing, while 
5 the Knowing loved his Writing, becauſe they 
improved by his Doctrine. by 
= i In vain do we look back to Ciceros Prac- 
me tice for the Virtues of a Philoſopher, or a 
Patriot; yet no Man ever underſtood them 
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P R E F A CE. „ 
better than Cicero did in Theory, becauſe the 
Study of them is the indiſpenſible Requiſite of 
Eloquence. But, it was only as an Orator, 
that he was acquainted with them; as a 
Man, his Conduct was, if poſſible, below 
Contempt itſelf. When diveſted of the Ora- 
tor, when he ſuffers the Anguiſh of Af- 
fliction to bereave him of his Eloquence, 
when he pours forth his Soul to his Friends, 
in the Language of Nature, how deſpicable 
does he appear! How unlike a Cato, a Bru- 
tus, a Socrates, a Charles the Firſt, a More, 
or a Ruſſel ! 

A ſimilar Obſervation may be made with 
Regard to his Writings, eſpecially the follow- 

ins” Treatiſe concerning the Mora! Duties. 
That Part of it, in which he has followed 
Panætius, is ſenſible, clear, and undeniable in 
moſt of its Definitions, Deſcriptions, and Infe- 
rences ; but having little Room for introdu- 
cing into any Part of it, his favourite Accom- 
pliſhment, he 1s ſometimes dry, tedious, and 


tautologous, and it is eaſy to ſee when he 


deviates from the accurate Greet, in order 
to give himſelf the Air of an Original. On 
the other Hand, when he formally ſeparates 
from Panætius, as he does at the End of the 
ſecond Book. and when he, as it were, ſets 


up for himſelf, how very different is then 


his Manner from the preteding Part of the 
Work ! He there indulges his natural Vein. 
The Encomiums he runs into upon Regulus 
and his other Countrymen, are indeed the 
moſt pleaſing Part of the Work, becauſe the 
moſt ſentimental, but they are * 
A 2 ca 
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cal and declamatory. While he reaſons con- 
cerning the Obligation of an Oath, he hampers 
himſelf by admitting the Poſſibility, that Provi- 
dence takes no Concern in human Actions. In 
ſhort, all that Part, tho extreamly beautiful, is 
deſtitute of that Preciſion and Cloſeneſs, that 
are required from a Philoſopher, and which 
are viſible in all our Author's Philoſophical 
Writings, when he follows the Greeks. 

The Conferences concerning OL D Aer, 
and FRIENDSHIP are as biohly finiſhed, 
and as fine Performances as perhaps ever ap- 
peared in any Language; for their Subjects are 
ſuch as admit the moſt beautiful [Touches 
of his Art, which he has every where intro» 
duced into them with the utmoſt Propriety. 
But, above all, we may remark how wonder- 
fully cautious he is when he ſpeaks as a Phi- 
loſopher, and in his own Perſon, and how - 
unreſerved as an Orator. In his, Treatiſe 

concerning the Moral Duties, the mention he 
makes of Providence, and a future State, is 

rather unfavourable than otherwiſe to [thoſe 
two Articles, and ſeriouſly ſpeaking, it is 

not quite clear, that Cicero believed either of 
them. It is true, that we often find him 

inculcating them in his Writings, but it is 
always in the declamatory Way, becauſe the 
Belief of thoſe two important Doctrines gave 

a Glow to his Eloquence, as an Orator, and 
flatter d his Vanity as a Man. It is in this 

Light, that I conſider all the beautiful Paſ- 

fages of his Orations, in which he declaims 
with ſuch Spirit upon the. Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Exiſtence of a future State. N 11 
. 4 Ke 
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like Manner, the fine Sentiments which 
he puts into the Mouths of his Cato, his 
Laælius, and his Scipio u pon the ſame SobjeR, 
are; all of them, ee de only to ora- 
torial Purpoſes, and our Author, as a Phi“ 
loſopher, had always a ready Excaſe; for thoſe 
Do rines which he puts into the Mouths of 
others; or which he hiraſelf preaches up as 
an Orator. With him the Phraſe - or ator? 
dictum ſignifies the very fame Tas a8 


1 diftum ſignifies among the Poets. 


Notwithſtanding this, 1 cannot abſolutely 
pronounce, that Cicero diſbelieved either the 
Immortality of the Soul, or the Exiſtence of 
Providence. It is certain, that without the 
Belief of both, all the Plans of Philoſophy, 
Which he inculcates and lays down with {> 
much Accuracy in the various Parts of His 
Writings, muſt be very ineffectual for the | 
Service of Mankind. 

In the following Pieces he ſeems to 8 
ſelected whatever was moſt probable, and ra- 
tional from all the various Sects of Philoſo- 
phers. The' the Reader, who i is acquainted 
with the vaſt modern improvements! in natural 
Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, may ſmile at 
the fanciful Deſeription, Which Seipio gives 


us in his Viſion, of the Syſtem 6f Nature, 


yet he will not find that Mora Philoſoph y 
has improved in Proportion to Natural. He 
will perceive, that it is to Cicero we owe What 
is moſt valuable in Grotius, in Puſfendotſt, in 

Cumberland, in Moolaſton, and Hundreds of ber 
Writers, and even in ſome of the F. athers, 
WR were perpetually de ven e 
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him. He, will confeſs that, in one ReſpeR, 
our Author ſtands yet untivalled, and that is, 
in the Gracefulneſs and the Propriety with 
which he introduces his Subjects. When he is 

to lay down, in the following Volume, a Plan 
of virtuous Life, and for the Diſcharge of all 
the Moral Duties, he addreſſes it to his Son, 
with whom he can be ſuppoſed to have no 
Reſerve, and to whom he unfolds the real 
Sentiments of his own Heart. When he re- 
commends the Means of making OLD AGE 
happy, he puts his Sentiments into the Mouths 
of the elder Cato, the great Example of what 
he there deſcribes. When he is of vir- 
tuous. FRIENDSHIP, he takes Advan- 
tage of the Character of a Lalius, whoſe 
Friendſhip with Scipio has been ſo celebrated; 


and the Immortality of the Soul is ſolemnly 


inculcated upon the younger, by the elder, 


: Africanus. g 


Theſe two are undowtrodly the greately and 
moſt amiable Characters that ever Rome pro: 
duced, and to the elder, perhaps we-6we our 
Treatiſe De Oficiis. For, not contented to 
carry his Country's military Glories to a 
much greater Height than they ever had 
been at before, he ſtrove to make her as great 
in Arts as in Arms. The Truth is, when the 
elder. Scipio entered upon Life, the Learning 
of the Remans was very deſpicable, and their 
Taſte bar bacous. He improved the one, and 


reformed the other. He had about him none 


of that unamiable Haughtineſs, none of thoſe 
horrid Virtues, upon which his Counttymen 
ſo. much valued themſelves. - He joined the 
Activity of the Roman to the Politeneſs of the 

Greek; 
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Greek; and crown'd all with. = moral Vir- 
tues, that were uncommon in either. But it 


was not enough, that he practiſed them him; 


ſelf, for he communicated them to his Coun- 
try. He firſt taught the Romans, how to en- 
graft the Elegance of Manners upon the Prac- 
tice. of Morality, and he had the happy Art 
of making Buſineſs and Amuſement ſubſcrvient 
to each other; while all his Actions had 
an Air of Eaſe, Which gave Bis Enemies A 
Handle to accuſe him of Indolence. This 
produced an Enquiry into his Conduct, which 
turn d out ſo much to his Advantage, that 
they were forced to acknowledge, that Sci bis 


was the moſt indefatigable of Mankind, and 


that his Equal never was known, in Apglipa- 
tion, Diſpatch, and Regularity. A 

Such was the Patron. of N the 
Author of what is moſt valuable. in the. follow- 
ing Treatiſe upon the Moral Duties. The 
elder. Africanus in all his Actions and Charac- 
ter was ſo well followed by the younger, that 
the Life both in public and private of the 
latter, was but a Tranſcript of the former. 

T have thought myſelf obliged to do. this 
Juſtice to thoſe two great Romans, becauſe. it 
Was in the School of Arts founded by them, 


that our Author acquired his Eloquencè. Their 


Example gave the Manners of the noble Ro- 
mans, a Turn to Learning and the polite 


Arts, which created amongſt them an Emu- 
lation that was of the utmoſt Service to 


Literature, and. which our Author availed 
himſelf of fo critically, that from an obſcure 
Birth he arrived at the higheſt Honours his 
Country could beſtow. 

A4 | With 
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With Regard to the following Tranſlation, 
I have obſerved the fame Method that I did 
in ttanſlating the other Pieces of Cicero. 1 
have confidered him equally as an Author and 
as a Writer ; that is, I have equally ſtudied 
his Matter and his Manner. Doctor Cockman 
undoubtedly underſtood him as an Author, 
as well as any Man, but in his Tranſlation 
we ſee nothing of the Writer. Provided he 
expreſſes the Senſe of the Author, he cares 
not in what poor inelegant Terms he does it; 
and his Inattention to the Beauties of both 
Languages, I mean that which he tranſlates 
into, and tranflates from, ſeems to render ano- 
ther Tranſlation expedient, if not, neceffary. 
Some of the following pieces, appeared in 
Engliſh, almoſt'as early as the Art of Printing 
itſelf did in England: R Franſlation of De 
Meli was printed by Caxttn, in the Year 
1481. The famous Sir John Falltaff, our Shake- 


ſears favourite Character, at the Age of four- 


re, recommended to the ſame Caxton, the 
Printing a Tranflation of our Author's Co- 
FERENCE concerning OLD AGE, which Caxton, 
accordingly executed, and'dedicated it, toge- 
ther with an Engliſb Tranflation' of the Cox- 
PERENCE Concerning FRIENDSHIP, to King 
Edward IV. In Caxton's Preface we are told, 
that the Tranſlation was performed by the 
Earl of Worcefter, who afterwards loſt his 
Head in the Civil Wars of England. The. 
Treatiſe De Officiis, has been fince ſeveral 


Times tranſlated into Engliſh,” 'particulatly. 


by L Eftrange, but as he ſeems to have done. 


it from a very bad Tranſlation of the French, 
1 ſhould 


PREFACE. * 
I ſhould not have mentioned his Performance, 
had it not been that it had a great Run. I 
have likewiſe ſeen ſeveral French Tranſlations 
of the following Pieces, but they are ſo truly 
FRENCH, that they deſerve no particular Men- 
tion. n | 
The Parapoxes; which the Reader will 
likewiſe find in this Volume, are a kind of 
philoſophical Exerciſes, which are executed 
with wonderful Spirit, and they have, by 
many learned Men, been preferr'd to any 
Piece of our Author. The Reader will, -pet- 
haps; be pleaſed o compare the Character, 
which he gives of Cato's Eloquence with the 
Speech put into his Mouth by Saluſt. i n 

This Volume would not have been compleat, 
witliout the excellent political Letter wrote by 
our Author to his Brother The Doctrine it 
conveys is af general Uſe to all Magiſtrates, 
and in all Countries, and it is laid down in a 
very happy Manner. The Flattery it contains 
was neceſſary to make the Subject go down 
with a Man ſo haughty, and ſo choleric, as 
Quintus was. Meanwhile, the Reader will per- 
ceive, with what unlimited Powers the G 
vernors of the Roman Provinces were veſted. 
Their own Edict ſeem to have been their 
Laws, and the Injured. had no Relief, but by 
an Application to Name, and to Judges Who 
were too much intereſted to do them Juſtice. 
becauſe they might themſelves, next Day, be 
in the Condition of the Impeached. 
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r Wal ba 
— is e aid of a ms En hn Hebie, ho 
was diſtinguiſh'd by 4e Taste in Archi- 

tecture, and hy a noble Collection of every 
Thing relating to that Art, that he was ſtruck 
with Surprize at the Model of a beautiful 
Church he faw in ah, and greedily enquiring 
here the original was to be ſeen, he was told in 


_ "Londen, where his Lordſhip had ſpent moſt of 


his Life. I own the ſame, in one Reſpect, is 
my on Caſe. For tho” I have 
had thro': my Hands, I believe, about fifty 
different Editions of Ciceros Offices in the Ori- 


— I never knew, that the very beſt one 


was printed within theſe ten Vears at London, 
till I ſaw it lately by Chance mentioned in the 


Fag. end of an Advertiſement, at the latter 
Part of a News- Paper. I be Edition, I mean, 


ig that of Doctor "Pearce now Lord Biſhop 

af Bangur, illuſtrated with his Lordſhip's and 

Doctor Chapman's excellent Notes. 
This Omiſſion, unaccountable as it ws; 


gave me. however, a ſenſible Pleaſure, when 


upon a Review and Compariſon, I found, [ 
had executed my Undertaking almoſt in the 


fame Manner, as if I had applied to that pow- 


erful 


oy as 
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erful Anilin whoſe Aſſiſtance, had I had 
it, would at once have deprived: me of 
Satisfaction, and have en me from 1 
Labour. : +: 5! cfg als cabs 
I can lax" here) 1 W not adore; _ 
acknowledge Merit where I cannot In- 
fallibility; he is a deſpicable Writer, who in 
literary Matters, pins his Faith upon any hats 
man Authority; and a weak Man who cannnt 
differ with another without Acrimony, or 
vindicate himſelf without Iil-Manners.: I have, 
thro' the Courſe of the following Notes; made 
free with ſeveral great Authorities who hare 
commented upon, or tranſlated the Trratiſt 
De:Ofcirs; and if the Reader ſhould compare 
my Tranflation and Notes with his Lordſhipꝰs 
Edition and Notes, he vill find that T have 
in ſeveral Paſſages underſtood my Author in 
a Senſe different from that of his Lordthip. 
It is, therefore, a Piece of Reſpect that L . 
not only to my Readers, but to his Lordſhip's 
2 Erudition, to give my Reaſons, hy 

ave not thought proper to alter the Paſſages 
tyQueſtidnoirt u Y d (eben Te Sd 

I cannot be of his Lordſhip's Opi inion in his 
Aber p p. 32. (p18. l. S. of the Trantlation) 
upon thi Words, in alterum incidunt. His 
Lordſhip thinks there is no Senſe in ſaying. 
that while Men are pracing one Purt of the 
Moral Duties, and fall upon another, they ure 
therefore: to Blame. I on; that before I faw 
his Lordthip's Edition, I had no Doubt in my 
own Mind, that incidere in aliquod may figni- 
ty to fail, to break ſhort, or to trip in a Mat- 
ter. De Oratore |, 2. cap. du. Inciditur omnis 

| De- 
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Deliberatio, all Debate breaks ſhort, or is at an 
End; Incident Vb, u faultering reer we on. 
Wich numberleſs other Inſtancoaess. 
In the Paſſage before us, it has a 72 — 

— þ becauſe of the w _ * 
and mei. 99] 
Lagree with his nige in inkl the 
Paſſage: im p. 51. {that Critics have 5 e 
not ti be genuine) is Cicerus. 

0 Fredi, . 53. (P. 25. L 3. roofs the | 
Traction): in his Note: upon the Word ca- 
ſeems to think it nec implies a 


. criminal Senſe; and, as ſuch, e eee 


Alteration of the Text in p. 34% Thad. before 
Iſayr his Lordſhip's Edition, givers my Reaſons 
(ſer Tranſlation 102 and 193 in the Note) 
why I did not daa 2 that the Maud ca pen, 
— implies a criminal Senſe 
But in the Paſſage, p. 53. of his - od 
ſhip's! Edition, the Senſe is every Whit the 


dame,” if the Word is. tranſlafed the moſt: gurity 


Villa, as the b:ef,,or the capital Villain. 
I had tranſlated the Words, (p. 38. I. 5. of 
the Tranſlation) p. 72. of his Lordſhip's 
Edition, quo diſficilius, hoc prœclarius, “ The 
e mote difficult the Taſk of correcting this 


Abuſe is, it is the more glorious,” and I 


have not alter d the Paſſage, though his Lord- 


ſhip takes it in another Senſe, vig. But 


the more difficult it is to practiſe Juſtice, 
e vrhile we aim at Excellency, it is the more 
te glorious. I am far from condemning this 
Senſe, nay, I ſhauld have entirely embraced 
it, had it not been for the immediately fol- 


me 


r 
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me think chat the Paſſage is one of the many 
oblique Reflections, that Cicera throws out in 
this Work againſt the Government of Caſar 

and his F ollowers, whoſe Faacticet he here 


deſcr ibes, 71 A "24 1:4 


His Lordſhip's e u the Expreſ- 


Tho. p. 73-1 of his Edition, et Gioriæ Cupidi- 


tate, is certainly juſt, ad. I own it did not 
occur to me, but the Manner in which I have 
tranſlated the whole Paſſage is ſo little diffe- 
rent from his Lordſhip's Zenſs of it, that+I 


ſcarcely think it requires any Alteration. - 7 


In the Note upon the Words Altitude 
Anim, p. 92, (p. 50. I. 23. Tranſlation) I beg 


Leave to differ widely from his Lordſhip. I 


have tranſlated - the whole Paſſage, A 
% Smoothnelſs; or what we may call, a Depth 
te of Temper, and I can ſee no Reaſon 
from his Lordſhip s Note for altering it. Had 
I found Aptitude, the Word he wants to ſub- 
ſtitute, in the Text, I ſhould have underſtood 
it; but had another Critic ſuggeſted Altitudo, I 
ſhould have liked it much better. That Alti- 
tudo may fignify Depth, his Lordſhip ſeems 
to allow; and there ſcarcely can be a Doubt 
that Facilis, eſpecially in our Author, many 
Times ſignifies , ſmooth, and that Smoothneſs 
is the Effect of Depth in Water is generally 
admitted and. experienced; therefore, the 
Objection his Lordſhip brings againſt the Im- 
propriety. of the Period, I think vaniſhes. 
Not to mention, that his Lordſhip obſerves 
Aptitudo to be no where elſe uſed by our 
Author; and that the Alluſions of the Mind 
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to the Sea are frequent in Cicero: Add to 
this, that his Lordſhip himſelf mentions our 
Author making Uſe of Altitudo Anim? in his 
oratorial Partitions; and if the Reader con- 
ſults that Paſſage, he will find he does it in 
_ very Senſe contended- for here, viz. that 
Depth of Temper, which is required under 
2 fler State in a great Man, who wants to 
riſe or to rule, and which conceals the 
great Variety of Provocations Which an Abuſe 
of Liberty may expoſe him to. 
I have tranflated the Paſſage of Note (8) 
p. 10%. (p. 59. 1. 13. Tranſlation) in his 
Lordſhip's Senſe, but his Lordſhip ſeems 
to be miſtaken in the Principle of his Oppo- 
fition to the common Reading; and that 
from his not attending to the Meaning of the 
Word quidem which with our Author often, 
if not generally, is almoſt the ſame with fal. 
tem, © atleaſt.” In this Senſe, the Sentence 
objected to by his Lordſhip will run thus. 
„ The one Kind of Wit is worthy a Man, 
« the other is unworthy, at leaſt, of a Gen- 
« tleman.“ I agree, however, with his Lord- 
ſhip, that his Reading makes better Senſe. 
This leads me to his Lordſhip's Note (9) p. 
153. (p. 83. L 20. Tranſlation) where he objects 
to the Reading from which 1 have tranſlated 
the Paſſage Gets referrd to; for, ſays he, 
every Thing that is worthy a Homo, 1s wor- 
thy a Liber; becauſe, adds he afterwards, the 
Idea of the human Kind comprehends the 
Liberi as well as the Servi. But his Lord- 
ſhip in this Place does not ſeem to attend, 
that Liber is not put in Contradiſtinction to 
Ser dus 


PRPEF AO 
Servus, but 10 Homo, and fignifies' a Man of 
Fortune and Edtication. 7 500 | 

I cannot imagine how his Thidfhip om 
to think that the Words in'p. 1585 (p. 86. 
I. 16. Tranflation) which he has ericloſed 
within Crotchets, are miſplaced, for I think 
nothing can come more naturally t to {ſtrengthen 
our Author's Argument. 

The Words in p. 164. (in p. 90. I. 1. Tran- 
ſlation,) Aut quid maxim? utile, which his Lord- 
ſhip thinks don't belong to Cicero, are tran- 
flated by me without any ſuch. Mark of Re- 
probation ; nor, even after reading his Lord- 
ſhip's Objection to them, do 1 find any 
Reaſon to be of another Opinion, than that 
they are genuine. Cicero propoſes to treat 
of the Niilia, and amongit the Milia, which is 
Utilius, or Magis utile, and which is Urilliſi- 
mum, or Maxime utile. His Lordſhip thinks 
that utilius and maxime utile are the ſame. 
But whoever attends to the Thread of our 
Author's reaſoning, which is profeſſedly Anti- 
ſtoical, muſt ſee, that he lays down all the 
three Degrees; and admits that a Thing may 
be more uſeful or profitable than another, and 
yet not profitable in the higheſt Degree. In 
like Manner, as he lays it down, that Virtue 
is either Sola expetenda, or that it is maxime 
expetenda, i. e. The only deſireable Object, 
5 (or) of all Objects, the moſt deſireable. 

agree with his Lordſhip in his Notes (5 
and 6) p. 165 and166. but] Rae tranſlated the 
Paſſages, (p. 90. 1. 28. Tranſlation) differently 
from- the Senſe, in which Doctor Cockman 
has tranſlated them, and in which, I believe, 
2 his 


his Lordſhip underſtands them. For 1 
have tranſlated the Words Agendb and Actiones 
literally, but Doctor Cockman.. tranſlates Actio- 
nes public Oratzons. Now, I think it much 
ſafer to tranflate it Conduct, becauſe that Word 
comprehends,; not only his Pleadings and Po- 
litics, but the hole of his public Life, upon 
which he tells Lentulus, Epiſt. ad Fam. 9. 
he had wrote three Books. Upon the whole, 
don't remember, that in all this Treatiſe; 
(Zcero once has the Word: Afr ſignifying a 
Pleading, tho' he frequently uſes it in the 
Senſe, in which 1 have tranſlated it. 
I entirely agree with the Note (5) that has 
Chapman at the End of it, p. 180. His Lord- 
ſhip thinks Note (1) p. 211, that the Copulative 
et ought there to be left out. I have indeed 
tranſlated it (p. 315. I. 14. Tranſlation) in that 
Manner, but I do not underſtand the Paſſage 
in the ſame Manner with his Lordſhip : Faci- 
lis, in our Author, does not always fignify what 
we in Engh/h, term eaſy: Ready is here and of- 
ten elſewhere the Senſe of that Word, and as 
ſuch it correſponds extreamly well with our 
Author's Meaning, which is to ſhew the great 
Advantages, which an early Prepoſſeſſion of 
the Public of a young Man are to him; and 
that that Prepoſſeſſion may be readily acquir'd 
by the Appearance of his attaching himſelf to 
Men, of Learning and Virtue,  __ + 
is Lordſhip's Note (6) p. 234. (p. 128. l. 
17. Tranſlation) is, I apprehend, built upon a 
miſtaken Fact. For according to Cicero's 
Words (of which his Lordſhip does not im- 
peach the Reading) the Fact was, that, even 


2 when 
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when Cimon lived at por ng his Houſe in 
that City was open to thoſe of his Tribe; 
that he had order'd his Oeconomy ſo; and 
that though he was not in the Country him- 
ſelf, his Villas were likewiſe open to them. 


P. 237. Note (3) his Lordſhip here adopts 


a Note from Manutius which I was diſſatisfied 
with, when I was tranſlating. the Paſſage 
(See the Tranſlation p. 129. 1. 28.) where I 
have tranſlated it who readily foils, nor can I 
ſee the Propriety of the Note of Manutius. 


1 ſhould be of his Lordſhip's Opinion in 


Note (8) p. 240. (p. 132. I. 5. Tranſlation) 
were it not that the Word Modeſtum, which 
_ Author joins with Probum, ſignifies the 


ery ſame Thing that his Lordſhip contends 


x Word: probus does. The Scope of the 


Note, however, is certainly juſt, but I think 


not quite applicable to this Paſſage. 


P. 261 Note (9) may be juſt, but 1 chink 


the Manner in which I have tranſlated the 
Paſſage anſwers pretty well to our Author's 


Meaning, and is defenſible from his Lordſhip's 
Objections to the common Reading of the 


Original. See Tranflation p. 143: 1. 5. 


I- can by- no Means be of his Lordſhip's | 


Opinion, Note (2) p. 263. (p. 143. I. 17. Tran- 


lation.) The whole of the Paſſage has an 


Air of Ridicule; and I aprehend be was 
as great a Difference between the | Romans, 
who laid out, (as Atticus and other Men of 


Property did) their Money at legal Intereſt, 


and the Feneratores ad medium Janum ſedentes, 
as there is between the Directors of our r public 


b Com- 
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— 4 the Sharks of . 
| — agree. either with bh Lordſhip or 
Doctor Chepman in their Notes, p. 200 and 
201. Note (2).1p.110. 1.1. Tranſlation) Dottor 
(Ghbapman thinks, - that Mafores cannot be un- 
derſtood in the Senſe I have taken it, becauſe, 
ſays he, it is incompatiblo with Taily's Philo- 


ſophy. But I can by no Means be of that 


Opinion. Our Author in all this Work diſ- 
claims ſyſtematical Philoſophy, and nothing 
van be more agreeable to his Way of thinking 
than that ſome Powers of the Soul are fitted 
ity, Sc. and that theſe are the 
ſublimer Faculties of the Mind which Plea- 
ſures may thus warp; and which are oppoſed 
to that yerlding to Pleaſure ſpoken of imme- 
diately before. In like Manner, Cicero allots 
Fervency to be the Property of certain grrat 
Minds, and not of others, vide I. 1. De Offic. 
chap. 15. Beſides the Word Pierique which 
immediately follows would be ſuperfluous if 
we were to underſtand it in the Doctor's 
*Senfe, vig. Phe greateſt Part of Mankind. 

I khhave nothing to object to his Lordſhip's 
-Emendation, Note (1) p. 286. excepting 255 
he lays it down as being more than Con- 
jecture. But, however plauſible it may be, 
I can retract norhing of what 1 have faid in 


my Note upon the fame Paſſage, (p. 1 50. ſee 


es Tran latin) The old Philofophers' al- 


moſt of all Denominations admitted that the 
unjuſt Affections of the Mind were the 
geateſt of all Rvils. Therefore, (ſays our Au- 


-thor) a Man rather than break into the Laws 
; if 
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of Saciety will indure the greatef Hardſhips of 
Body and Fartune ; he will likewiſe endure the 
greateſt Anguiſb of Mind, (excepting that An- 
guiſh wbich ariſes from Paſſions | diſhoneſt in 
themſehves, and wwhich give Riſe to the very Emil 
here complained of) that is, he vill endure all 
Kind of Aſlictioßns on Account of bis neareſt. and 
tendere Concerns, I repeat it again, that 
J have nothing to abje& to his Lordſhip's 
Senſe of this Paſſage, but if we admit of 
Conjectures not warranted by anyManuſcripts, 
it is hard to ſay where the Practice may ſtop. 
And for that Reaſon I cannot agree with 
the Conjecture of Manutius, which his Lord- 
ſhip recommends Note (4) p. 296. I have 
in my Note upon that Paſſage (p. 165. Tran- 
flation) given my Reaſons for the Senſe in 
which I have tranſlated it. I have there, 
indeed, blamed the obvious Acceptation of 
the common Reading, but upon a Review, 
I ſhould chuſe to adopt it, rather than a 
Reading that is warranted only. by Conjec- 
ture. In ſhort, I cannot ſee the leaſt Foun- 
dation for that Jealouſy which his Lordſhip 
ſeems to entertain for our Author's Princi- 
ples if the common Reading is not altered ; 
for I know no Paſlage in this Work leſs 
liable to an Exception of this Kind, even if we 
ſuffer the common Reading to ſtand. 
His Lordſhip, p. 307 Note (3) ſeems to ap- 
prove of Olivet's Alteration of Urilitas to Vi- 
litas, but I can ſee no Manner of Reaſon for 
it, and, therefore, have followed (p. 173. l. 
29. Tranſlation) the allowed Reading. 
I have nothing to object to his Lordſhip's 
5 b 2 Note 
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Note (7) p. 317 (p. 179. l. 9. Tranſlation) 
but admitting the Juſtneſs of it, I ſee no Rea- 
ſon for altering my Tranſlation of the Paſſage. 
1 believe, however, it is no unuſual Thing 
for Brokers to be in Combinations, even of 
the Kind his Lordſhip thinks to be impro- 
bable, and that many a fine Picture, for In- 
ſtance, has gone at an under Value by Men, 
who were reputed to have Skill, putting them 
at Auctions at a {mall Value, and after 
bidding a very little more, letting them fall 
into the Hands of thoſe with whom they are 
in Combination. 
His Lordſhip, after Nia tells us (p. 32 1. 
Note 7) (p. 181. l. 6. Tranſlation) og the 
Houſe here ſpoken of was not to be demo- 
liſh'd, only the higheſt Part of it was to be 
lower'd ; and that upon «the Authority -of 
Valerius Maximus, who gives us the fame” 
Story. I ſhould have no Manner of Ob- 


jection to this Senfe, if it can be made appear 


that demolire Adem, ſignifies no more than 
taking away the upper Story of a Houſe; 


for Valerius ſays, that Calpburnius, was demolire 


Domum cbactus, and Cicero, Calphurnius, cum 
demolitus eſſet. If demolire Domum, therefore, 
in Latin, ſignifies no more than to LowER A 
Hovse, © to demoliſh a Houſe in Engliſb 
ought to have the fame Signification. 

1 cannot ſee the Propriety of the Word 
Principiis (p. 184. I. 4. Tranſlation) which his 


' Lordfhip contends Note (8) p. 326. ſhould 


ſtand in the Original there. II chink it de- 
ſtroys the Beauty of our Author's Alluſion to 
the e Arts. Mean time, I underſtand 

Exemplis 
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Exemplis in the ſame Senſe as Exemplaribus, 
and, I believe, I am very well warranted b7 
our Author in ſo doing. „ 7 

The Word Malitia is by me tranſlated 
Cunning, but his Lordſhip fays, that Malitia 
is / quis mala bonts anteponit, which are our 
Author's Words. I muſt, however, aſk his 
Lordſhip's Pardon, if I think that Cicero gives 
this as a Property, but not as a Character, of 
Malitia. Nothing can be more plain than that 
Malitia, in this Work, often ſignifies the very 


fame Thing that CunninG does in Eng/fh ; 


nay, the Words agree ſo well together, that, 
both are uſed ſometimes in a good, or at- leaſt 
in no bad, Senſe. Our Author, in one of his 
Epiſtles to Atticus, commends his Malitia in 
Dealing with another Perſon, as if we ſhould 
ſay in Engliſb, You were too cunning for him. 
Ni Malitia ſupplet is a Term in the Civil 
Law to imply, that young Men are under 
Age to a certain Time, unleſs their MAaLiTIA, 
Gunning, or Archneſs, or Shrewaneſs make up 
for their Want of Years. | 

I cannot think the Words quam inutile, p. 
340. Note 2. to be ſuperfluous. Our Author 
here (p. 192. 1. 15. Tranſlation) and elſewhere 
in this Work, is perpetually inculcating the 
Difference between ſeeming and real Utility, 
and that in Fact, Injuſtice is always attended 
by Inutility and Diſhonour. 

His Lordſhip's Note (6) p. 243. is ſo very 
ingenious and plaufible, that I will tranflate 
the whole Paſſage. New, (ſays our Author) 
1 will ramble to the Opinion gf the Vulgar. 


Can any greater Benefits accrue than what ac- 
crue 


K p R E F A „ 
true from Sovereignty ? But notwithſtanding 
the Paſſages brought by his Lordſhip (which 


th Submiſſion I do not think fimilar) to 

ſtify the Propriety of faying, Abeo ad vulgi 

wn rl I cannot retract what I have ſaid 

upon that Paffage, (p- 193. Note 9. Tranflation) 

though in the Main my Tranflation agrees 
with his Lordſhip's Senſe of the Paſſage. 

I can by no Means be of Opinion with his 
Lordſhip Note 9. p. 345, that Cicero ſpeaks, 
inconfiſtently with himſelf, if the common 
Reading according to which J have tranſlated 

the Paſſh e, (p. 195. I. 32. Tranflation) ſhould 


; go an Exgl:/þ Author were to write a 


Treatiſe of this 5 and had Oecaſion to 
mention, with Applauſe, one of Queen Eliaa- 
beth's Parliaments, he might naturally call it 
dux Parliament; and he might do the ſame, 


if he was to re one of the Parliaments 


fince that Time. This is exactly the Caſe | 
with that of the Paſſage before us. 
I have been ſo full (Note 1. p. 197. Tran- 


_ flation) in Defence of the common Reading, 


which his Lordſhip, p. 348. Note (3) and all 
the Commentators Ne objected to, that what 
I have ſaid there, 2 his Lordſhip's 
Criticiſm, as well as thoſe of other Editors. 
I repeat what I have ſaid in the Note re- 
ferr'd to, that T can ſee no Reaſon for ſup- 
poſing with the Commentators, Curio to have 


been againſt the Meaſure. 


There could be no Objection to his Lord- 


ſhips ſubſtituting voracem for furacem. p. 352 
; Note ( 5) but that it is warranted by no M88 


Or 
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or Edition. - IT therefore, chuſe to tranilate 
the Paſſage as I find it, though there is 


ſomewhat of an Inconſiſteney in it, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe /aracem, as I have tranſlated: it, a 


e after pilfering, but without carry- 

ing it into Execution, for che Seller was, I 
ſuppoſe, to inform the Buyer only of the Facts 
the Slaves had been guilty of. A Man may 
be Hurasx and Hôrigſus, yet neither a Fur nor 


Ebrius. (See p. 202. l. 14. Ttanſlation.) 


Joan ſee no Manner af Oscaſion for 115 
Lordſhip's Note (1) p. 3 5%, if we ſuppoſe, as 
I believe the Fact to have been, that the Com- 
manders in Chief here ſpoken of, took the 
chief Command by Turns, and that it was 
Hamilcar's Turn hich Regulus was«taken. 

His Lordſhip. p. 361 Note (3) is at Pains 
to reconcile to Fact the Difficulty which ap- 
pears upon the Face of this Paſſage, if we 
underſtand it in the common Senſe it is 
taken in. (See js and Note(z)Tranflation) 
But I ſhould be glad to know whether the 
Fact there laid down by y his Lordſhip ! is only 
ſuppoſititious, or if it is ed by any good 
Authority. I doubt it is dot; and that we 
ought to tranflate-the W ords, Sententiam ne di- 
ceret reciſavit in their Obvious Senſe, viz. That 
he refus'd to conceal his Opinion, which was 
the Truth of the Matter, and which is the 
only Way we can reconcile the ſtaring In- 
conſiſtencies of the Paſſage. 

The Senſe which his Lordſhip wants to 
introduce Note (8) p. 368 is, I am afraid, not 
que coolten Fer with a good Man or 

1 with 
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with our Authors Meaning. For a Man, in 
many Caſes, may ſwear to the Performance of 
a Thing which he may think he ought not to 
perform, and yet the Circumſtances, under 


which he ſweats, may oblige him in Ho- 


nour and Conſcience to perform his Oath. 

Bauch are the Paſſages in which with great 
Diffidence, I have differed with his Lordſhip, 
and if any Reader ſhould think them to be 
too immaterial to be thus taken Notice of, he 
ought to know, that in a Work, that carries 


ſuch Authority as this does, every Point and 


Particle deſerves to be canvaſſed, and pen 
it cine! Is immaterial. | 
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Or, Concerning 


The Moral Dur IESs of MANEK IND“. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 
Makcus, my Son, 
PEE £ $9 © U have, it is true, for a 
& Year, been ſtudying under 
(a) Cratippus, and that too 
at (5) Athens; therefore 
you are doubtleſs well fur- 


niſh'd with the Rules and 


Principles of 3 
the Character both of t 
Maſter and the City being ſo high; the one im- 


proving you by his ns. the other by its Ex- 
| amples. 


* If we except the Holy a the following Work 
has been, perhaps, of more Service to Mankind, than an 
that ever was publiſh'd. It was eaſy for Cicero, to ſee that his 
Countrymen, in general, had very imperfect Notions of the 
moral Duties. Their Virtues were often rather terrible than 
amiable, and that Patriotiſm which the beſt of them affected, 
often made them neglect the prior Tyes of Humanity and na- 
tural Society. This Ignorance and Diſregard, had run them 
into great Exceſſes, which terminated in a blcody civil War, 


and the Loſs of Public hl But as Our Author * 


2 M. T. Cicero's Orrices ; or, 
amples. Notwithſtanding all thoſe Advantages, 


as I, for my own Improvement, have joyn'd the 
Study of Latin to that of Greek Erudition, not 
only in Philoſophy, but even in the Practice of 
Speaking, I recommend to you the ſame Method, 


that to be retrieveable after the Death of Julias Ceſar, he ap- 
plyed himſelf to digeſt into a regular Syſtem, all that lay ſcat- 
tered in his own and the Greet Writings, concerning the Moral 
and relative Duties of Mankind. His great Character amongſt 
his Countrymen for Learning and Erudition, ſoon made this 
Work to be the Standard of all the Moral Daties, and to this 
Day it continues to be appealed to and decifive. It is, in ſhort, 
the Ground-Work of all that Grotius, 1 Cumberland, 
Wiolaflon, and Thouſands other Writers have laid down con- 
cerning the public and private Duties of Mankind. 

The Circumſtance of addrefling it to his Son, was a happy 
one. For it freed him from all Manner of Conſtraint, both in 
his Stile and Sentiments, and there runs through the whole 
an Eaſe and Freedom that no other Writer has yet equalled, 
and is to be found in none, even of our Authors other Works. 

With Regard to the Title, the Reader may if he pleaſes, 
conſult what has been ſaid concerning it by our Author in his 
Epiſtles to Atticus, Ep. 13. Lib xv, but after all, I own I ſhould 
be better pleaſed with the Engliſß Title of ru wwois Duty 
or Man, had not our Author objected to it. = 9 

(a) Cratippus] This Philoſopher was greatly prized both by 
our Author and his Son, for his Excellence in Philoſophy. He 
was a Native of Mity/enz, and by Cicero's Recommendation, 
was raiſed by the Areopagus at Atbent, to be what we may call 
Head Profeſſor of Philoſophy in their Schools. 

(6) ft Athens] Cicero ſeems (with Reaſon) to lay a Streſs up- 
on this Circumſtance, the Propriety of which may eſcape the 
vulgar Obſervation, It is certain, that the Reputation and 
Dignity of a Place ſuch as Athens was, furniſhed with every 
Object, that could awaken, fire, or correct, the Ideas, and with 
all Conveniencies for Study, muſt make a very advantageous 
Impreſſion upon the Mind. Add to this, that the Antients 
aſcribed a phyſical Quality to the Air of Athens, which th 
{aid was ſo pure, that it whetted and refined the Underſtand- 
ing. Atbenis (ſays our Author in Lib. de Fato) tenue Calum; ex 

uo, acutiores etiam putantur Attici. Craſſum Thebis, ita Inpues 
bebam et walzntes. © At Athens the 2 pure, by which its 
Inhabitants are eſtcemed to be uncommonly penetrating ; at 


Thebes, it is thick, and hence the Thebans are reckoned to be 
heavy and ſtrong.“ 


that 
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+ that you may excel equally in the Exerciſes of both. 
in this Reſpect, at leaſt, if I miſtake not, I was 
For great Service to our Countrymen, ſo that not 
f Wooly ſuch of them as are ignorant of Greek Learn- 
ing, but even Men of Letters amongſt them, 
think they have profited ſomewhat by me both in 
Speaking and Reaſoning. 

Therefore you may ſtudy, nay ſtudy as long as 
you incline, under the beſt Philoſopher of this 
Age, and you ought to incline it, as long as you 
are ſenſible that you improve : But you are to read 
my Works which are not very different from the 
Principles of the (c) Perepatetics, becauſe I aim 
at a Coalition of the Soeratic, with the Platonic 
Set. As to the Concluſions you are to form, 
leave them entirely to your own Judgment, bur 
ke my Word for it, you will, by reading my Wri- 
tings, render your Latin Stile more copious. You 
are not to imagine that this is Oftentation in me, 
for while I yield the Superiority in Philoſophy to 
many, I think I do no more than aſſert what is my 
den Right, if I claim, to myſelf, the Province pe- 
uliar to an Orator, that of Speaking with Pro- 
priety, Perfpicuity and Elegance; a Study, in which 
have ſpent my Days. | 

Therefore, my dear Cicero, J moſt earneſtly re- 
ommend to your careful Peruſal, not only my 
Orations, but even my philoſophical Works, (d) 
| which 

(c) The Perepateticsc] Our Author here lays aſide the di- -- 
dactic Air which he aſſumes in the other Parts of his Philoſo- | 
phical Works. There he wants to ſhine, but here he ſtrives to 
nſtru&, and therefore talks very ſoberly, that he wants to ſe- 


ect what is beſt from every Se& of Philoſophy, and to follow 
lat. 


(4) Whith fall very little 1 of my Orations) Orig. Qupjam 
2 1 
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which fall very little ſhort of my Crations in-Purity F 
of Stile. There is, it is true, a higher Glow off w 
Eloquence in the one than in the other, but you tl 
are to cultivate at the ſame Time this ſmooth, this 5 
ſober Manner of Expreſſion. And, to ſay the Truth, hi 
I know none of the Greeks. who have-reconciled the 41 
two Manners in their Writings, by practiſing, at O 


the ſame, Time, the declamatory, and this argumen-· ol 


tative, Style. If there is an Exception amongſt le 


them, it is Demetrius Phalereus, who tho' a refin'd 


Reaſoner, was an enervate Speaker; but yet hes h. 
was inſinuating, and by his Smoothneſs, you may ſu 
know him to have ſtudied under THeopbraſtus. He 


How far I have ſucceeded in both, let others 


w. 
determine; all I can ſay is, that I have attemp - E 


ted both. Mean While, I- am of Opinion, that la 


Plato could have ſucceeded had he attempted the. C 
powerful copious Manner that is. required inf to 
Speaking to the Public; and had Demaſthenes re- in 
rained and repeated the Leſſons of Plato, he would cc 
have delivered them with Gracefulneſs and Beau-J ſo 
ty. I form the ſame Judgment of Ariſtotle andi he 
Vocrates; but each was ſo pleaſed with his own n⸗ 
Manner, that he neglected that of the other. ſh 
II. But reſolving, at this Time, to write to youll pe 
ſomewhat, and a great deal in Time to come, 1} G 


have thought proper to ſet out with that Subject 


which is beſt adapted to your Years, and moſt re 


becoming my Authority. For while many Sub- tr: 
jets in Philoſophy, of great Weight and Utility, th 
have been accurately and copiouſly diſcuſſed by Pi 


illos 2 equarunt, Which may refer to the Number as well a 
the Excellence of the Works. But I have followed the Senſe 
of Manutius preferably to that of Grævius. 


Phi. 
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Y Philoſophers, the moſt extenſive ſeems to be 
of what they have deliver'd and enjoyn'd concerning 


ou the Duties of Mankind: For there can be no 
his State of Life, public or private, abroad or at 


ch, home; there can be no Intercourſe between you 
nel and me, or between me and another, that is with - 
at out its peculiar Duty. In the due Diſcharge 
n- Jof that conſiſts all the Dignity, and in its Neg- 
oft left, all the Diſgrace, of Life, | 
16 This is a Principle, of which all Philoſophers 
he have treated; for where is the Man who will pre- 
ay fume to ſtile himſelf a Philoſopher, and lay down 
1. no Rules of Duty? But there are certain Schools 
ers which pervert all Duty by the Ends of Good and 
p- Evil which they propoſe. For if a Man ſhould 
hat] lay down as the chief Good that which has no 
the Connection with Virtue, and value it according 
in. to his own private Views, and not according to its 
re- inherent Dignity ; if ſuch a Man I fay, ſhall act 
uldſſ conſiſtently with his own Principles, and is not 
au · ¶ ſometimes influenced by the Goodneſs of his Heart, 
nd he can be neither friendly, juſt, nor generous; 
wnlll nay, it is impoſſible for the Man to be brave, who 
ſhall pronounce Pain to be the greateſt Evil, or tem. 
zouſſl perate, who ſhall propoſe Pleaſure as the OR 
, 1 Good. 
ect] Theſe Truths are indeed ſo Gibovideut that they 
oft require no philoſophical Diſcuſſion, and yet I have 
ub · treated of them elſewhere. I ſay therefore, that if 
ty, this Doctrine is uniform and ſelf-conſiſtent, the 
Profeſſors of it can never treat of the moral Duties. 
Neither can any firm, permanent or natural Rules of 
Duty be laid down, but by thoſe who eſteem Virtue 
o be the ſole, or by thoſe who deem her to be 
the 
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the chief, Object of Deſire The Doctrine of Duties 
therefore, is the peculiar Study of the Stoics, of 
the Academics and the Perepatetics; becauſe the 
Sentiments of (e) Ariſo, Pyrrbs and Herillus have 
been long exploded. Yet even thoſe Profeſſors would 
have been entitled to have treated upon the Duties 
of Men had they left, in the Nature of Things, 
any Means of chuſing what could have guided us ta 
the Diſcovery of any one Duty. Let us therefore, 
upon this Occaſion, at leaſt, and upon this Sub- 


ject, chiefly follow the Stoics, not as their Expo | 


ſitors, but by drawing, as uſual, from their Sour- 
ces whatever is for our Purpoſe, and in whatever 
Manner we pleaſe, I therefore think proper, as 1 


| propoſe Duty as my ſole Subject, to define what 


2 Duty is; a Definition which I am ſurpriz'd has 
been omitted by Pauætius; becauſe every Prin- 
ciple, laid down in reaſoning concerning any Sub- 
ject ought to be preceded by a Definition, that 
the Subject may be clearly underſtood, 

III. All Queſtions concerning Duty are df two 
Sorts. The firſt relates to the final Good, the 
ſecond confiſts of thoſe Rules which are to regulate 
the Practice of Life in all its Relations. Examples 


of the former are as follow; Whether all Duties 


are perfect in themſelves ? Whether one Duty is 
of more Importance than another ? together with 
other Queſtions of the ſame Nature. Now the 


Rules for moral Duties relate, indeed, to the 
final Good, but it is not ſo perceptible that they 


(e) Our Author has in his Treatiſe, concerning the Ends of 
Things good and evil, treated very large concerning all the 
Secs and Philoſophers mentioned in this Place, | 


do 
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Concerning the Moral Duties of Mankind. 7 
do, becauſe they ſeem chiefly adapted to the 
common Practice of Life, and of them, we are to 
treat in this Book. 

Zut there is another Diviſion of Duty; one 
probable, the other perfect. If I miſtake not, the 
compleat or perfect Duty is the ſame with what we 
call a direct one, and by the Greek is called x r 
As to that Duty which is probable or in common 
to all Mankind, the Greeks call it vab nn,, and 
they thus define thoſe Terms. Whatever Duty is 
direct, that they call a perfect Duty, and they 
call that Duty, for the Performance of which a 
probable Reaſon can be aſſigned, a probable 
Duty. _ Tn, 

In the Opinion, therefore, of Panætius, there is 
a threefold Conſideration, for determining our Re- 
ſolution. For Men conſider whether the Thing in 
Queſtion be of itſelf virtuous or diſgraceful, and in 
this Deliberation, the Mind often falls into oppoſite 
Sentiments. They, then, examine and deliberate 
whether or not the Subject of their Conſideration 
conduces to the Utility or Enjoyment. of Life, 
to the Improvement of their Eftate and Wealth, to 
their Intereft and Power, by which they may profit 
themſelves or their Relations. All this Delibera- 
tion falls under the Denomination of Utility, The 
third Head of Deliberation is, when an apparent 
Utility ſeems to claſh with Virtue. For when 
Utility hurries us to itſelf, and Virtue reclaims 
us, the Mind is diſtracted in the Choice, and the 
reſult of our Deliberation is ſuſpended. In this 


Diviſion (not to mention that an Omiſſion is of the 
worſt Conſequence in Diviſions of this Kind,) two 
1 B 4 


things 
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things are omitted. For we viſe to Acliberate not 
only upon what is virtuous or ſhameful in itſelf; 

but of two Things that are virtuous, which is pre- 
ferable? And in like Manner, of two Things which 
are profitable, which is moſt ſo? T hus, in fact, 
the Deliberation which he has made threefold 
only, admits of five Diviſions. We will there- 
fore, firſt treat of what is virtuous in itſelf,*and 
that under two Heads ; in like Manner, of what 
is pr ofitable, and we ſhall next form ſome eſti- 
mate of both. 

IV. In the original Formation -of Things, all 
living Creatures were, by Nature, endowed with 
this Affection or Property, that they . cheriſhed 
themſelves, their Life, or Exiſtence : That they a- 
voided thoſe things that appeared hurtful to them, 
and that they looked out for, and procured, what- 
ever was neceſſary for their living, ſuch as Food, 

Shelter, and the like. Now the Deſire of Procrea- 
ting their own Species is in common to all Animals, 
as is their Concern about what is procreated. But 
the greateſt Diſtinction between a Man and a Brute 
lies in this, That the latter is impelled only by 
Inſtin&,' and applies itſelf ſolely to that Object, 

which is preſent and before it, with little or no 
Marks of Senſibility of what is paſt, or is to come. 

But Man, becauſe endow'd with Reaſon, can mark the 

Chain of Conſequences ; he looks into the\Motives 
of Things and their Progreſs, and being'acquaint- 

ed, as it were, with what is paſt, he can draw like 
Conſequences from like Cauſes; he adopts them 
to what is preſent, and connects them with what is 
to come. It is eaſy for him to foreſee the future 

Direction of all his Life, and therefore he prepares 
whatever is neceſſary for IS him through it 

Nature 
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Nature, likewiſe, joined to the Force of Rea- 


655 habituates Mankind to Community both in 
Language and in Life; above all, it plants in them 


a ſtrong Love for their Offspring; it impels 


them to meet in Companies, to form public Aſſem- 
blies, and dictates ſuch Actions as Duties, which 
every Individual is to fulfil. For thoſe Reaſons, 
Man takes Care to provide for the decent, as Well. 


as the neceſſary Supports, of Life; and that not 


only for himſelf, but for his Wife, his Children 


and for all who have a Right to his Love or Pro- 
tection. This is an Affection, which awakens 


every Faculty of the Mind, and enlarges ifs Abj- 
lien for Action. | 


- The. diſtinguiſhing Propeity of Man is to 


ſearch for, and to follow after, Truth. Therefore, 


when relaxed from our neceſſary Cares and Con- 
cerns, we then covet to ſee, to hear, and to learn, 


ſomewhat; and we eſteem Knowledge, of Things 
either obſcure or wonderful, to be the indiſpen- 


ſible Means of living happily. From this, we un- 
derſtand that Truth, Simplicity and Candor, are 


moſt agreeable to the Nature of Mankind. To this 


Paſſion for diſcovering Truth, is added a Deſire to 
direct; for a Mind, well formed by Nature, is 
unwilling to obey any Man, but him, who lays 
down Rules and Inſtructions to it, or who, for the 
general Advantage, exerciſes equitable and law- 
ful Government. From this proceeds Magnanimity 


and Diſregard for groveling Conſiderations, 


Neither is it a mean Effort of Nature and 
Reaſon, that Man is the only Animal, who! is 
ſenſible of Order, of Decency,, and of Proper Fit- 


* both i in acting and ſpeaking; therefore no” O- 
a 2 
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ther Creature perceives the Beauty, the Gracefulneſs 
and the Harmony of Parts, in thoſe Objects which 
are diſcern'd by the Sight. This is an Idea which 


Nature and Reaſon conveys from the Sight to 


the Mind, and ſhe js ftill more tender in che- 
riſhing Beauty, Regularity, and Order in Councils, 
and Actions: She is unwilling. to do ought that 
is indeeent, or effeminate, or to act, or think wan- 


tonly, in any Occurrence of Life, either when 


we deliberate or execute. The Effect and Reſult 
of all this, produces that Honeſtum which we are 
now in ſearch of; that Virtue which is hon- 
ourable without being ennobled : Which, were it 
admired by none, would be lovely i in itſelf. 

V. Son Marcus, you here perceive, at leaſt, a 


Sketch, and, as it were, the Out-Line of Virtue; 


could we perceive her with (f) our bodily Eyes, 
her Beauties would, as Plato ſays, raiſe within us 
the ſtrongeſt Love of Wiſdom. But whatever is 
virtuous muſt ariſe from ſome one of thoſe four 
Diviſions. For it muſt conſiſt either in the Per- 


ception of, and Perſeverance in, Truth; or in cul- 
. tivating Society, by giving to every Man his Due, 


and by. punctually obſerving the moral Obliga- 


tions; or it muſt conſiſt in the Greatneſs and 


Firmneſs of an elevated unſubdued Mind; or in 
obſerving Order and Regularity, in al our Words 


(f) Onr bodily E res] This is a fine and a edlebrated Senti- 


ment of Plato. Obs (ſays he in his Phedro 1 pb sc vra rn v 
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os ds . * Our Eye-fight (ſays he} is the moſt exquiſite 
« of our Senſes ; yet, it does not ſerve us to diſcern Wiſ⸗ 
« dom; if it did, 8 a Glow of Love would ſhe kindle 
< within vs?” The Reader, may perhaps obſerve, with what 


and 
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and in all our Actions. by which we attain too. 
deiration and Temperance -/ 
Tho' thoſe four Diviſions are connected, od 
interwoven with one another, yet certain Kinds of 
Duties ariſe from each of them; as for Inftance. In 
that Part which I firſt deſcribed, and under which 
I comprehend Sagacity or Wiſdom, conſiſts. the 
att after, and Diſcovery of, Truth ; and this 
is the characteriſtical Quality of that Virtue, For. 
the Man who is moſt ſagacious in diſcovering the 
real Truth in any Subject, and who can, with the 
greateſt Perſpicuity and Quickneſs, both ſee and 
explain the Reaſons that are to ſupport it, has a 
Right to -be eſteemed a Man of the greateſt 
- Underſtanding and Diſcernment. From hence it 
follows, that Truth is, as it were, the ſubje& 
Matter that directs and employs this Virtue. As to 
the other three Virtues, they neceſſarily conſiſt in 
acquiring and preſerving thoſe indiſpenſible Cir- 
cumſtances, which conſtitute civil and ſocial. Life, 
in order to preſerve the Community and Relations 
of Mankind, and to diſplay that Excellence ' and 
Greatneſs of Soul, which exerts itſeif in acquir- 
ing Intereſts and Advantages, both to ourſelves 
and to our Friends; but becomes much more con- 
ſpicuous in properly diſregarding them. As to 
s Order, Reſolution, Moderation and the like, they 
come into that Rank of Virtues, which require 
1 not only an Operation of the Mind, but a proper 
04 Degree of perſonal Activity, For when we bring 
T6 the Occurrences of Life under a Rule and Regu- 
2 larity, we then preſerve Virtue and Decency. 
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le VI. Now of the four Diviſions, under which I 
1 have 1 2 the — and Force of Virtue; 
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that which conſiſts in the Knowledge of Truth 


principally, affects the Nature of Man. For all 
of us are impelled and carried along to the Love 
of Knowledge and Learning, in which we account 
it glorious to excel; but conſider every Slip, Mi- 
ſtake, Ignorance and Deception in it, to be hurt- 


ful and ſhameful. In this Purſuit, which is both 
natural and virtuous, two Faults are to be avoided. 


The firſt, not to preſume that we know Things 
which we do not know, and thereby raſhly give 
them our Aſſent. Every Man ought to wiſh to 
avoid this Error, and therefore he muſt apply 
both with Leiſure and Induſtry to the Study of 
Things. = | | 8 | } OS * 6X 
The other Fault is, that ſome People beſtow 
too much Study and Pains (g) upon Things that 
are | obſcure, difficult, and even immaterial in 
themſelves. When thoſe Faults are avoided, all 
the Pains and Care a Man beſtows upon Studies 
that are virtuous in themſelves, and worthy of 
| his Knowledge, have a Claim to our higheſt Re- 
. gard.” Thus we have heard how (h) Caius Sulpi- 

v6. * hs | cius 


| : ( 2 ). Upor Things that are obſcure] The Emperor Antoninus 


finely thanks the Gods, that when he applied to the Study 


of Philoſophy, he was taught by Junius Ruflicus to avoid this 
Error, To tis tauro onus in:lvpnox QuogoPing, Wi ipTeotiy 
ig ru oof fen aToxaliocs int T&5 ovx/paturs 7 ovnoyiouss 
anten, 7 ri T& M/ xeatiyiriolas: * That when ! ap- 
*© plied my Mind to the Study of Philoſophy, I did not meet 
* with a Sophiſt for my Inſtructor, neither did I, ſpend my 
* Time in reading mean Authors, nor was I embarraſſed by 
«* the uſeleſs Studies of Aſtrolog . 1 2411 
Sulpicius] We have in the Roman Hiſtory, a remarkable 
Story of the Nobleman, by which we may ſee the excellent 
Effects of Learning in a Man of Conſideration, Who knows 
how to Time it well. For we are told, that while he ſerved 
againſt the Macedonians, under Julius nilius, he foretold to the 
plas | Roman 
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cius excelled in Aſtronomy, and (Y) Sextus, Pome 
peius, to my own Knowledge, was a great Mathe- 
matician; I have known many who were eminent 
in Logick and more who were ſo in the Civil 
Law, all which are Arts that ſerve to inveſtigate 
Truth; but our Duty forbids us to be diverted, 
by purſuing her, from carrying on our proper 
Concerns, becauſe the whole Glory of Virtue conſiſts 
in Activity. ' Yet this is often intermitted, and fre- 
quent are our Returns to our Studies. Then, there 
is a certain inceſſant Working of the Mind, which, 
without our taking Pains is ſufficient to keep us in 
the Practice of Thinking. Now, all Thought and 
every Motion of the Mind conſiſts in the Purſuit 
of virtuous Actions, or ſuch as relate to the En- 
joyment of a good and a happy Life; or elſe in 
the Purſuits of Science and Knowledge. I have 
now treated of, at leaſt, the firſt Source of Duty. 
VII. As to the other three, the moſt extenſive 


Syſtem is that, by which; the mutual Society of 


Mankind, and, as it were, the Intercourſe of Life, 
is preſerved. It may be divided into two Parts, 
Honeſty or Juſtice, in which Courage diſplays itſelf 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed Luſtre, and from which 
Men are termed Good, To- this is joined Be- 
neficence, which may likewiſe be termed Benevo- 
lence or Liberality. Now the chief Property of 


Honeſty is, that no Perſon hurt another (i), un- 
| "Teſs 
Roman Soldiers an Eclipſe, and explained its Cauſes, and there- 


by prevented the Conſternation they otherwiſe would have fallen 


into, and which ſeizing the Enemies, they were eaſily routed 
by the Romans. 2 
( Sextus Pompeius) He was Uncle to Pompey the Great 
and is celebrated upon other Occaſions by our Author, for his 
great Knowledge in Geometry, and the Doarine of the Stoics. 
(i) Unleſs he is provoked] Though ſome well-meaning 9 
lan 


- 
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leſs he is provoked by ſuffering Wrong; next, 
that public Property be appropriated to publics 
and Private to private, Ge. a 
Now, by Nature, (t) there is no ſuch Thing as 
exclofive Property; all that can be pleaded for it 
- bs, antient Poſſeſſion (as when Men formerly came 
into unoccupied Territories) or Victory (as poſ- 
fefling it in Right of Conqueft) or public Con- 
ſtitution, Paction, Terms or Lot. By thoſe the 
Land of Arpimum is belonging to the Arpinates, 
the Tuſeulan to the Tuſculant. The like Diviſion 
holds with regard to Matters of private Property. 
Thus, as every Man holds his own, each poſſeſſes that 
Portion which fell to his Share of thoſe Things 
that by Nature were common; and it follows, 
that no Man can covet another's Property with - 
out violating the Laws of human Societ x. 
fan Divines have found Fault with the Unchriftianity of this 
Paſſage, yet it is not irreconcileable with the Doctrines of the | 
Goſpel, or the Practice of our Holy Religion. Becauſe, if a 
Man has it in his Power to do good to many, by the juſt Pu- 
niſhment of one, who, by injuring him with Impunity, would | 
ſet 2 moſt pernicious Example to the Society, if he does not do 
It, he acts againſt the firſt Principles of Chriſhanity. The Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine therefore againſt Revenge, regards that kind of 


{ 
Revenge that proceeds (which frequently happens) from per 
ſonal or private Reſentment, and which the wiſeſt and beſt | 

I 


the H ns diſcouraged even in a juſt Cauſe, becauſe it be- 
comes deſtitute of Juſtice by not profiting Society through the 
Example. Difat autem ratio Homini (ſays Grotius, de jure Bellt 
ac Paris, L. 2. Cap. 20. { 5.) nibil agendum quoi noceatur hamini 
alteri, nifi id bonum habeat aliguid Propofitum. In ſolo autem in- { 
imici Dolore, ita nude ſpectato, nullum eft bonum niſi falſum et ima- 8 
ginarium. © Now Reaſon tells Men, that we ſhould do no 1 
« Hurt to another Man. unleſs it is. to ferve fome good End. $ 
For from the meer Pain of another Perſon, there can reſult 2 
2 no good but what is miſtaken and imaginary. Vid. plura in 

- CF. 5 Nod 

(#) Now by Nature) Grotius, De jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. 2. 0 
Cap. 2. has largely explained all char is here laid down by I; 
oar Author. | 
= Y But 


Concerning the Moral Duties of Mankind. 15 
But (as Plato fays very nobly) as we are not 
born for ourſelves alone, and as our Country 
claims her Share, and our Friends their Share in 
our Exiſtence; and, as the Stoics hold, all that 
the Earth produces is created for the Uſe of Man, 
ſo Men are created for one another, that they may 
mutually do good to one another. In this we 
ought to take Nature for our Guide, to throw 
into the public Stock the Offices of general Utili- 
ty, by interchanging our Duties ; ſometimes, by 
receiving, ſometimes, by giving ; and ſometimes to 
cement human Society by Arts, by Induſtry, and 
by Abilities. | N 

Now Honefty is founded upon Faithfulneſs which 
is a Perſeverance and Truth in all we ſay and in all 
we promiſe. Let us therefore (tho ſome People 
may think it over doing the Matter) imitate the 
Stoics, who curiouſly examined the Derivation of 
the Word Fides or Faithfulneſs, and let us take 
it for granted that it is no other than a (7) Per- 
formance of what we have promiſed. But there 
are two Kinds of Diſhonefty, the firſt is of 
thoſe who offer an Injury, the ſecond, of thoſe 
who have it in their Power to avert an Injury 
from thoſe to whom it is offered, and yet do it 
not (m). For, if a Man, prompted either by An- 


(7) Performance) Our Author from other Parts of his Works, 
ſeems to be ſerious in deriving the Word Fides, Quia F1AT gaod 
dium eff. He has been ridiculed for this fanciful Derivation 
by his modern Commentators, who have recommended that of 
Salmaſius, but I don't know whether it mends the Matter. Po- 
reigners, ſays he, (De Uſuris) pronounced the Greek Word 
mic, irre, and hence came the Word Fiat:. 

n) Fer if a Man] There ſeems to be ſome Miſtake in the 
bw. ng here, but the Author's Senſe is plainly as I have trant- 

K. 


ger 
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ger or any ſudden Start of Paſſion, unjuſtly aſ- 
faults another Man, or ſeems, as it were, to lay 
| violent Hands on his Neighbour ; the Man who 
does not repel or withſtand the Injury, if he can 
is as much to blame as if he forſook his Pa- 
rents, his Friends, or his Country. 

Thoſe Injuries, however, which are induſtriouſly 


inflicted, often proceed from F ear; as for In- 
ſtance, when a Man, who is contriving to in- 
jure another, is afraid, unleſs he executes what he 
is meditating, that he may himſelf meet with ſome 
r But the great Incentive to doing 
Wrong, is to obtain what one deſires, and in this 


Crime, -Ayarice is the ruling Paſſion. 


8. Now Riches are ſought after, both hr * 


neceſſary Purpoſes of Life, and for the Enjoyment 


of Pleaſure. When Ambition is predominant in 
a Man, he covets Money in Order to ſtrengthen 
his Intereſt, and oblige his Friends. As we lately 


heard M. Craſſus ſay, that no Man who wanted to 


have a Direction in the Government, could be ſaid 


to have Money enough, unleſs the Intereſt of it 


could maintain an Army. Men likewiſe in their 


Equipages, love Magnificence with Elegance, un 


in living, they affect Politeneſs with Plenty; and 


hence, their Deſire for Money becomes boundleſs. 


There may be, indeed, in Man, a Defire to improve 
his private Fortune which is far from being blame- 
able; but ſtill he ought to avoid doing Injury to 
any other Perſon. 

But the mighty Cauſe why moſt Men are Sed 
with a Forgetfulneſs of Honeſty or Juſtice, is 
when they ſtumble upon a violent Ambition after 
Empire, Honours and Glory. Here what Eunius 
ves, Is remarkably verified, Tho 


of - Through the Thiek of oY: 7 
"Ml Th tes of Friendſhip and of, Faith are broke. | 


For where the Object of Ambition is of ſuch 1 
Nature, as that ſeveral, at the ſame Time, cannot 
ſucceed; the Conteſt for it is generally ſo violent 
that nothing can be more difficult than to Pre- 
ſerve the ſacred Tyes of Society. We had lately 
a glaring Inſtance of this in the Preſumption of 
WC: Ceſar, who, in order to obtain that Direction 
in the Government which the Wildneſs of his 
. Imagination had Planned out, violated all Laws 
„Divine and Human. But what is moſt deplorable 
onder this Head, is, that the Deſire after Honour; 
: Einpite, and Glory, is generally prevalent in che 
t greateſt Soul, and che moſt exalted. Genius; for 
1 which © Reaſon every Crime of that Sort. 18 the more 
a carefully to be guarded. "againſt. | 5 But in every 
7 I Species of Injuſtice, it is very material to amine 
0 

d 


whether it is committed thro* 4 Start of Panel, 

which commonly. is ſhort-liv'd, or from deliberate, 
t. prepenfe, Malice, For whatever Proceeds from a 
ir mort, ſudden Fit, is of Nlighter. Moment than 
d what FL oceeds from. Fore-thougt hr and Prep para- 
d tion. But enough hey. been ſaid a in 
. fiſting Injury. Log HANS Us WARES: 
8 IX. To n Various are the Cauſes of, Nen 
5 omitting, or forfaking, their Duty. 1 hey may j be 
o unwilling to encounter Enmity, 1 oil or Expence 
or perhaps they do it thro* Negligence, Liſtleſne! 
or, Lazineſs; or they are ſo embarraſs'd in certain 
Studies and Purſuits, that they ſuffer; thoſe, they 
ought to protect, to be abandoned. This leads me 
to doubr ſomewhax of the Juſtneſs of; Plato's . 


| c | pu- 


M. N Crernd's Opfrens 4"or 
3 Phifoſophers ; _ That they are Men 
of Integrity, Bechufe they aim only at Truth, and 
deſpiſe. and neglget thoſe Conſicerations Which 
| others value; and which ralf ſet Mankind at 
Vance, amongſt themiclyes,”.. For, while they 

abſtain, from doing — to others, they in · 
Jeg aſſert one Species of e or Juſtice, 
but they fail. in another; becauſe. th gy. are o en- 

- tangled;(in.the Pyrſuits of, Learning, that. they 

« _ ahandoncholethey. ought-to prgtech Some there- 
ſore think, that they would hays no Concern with 

the Governments unleſs they were forced to it; 

but 1, ix. ould. be more.commendable, if they 

: were. ta undertake. it. voluntarily, For even this, k 
tho” A, Tight, 1 | in itkelf, is commendable Boſe a 

When it is vo. üstary, , "There are. others who either i © 

from. a Deſire to i ere their Private Fortune, or 

from ſome perſonal eſentments; 17 8 that they F 

mind their 0 own. e ey way e e 
t 0 > wrong their Nei ow ſuch Perſon fe 
| in avoiding one Kind of. Dilkancly ffrike 1 upon ny t 
| Sther ; becauſe th they Vabandon the een e ip 'of Life al 

by 'employin ng 15 none of their Zeal, none f 

= ' their Labour, nope of their Abiliies. Has ing thus le 
nl ' Nated'the two Kinde of Diſhoheſty or lp 94 5 0 A 
| | E _ agn'd the Motives for each Kind, ttled th 
= : - previouſly” the | Proper Requiſſtes 4 85 77 Or at 
i Juice, we may eaſily (unleſs we are xtreamly 
18  Telfiſh) for a a ene of our Duty on * th 
| Occaſion. . = a4? 8 th 
For, to concern ourſelves in or People Af! 

Fairs F a delicate Matter. Vet Chremes, a Cha- (n 
Taccer int Frrence, thinks, that there f is nothing that i to 
"Gr beffl Mankind in 8. 85 he daes not think 


I he 
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he has a Concern. Mean while, becauſe we have 
the quicker Perception and Senſation of what- 
ever happens ynfavourably or untowardty to our- 
ſelves, than to others, which we. [ee as it were at 
a greater Diſtante, the Judgment we form of 
them is very different ai what we form of 
burſelves. It is therefore a right Maxim, to do 
nothing when you are 'doubrful whether it is 
honeſt or unjuſt; for whatever is honeft' is: ſelf- 
Ne but Doubt ' implies Suſpicion of Ir, u. 

*. Bat upon certain Oetaſſons; it Benden 
happens, that thoſe Duties Which form the Cha- 
tacteriſtics of an honeſt and a worthy Man, are 
alter d and chang d to their Contraries. For Ex- 
ample; to return a Depofite, to perform a Promiſe, 
and other Matters that are relative to” Fruth a t 
Honeſty; ſometimes alter ſo much throught Cit- 
cumſtances, that it is Juſt; they ſhowld not Be 6b- 
fery'd, For it is proper to have Recourſe to 
thofe Fundamentals of Honeſty wWiiich T have 
already | laid down; in the firft Place, That of in- 
juring io Perſon ; ab ſecondly, that 6f being ſub- 
fervient to the publit Good. When there is an 
Alteration in Circumſtances, the Complexion of 
the Duty is changed likewiſe, for it} is not unalter- 
able. 

A Promiſe ad a Paction may 19 to be made, 
the Performance of which may be prejudicial ei. 
ther to the Party promiſing, of to the Party to 


hom the Promiſe is made. For (as we ſte in the 
(s) Play) had not Neptune performed his Promiſe 


to Theſeus, the latter would not have loſt his Satr 
2 ) Play] Written by Eurypides. 2 
C 2 Eippolitus 


20 M. T. Crcero's Opricrs; or. 
Hippolitus. For we are told, that of three Wiſhes 
to be granted him, the third, which he made in a 
Paſſion, Was the Death of Hippolitus, which, when 
it was grantef, threw him in the moſt dreadful 
Agonies. Therefore you are not to perform thoſe 
Promiſes which may be prejudicial to the Party 
to Whom you! promiſe: Nor if they may be more 
hurtful to you than they can be ſerviceable to him. 
It is inconſiſtent with our Duty, not to prefer the 
greater Obligation to the leſs. For Inſtance, fup- 
poſe you ſhould promiſe to appear in Court in 
Favour of a another Perſon while his Cauſe | is 
| depending; nom, if your Son was to be ſeized 
violently ill, in the mean Time, it would be no 
Breach of Duty in you not to perform what you 
Promiſe ;. the other Perſon would rather be guilty 
of that Breach, if he ſhould complain that he was p 
given up. Having ſaid thus much, there, can b. 
be no Manner of Doubt, that a Man is not bound 0 
by thoſe Promiſes which he makes either under 
the Influence, of Fear, or. through the Seduction Ml +, 
of Deceit. Many ſuch Promiſes are cancelled IM ch 
the Edict of the Pretor's Court, ſome by m 
* i. Acts of the Legiſlature. For very of- ſu 
ten a Man way be wronged. by a wrong Repre- re 
ſentation of the Fact; and by a too artful, but I be 
malicious, Conſtruction of the Law. Hence, le W 
Rigor of Lap, is the Rigor of Injuſtice, is a Saying in 
that is now worn into a Proverb. We have 1. 
known many ſcandalous Things of this Kind «4, 
happen even in the Occcurrences of Government. de 
- Thus, when a General had concluded a, Truce ra. 
with his Enemy, for thirty Pl yet n that I fai 
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Concerning the Moral Duties of Mankind. 21 
Enemy's Territories every Night, becauſe the 
Truce was only for ſo; many Days, without any 
Mention of Nights. Nor indeed is the Conduct 
of our Countryman Quintus Fabius Labeo, to be 
approved of, or, whoever: he was, (for I have 
the Story only by Report) who being appointed 
an Arbiter by the Senate to ſettle a Boundary be- 
tween the People of Nola, and thoſe of Naples, 
counſelled each of thoſe People, ſeverally, to do 
nothing that might look like Greedineſs or For- 
wardneſs, and that each ought rather to draw back 
than advance. Both of them taking this Ad- 
vice; a Space of unoccupied Ground was leſt 
in the Middle. He therefore adjudged to each 
People, the Boundary to which they had confined 
themſelves, and all that was in the Middle, to the 
People of Rome. This was not a judgment, 
but a groſs Cheat, and we ought to avoid all An 
1d of that kind in all our Tranſactions. 
er MW XI. Certain Duties are to be obſerved. « even 
on i towards thoſe who have wronged you. For 
ed chere is a Mean even in Revenge and Puniſn- 
by ments. Nay, I am not certain whether it is not 
f- WW ſufncient for the Perſon who has injured you to 
re. repent of what he has done, ſo that he may never 
ut be guilty: of the like to come; and, may be a 
e Warning for others not to be ſo forward to offend 
ns in the fame Manner. Now, in Government, the 
we Laws of War are to be punctually obſerved; for 
nd WW there were two Manners of Diſputing, one by 
nt. debating, the other by fighting; the former cha- 
ace racteriſes Men, the latter Brutes; but if the former 
hat fails, Recourſe muſt be had to the latter. Wars there- 
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| fore aretobe undertaken that we may live in Peace, 
without being injured. ' But when we obtain the 
Victory,” we! muſt preſerve thoſe Enemies who 
behaved. without Cruelty. or Inhumanity during 
- the War: For Example, our Forefathers re- 
ceived even as Members of their State, the Tu/- 
eam, the gui, the Volſcians, the Sabines, and the 
Hernici, but utterly deſtroyed Carthage "a Nu 
mantia. I am unwilling to mention Corinib, but 
I believe they had ſome Motive, and particularly, 

| they were induced to deſtroy it, left. rhe Advan-· 
tages of its Situation ſhould invite the Inhabitants 
th make War in future Times. In my poor Opi- 
nion, we ought always to hearken to Peace, where 
it is fair, and without Deceit and Subterfuge. Had 
my Voice been followed on this Head, we might 
{till haye had ſome Form of Government (cho per- 

haps none of the beſt) whereas, now, we have 

none. If we are to regard thoſe Enemies whom we 

conquer by Strength, we are like wiſe to protect 
thoſe who throw themſelves upon the Honour of 
our General, and lay down their Arms even tho 
the battering Rams ſhould have ſtruck their Walls, 
In this Reſpect, the Roman Government fo ſcru- 
pulouſly obſerved the Rules of Juſtice, that it iſ ©» 
was, a Cuſtom among our Anceſtors, that they 0 
who received, under their Protection, Cities, or x 
| Nations conquered in War, became their Patrons. 
No the Juſtice of War was moft religiouſly 
pointed out by the (o) ceremonial Law of the 


Romany. No ayes are given tq underſtand, 
15 5 5 > s fo ts * 1 * 0 9 5 3 4 N | that 


us $4 


Hmong Ceremonial + Th Org, Feciali | ure. I dont know 
that we mY An Ell m for this Law. The 2 
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that no War is juſt, unleſß it is undertaken to ( 
reclaim Property, or unleſe it is ſolemnly de? 
nounc'd and proclaim'd before Hand. Popillas, 
when a General, held a Province where Cato s Son 
ſervd in his Army; it happened that Popilius 
thought proper to reduce the Legion in which he 
ſerv'd; and he diſmiſs'd Cat's Sen at the lame 
Time. The young Man, however, liked a Miliarr 
Life ſo well, that he remained in the Army. Bur 
his Father wrote to Popilius, that if he ſuffer:d 
him to continue in the Army, he ſhould” for A 
fcohd Time give him the Military Oath; be 
cauſe being 
fully fight with the Enemy. 12921 41 

S0 very exact were they in Matters of Warn 
fare. In the Letter which old Cato. wrote to his 
N on this Occaſion he tells him; That. he 


heard, he had got his Diſcharge from the Con- 


ſul, while he was ſerving as a Soldier in Mace» 


donia, during the War with Perſeus; he therefore 
enjoins him to take Care not to enter upon 60s 


of the Colle of the Feeciales came the neareſt, of any Thing 
we have legs land, to thoſe of the Earl Marſhal, and 
Branches of it 155 remain with the College of Heralds, - 7 heir 


Inſtitution, however, as appears by this and other Parts of | 
Author's Works, was far from bein ial; 1 Fob 


only -Ceremon 
they. were the Jadge of the Senſe of Treaties, of the Juſtice of 


Peace and War ; and they were amongſt the oldeſt Orders in 
Rome, being inſtituted by —_ Pompilius.” 


(By To reclaim Prope 2 & ] The formal and public 3 
claration of War was an MARY Preliminary 125 

the Romans. This Decfaratioh was either nent rc or 

ple The Lonficdoudl was, When it wWas made cum Retum r 
petitione, which ſometimes not only imply d Satisfaction for Pro- 


perty, dat Puniſhment upon the Ofner A fimple Decla- 
tatiöt was without any Condition, as When an fofory coul 


hot be re ifed ; or when War was firſt declared by the othe 
ye” ie Gritins, Lib. ivr. Chap. 3. De gure Bell, —_— 4 


6 + 4 : becauſe : 


free from the firſt, he. auld not las 
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becauſe it was not lawful for a Man who is not a 
Soldier, to fight with an Enemy. (9). nis 
XII. And indeed there is one Thing very reinark- 
able, that a Principal in War, with us, is call'd a 


Hosris, and thereby the Softneſs of the Appellati- 
on, leſſens che Horror of the Thing. For our An- 


&ftors called thoſe HosTzs whom we call Strangers. 
This can be proved by Expreſſions from the twelve 
Tables ; for Inſtance, à Day appointed for the Hos- 
718 10 Plead; and again, A Roman's Right of Pro- 
ferty againſt a HosT1s never perſcribes. What can 
be more compleatly polite than this? To call thoſe 
with whom you were at War, by ſo ſoft an Ap- 
pellation? It is true that Length of Time has af- 
fixt an harſher" Signification de chis Word, which 
is no never applyed to the Stranger, but to him, 
who carries Arms' againſt us. 
Mean while, when we fight for Empite, and 
when we ſock Glory in Arms, all thoſe Grounds of 
War which I have already enumerated to be juſt 
ones, muſt abſolutely enter into ſuch a War. But 
Wars that are founded. upon the Glory of Conqueſt 
Alone are to be carry'd on with leſs Rancour. Thus 
we treat a Fellow- Citizen in a different Manner as 
4 Foe, than e do, as an Antagoniſt, As the latter, 
the Struggle is for Glory and Power, as the former 
for Life and Reputarion. Thus we fought a- 


act Fal This is a very extraordinary Story and ſhews 
N between the antient and modern Way of ma- 

Lam not ſure, however, whetber there is not 
8 ſcrupulous 3 in old Cato's Delicacy. No War can 
be juſt but whats 1s undertaken for the public Good, in which 
every Man is a, Party; and tho' a military Oath is neceſſary 
for preſerving Diſcipline. and Subordination, yet every Man 
3s juſtify'd, upon general Principles, in acting, even offenſively, 
 _ the Enemies of his Connery 


gainſt 
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gainſt the Celliberians, we fought againſt the Cin-- 
brians, as againſt Enemies; the Queſtion was not 
who ſhould command, but who ſhould exit. We 
fought for Command againſt the Latines, the Sa- 
bines, the Samnites, the Carthagenians, and Pyrrbus; 
the Carthagenians, tis true, were faithleſs! and 
Hannibal was cruel, but the others were better prin- 
cipled. The Speech of Pyrrbus about ranſoming 
the nee is a fine one and to our Furpoſes 


In War not crofty, but in Battle bold, 
No Wealth I value, and I ſpurn at Cold. 
Be Steel the only Metal ſhall decree 
The Fate of Empire, or to you, or me. 
. The generous Conqueſt be by Courage ty d, 
And all the Captives on the Roman Side. 
I fear, by all the Gods of open War, 
As fate their Lives, their Freedom I will ſpare. . 


This Sentiment is truly noble and worthy the 
Blood of the Eacidæ. | 

XIII. . Nay, if even private Perſons ſhould, upon 
certain Emergencies, make a Promiſe to the Enemy, 
they ought to obſerve it. Thus (r) Regulus, when 
he was made a Priſoner by the Carthagenians in the 
firſt Punic War, being ſent to Rome to treat of an 
Exchange of Priſoners, he ſwore that he would re- 
turn. The firſt Thing he did when he came to 
Rome was to deliver his Opinion in the Senate a- 
gainſt the Exchange, and after that, when his Re- 
lations and Friends ſought to detain him, he choſe 


0 r) Regulus) This Paſſage is T think 2a "firong prob that 
Be * the Story of nf is not, as ſome would have it, a meer 
jon. | | : 


to 
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ton deliver hinfelf up to a cruel Death rather than 
1 to the Enemm ( 
ib Regard 40 the ſccond Pumis War ;, after the 
Baule of Cannery Hannibal ant ten Romans io Rome 
under an Oath that they would return to bim, uulgſs they 
prucureii the' Priſoners to be renſamed.-... Bus the Cenſors 
disfranchiſed and mulittd in an annual Fine, as long as 
they: lived, all of them that were potiur'd, as well as. bim 
who — ter i of bis Oatb. For when, by the 
Leave of Hannibal, be bad left the Camp, be return'd 
foon after, uniir Net of boving forgot ſomewhat, and 
then again lending whe Camp, be pretended that be tas 
free from the Obligation of bis Oath, which he wes with 
Regard to th wat, bat not the Meaning, of it. For 
the moral Oblization der in the Senſe, and not in the 
Words of anOatb. But our Forefathers ſet us a. moſt 
eminent Example of Juſtice towards an Enemy. For 
oben u Deſerter from Pyrrhus offered to the Senate to 
diſpatch that Prince by Poiſon, the Senate and C. Fa- 
bricius deliver d the Traytor ap to Pytrhus. Thus 
they diſapproved of. taking off by Treachery, an Enemy 
who was powerful, and was carrying en again them 
an unprovoked War. © 
Having faid thus much of the warlike Duties, 
I muſt put you in Mind, that Juſtice is due even 
to the loweſt of Mankind: And nothing can be 
1 lower than the Condition and Fortune of « a Slave. 
| And yet it is no unreaſonable Rule to put them 
upon the ſame Footing as hir'd Labourers, oblige 
'Þ thera to do their Work, but to give them their 
0 Dues. Now, as Injuſticr may be done two Ways, 
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| "(a ) This Sefton l is not admitted tobe} vevvine, and in ts 
| Original it is diſtinguiſhed by different Characters. 
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Force of a Lion; both are utterly 


Perſon they pretend to oblige; are neither beneficent 
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ant to Bo- 
ciety, but Fraud is the moſt deteſtable, But in the 
whole Syſtem of Villany, the capital Villain is he 
who, in practiſing the greateſt Crimes, deceives un: 
der the Maſk of Virtue, __ 

"XIV. Having thus treated: of Juſtice, 3 
now, Win. ſpeak, of Beneficence and I. i- 
berality, Virtues, that are the moſt. agreeable to 
the Nature of Man, but they are to be practiſed 
with great Circumſpection. For, in the firſt Place, 
we are to take care left our Kindneſs ſhould hurt 


both thoſe whom it is meant to aſſiſt, and others. 


In the next Place, it ought not to exceed our Abi- 
lities; and it ought to be adapted to the Deſerts of 
the Object. This is the Fundamental of Juſtice 
to which all I fay here is to refer. For they who 
do Kindneſſes which prove of Diſſervice to the 


nor generous, but execrable Sycophants. And they 
who injure one Party in order ta be liberal to ano- 
ther, are guilty of the ſame Diſhoneſty, as if they 
ſhould approprige to themſelves what _— ro 
another, 

Now, many, and they eſpecially who- are the 
moſt ambitious after Grandeur and Glory, rob one 
Party to enrich another; and account themſelves 


generous to their Friends if they enrich them at a- 


ny Rate. This is ſo far from being conſiſtent with, 
that nothing can be more contrary to, our Duty. 


Let us therefore ſtill practiſe that Kind of Genero- 
ſity that is ſerviceable to our Friends, but hurtful 
to none. Upon this Principle, when Lucius Ol 
ks and Caius Cæſar took Property from its juſt 


Owners and transferr'd it to others, inſo doing 9 
ought 


28M. T. Crenno's Opvicns; er, 
ought” not to be accounted: generous; for nothing 
can be generous that is not juſt, © 4 

Out next Part of Circumſpection is, that our Ge- 


nerofity never ſhould exceed our Abilties. For they 
who are more generous than their Circumſtances 
admit of, are guilty of a capital Error, by wronging 
their Relations; becauſe they beſtow- upon Strangers 
choſe Means vhich they might, with greater Juſt- 
ice, give, or leave, to their Relations. Now a Ge- 
neroſity of this Kind is generally attended with a 
Luſt to raviſh and to plunder, in order to be fur- 
niſhed with the Means to give away. For it is 
eaſy to obſerve, that moſt of them are not ſo much 
by Nature generous, as they are-miſled by a Kind 
of Pride to do a great many Things to get them- 
ſelves the Character of being generous, and this 
Kind of Generoſity is not ſo much the Effect of 
Principle, as of Oſtentation. Now ſuch a Diſguiſe 
of Diſpoſition is more nearly d to Wale than 
to Generoſity or Virtue. 

The third Head of Circumſpection I propoſed to 

treat of was, that in dur Generoſity we ſhould have 
3 to Merit; and conſequently examine both the 
Morals of the Party to whom we are generous, and 
his Diſpoſition towards us, together with the gene- 
ral Good of Society, and how far he may have al- 
ready contributed to our own Utility, Could all 
thoſe Conſiderations be united, it were the more 
deſirable, but the Object, in whom is united the 
moſt numerous, and the moſt important of them 
ought with us to have the Preference. 

XV. As Society therefore is not compoſed of 
Men who are abſolutely perfect and compleatly 
Nen Jo of Men who have great Merit if they poſ- 

lets 


F 
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ſeſs the Outlines of Worth, we are, I chink, from © 
thence to infer, that no man is to be neglected, 
in whom we can diſcern the fainteſt Character of 
Virtue. Now, our Regard for Mankind oughit to, 15 
be in Proportion as a Perſon is adorned with the 
milder Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, and that 
Juſtice of which I have ſo largely treated. 
Theſe are the Virtues that characteriſe a good Man, 
for, generally ſpeaking, Reſolution and Greatneſs 
of Soul exert themſelves too impetuouſly i in Men 
who are not compleatly wiſe and perfect. 
HFaying ſaid thus much of Morals; Wich Re- 
— to the Kindneſs which a Perſon expretidaciar 
us, our firſt Duty is, to perform the moſt for him 
by whom we are moſt. beloved. Now ve are to 
judge of Kindneſs, not like giddy, young, Boys, by 
. a Fit of Love-Paſſion, but by its Firmneſs and 
| Perſeverance. But if its Merits are ſuch, that we 
N are not to court, but to requite the Kindneſs, the 
greater ought our Care to be; for there is no 
Duty more indiſpenſible than to pay our Gratitude 
where it is due. Now if, as Hęſiod enjoyns, we ought 
if it is in our Power to repay a Loan with Intereſt, 
how ought we to act when call'd upon by Kind- 
neſs? Are we not to imitate thoſe rich Grounds 
which yeild a greater Crop than they receive Seed. 
For, if we readily oblige thoſe, who, we are in 
Hopes, will ſerve us, how ought we to behave to- 
wards thoſe who have ſerved us already? For as 
Generoſity is of two Kinds, the one, conferring a 
Favour, the other, repaying, it: The conferring it 
is our own Option; but the not repaying it is in- 
compatible with the Character of a good Man, pro- 
viding he can repay it without Injury to any. 
We 
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We are likewiſe: to have regard to the Degrees of 
Favours, and doubtleſs we owe the greateſt Ac- 
\knowledgments where the | greateſt Kindneſs is 
conferred. Mean while we are, above all Things; 
to conſider the Spirit, the Zeal, and the Meaning 
wich which a Favour is conferr d. For many 


confer; their Favours /thro* Caprice, without any 
4 


nt, upon all Mankind promiſcuouſſy, as 
i influenc'd by à Diſeaſe, or a funden Whirt of 
Mind, that carries them away like a Hurricane: 
Such Favours are not to be rated ſo high, as thoſe 
wich reſult from Judgment, Conſideration and 
Conſtancy. But in conferring or requiting Kind- 
ness, the chief Rule of our Duty bought to be, if 
all other Circumſtances are e = to confer moſt 
upon the Man who-ſtands in — Need of it. 
The Reverſe of this is practiſed by the Generality; 
ho direct their greateſt Services to the Men from 
Whom» they hope the moſt, tho* "ow Rand ihr no 
Need of them. £807 03 
XVI. Now Society wid Altiances rival Men 
wok de beſt ipreſerved if the greateſt Benefits 
were donſerrid Where there is the neareſt Rela- 
tion. But we ought to go higher if we are to in- 
veſtigate the natural Principles of Intereourſe and 
Community amongſt” Men. The firſt is, chat 
which is perceiv di in tlie Society of the whole hu- 
man Race, and its Chain is form'd by Speech 
and Reaſon,” which by teacfüng; learning, com- 
municating, debating and judging, conciliate Men 
together, and bind them into a Kind of natural 
Society. There is nothing in which we differ 
ö more from the Nature of Frutes than in this; for 
| ve very often allow them to have Courage; as for 
"Inſtance, Horſes and Lyons; but we never ad = 
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that chey poſſeſs Juſtice, Equity and Gobdneſs; 
becauſe they art vold of Reaſon and Speech. Now 
this is the Kind of Society that is moſt extenſive 
with Markind amongſt themſelves,” afrd iti goes 
thre” alf for here a Commumey ef alf Things hat 
Nature Has produced for” the common "Ute "of 
Mankind, is preſerv'd, fo, CA chat they tr 
poffeſs'd in the Manner pre ferib'd by Laws 80 
dvil Statutes. But every h elfe is to be bend 
according to the Cet Proverk! „That all Fhin 
amongſt Priends are to be in Commons "Nyw 
cis Community conſiſts of Things which are 5f 


| that Nature 38 is placd by Eins under one 


Head, but may b be apply d to any Hr (ſaßs chat 
Author) who Kindly diretts the Beebildertid TY coaller 
in the "right Road; dbes as it "were, Abt his amy 
by hit Lamp",  whith „vert continues t 1 
Light'ro bimſelf after it has lighttd the bther. oe e 
In this fingfe Inſtance, we art ſuffcientry en 
joyned to perform, even to a Stranger, all the Ser- 

viee we can perform without Petriment to Our 
ſelves.” Now the following Sayings are common; 

That we are to debar no Mis fol the running Streams; 
Mu we are to ſuffer Fire to be Hndled at Fire; That 
toe are to give faithful Counſel to à Perſon who is 


n Dbubt: All which are Particulars that are ſer- 


viceable to the Receiver without being detrimental 
to the Beſtower. We are therefote to practiſe them 
and be conſtantly contributing ſomewhat 'ro' the 
common Good. As the Means; However, of - each 
particular Perſon are very hea. and the Nutn- - 
bers of the Indigent are boundlefs, our diſtri- 


butive Generoſity out tit tõ be regulated by 


the Saying of Eunius; it muſt continue to give Light 
Is 


\ 
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— 2 that we may ſtill be Poſſelt 5 * 
* to be generous to our Friends. 
XVII. Now the Degrees of human Sociey. are 
many. Not to ſpeak of that unbounded Kind 
wy” I have. already mentioned, there is one more con- 
fined, which conſiſts, of Men of the ſame Race, 
Nation and Language, by which, Peopleare more 
intimately connected among themſelves. A more 
contracted Society. than that conſiſts of Men inha- 
biting the ſame City, for many Things in Cities 
ate in common, ſuch as their Forum, their Tem- 
ples, their Porticoes, their Streets, their Laws, 
their Rites, their Courts of Juſtice, their Trials, 
not to mention their Cuſtoms and Intimacies, with 
a great Number of particular Dealings and. In- 
tercourſes amongſt themſelves. There is a Kill 
more contracted Degree of Society, which is, that 
of Blood, and this cloſes, in a narrow Point, the 


2 . Aſſociation of the W 
Kace. 5913392 n 19959 ow 75 0 

For, as it is; 2 common natural Principle among 

animated Beings, that they have a Deſire to 
propagate their . own. Species, the firſt Principle 
of Society therefore conſiſts in the Cohabitation 
of Man and Wife, the next in Children, the next 
in a Family within one Roof, where every Thing 
is in common. This Society. gives riſe to the 
City, and is, as it were, the Nurſery of the Com- 
mon- Wealth. Next follows 0 Connexion of 
| Brotherhood, next that of Couſins in their dit- 
ö ferent Degrees, and when they grow too numerous 
1 to be contained under one Roof, they are trans- 


=_ en to n, Dwallings, as it were to ſo 
. 4 * 1 Barn % many 
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ie many Colonies. Then follow Marriages and Al- 
lances, by which, our Kinſmen are multiplied,” 
The Deſcendants, by this Propagation, give riſe to 
Government. But the Ties and Affections of Blood 
bind Mankind by the moſt endearing Conſide- 
rations 

For there is ſomething very powerful in having 
the (ti) Monuments of our Anceſtors the fame, i in 
practiſing (a) the ſame religious Rites; and in (x Y 
having the ſame Places of Burying. But amongſt all 
the Degrees of Society, none is more excellent, none 
more ſtable than, when Worthy Men, thro? a Simila-. 
rity of Manners, are intimately connected together. 
For, as I have often ſaid, even when we diſcern 
the ()) Honeſtum in another, it touches us and 
makes us Friends to the Man who poſſeſſes it. 

Now though Virtue; of every Kind, attracts and 
charms ys to the Love of thoſe who poſſeſs it, 


( 5 Afonateate) F our Anceſtors) This was of great Efficacy 
amongſt the Romans, and tbe Sight of the Statues of their An- 
WE ceftors was a powerful Incitement to the Brave, and a Check 
Ing the Wicked. 
to (u), The ſame religions Bites] Every great F amily amongſt the 
ple Remans had certain Deities, for whom they bad à peculiar Re- 
1 * verence; and this gave Rite to the different Forms of Wor- 
ion ſhip amongſt. them. This Veneration genetally roſe from 
ext the Tradition of their being deſcended from, or favour'd by, 
6-4 thoſe Deities. 
ung ( Plares of) Burying] The Romans were ſo religious in this 
the Reſpect, that even when they parted with their Eſtates, they 

kept the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors, and a Right tO, a Way 
ON” co come at them. | 
2 of (F) Honeftum) I have not ventured to tranſlate hint Word. 
dif- becauſe I know no ſingle Word in the Exgli Language to 

expreſs it. The Word Virtue does not; becauſe our Author 
TOUS plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Honeſtum and Virtus. The 
ans- Word Honeſty in Engliſß comes the neareſt to it; but does 
not come up fully to the Idea of the Honeſtum, which property. 
implies graceful Virtue. One of our modern Poets, 1 think, 
1any has e! it prettily by calling it the Moral Verar-. 


9 yet 
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yet that Love is ſtrongeſt that is effected by Juſtice 
and Generoſity. For nothing is more lovely, no- 
thing is more binding, than a Similarity of Manners 
amongſt worthy Men; becauſe amongſt thoſe, whoſe 
Purſuits and Pleaſures are the ſame, every Man is 
pleaſed as much with his Neighbour as he is. with 
himſelf; and that is effected which Pytbhagoras took 
to be the higheſt Effort of Friendſhip; for many 
become one.” A ſtrong Community is likewiſe ef- 
fected by an interchangeable Courſe of good Offices; 
which by being mutual and agreeable cement thoſe 
tot amongſt whom they happen, in inthflolu- 
ble Bonds of Friendſhip. 

But when we view every Thing in the Eye of 
Reaſon, of all Connexions none is more weighty, 
none is more dear than that between every Indivi- 
dual and his Country. Our Parents are dear to us; 
our Children, our Kinſmen, our Friends are dear 
to us, but our Country alone comprehends all the 
deareſt (2) Endearments of Mankind. What 
good Man would heſitate to die for her to do her 
Service? The more execrably unnatural therefore 
are they who (a) wound their Country by every 
Species of Guilt, and who now are, and have been 
employed in her utter Deſtruction. But were we to 
form a Computation or an Eſtimate of the chief Ob- 
jects of our Duty, the principal are our Country and 
our Parents, to whom we are bound by the ſtrong- 
eſt Obligations. The next are our Children and 
Family, who depend upon us alone without ha- 
ving any other . The next, our agreeable 


* Dear E Xx EB Orig. Omnes omnium C hariewtes. 

(4) Wound their Country] Our Author wrote this ſoon after 
Chars Death when Marc Antony was endeavouring to continue 
his . 


Kinſmen, 


— — 
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Kinſmen, who generally ſhare our Fortune in com- 


mon. The neceſſary Supports of Life therefore 


are due chiefly to thoſe I have already mentioned. 
But the mutual Intercourſes of Life, Counſels, 
Diſcourſes, Exhortations, Conſultations, and even 
ſometimes Reproaches, are the Attributes of Friend- 
ſhip; and thoſe Friendſhips are the moſt agreeable 


that are cemented by a Similarity of Mannets. 


XVIII. But in performing all thoſe Duties, we 
are carefully to conſider the ſeveral Neceffities of 
the Objects, and in what every one of them can, ot 
cannot ſerve themſelves without us. Therefore the 
Tyes of Blood muſt ſometimes give way to the Ob- 
jects of Neceſſity. Some Duties ate owing to ſome 
pteferably to others. For Inſtance, you are ſoon- 
er to help your Neighbour to inn his (+) Corn, than 
your Brother of your Friend; but in the Caſe of 
a Law - ſuit, you are to take part with your Kinſman 
or your Friend, rather than with your Neighbour: 
Theſe Conſiderations therefore and the like, ought 
to. enter into every. Duty, and we ought. to keep 
ourſelves in Uſe an Practice that we may be able to 
keep the Accounts of our Duties, and by adding or 
ſubſtracting to (c) ſtrike the Ballance, by which we 
can ſee the Proportion to which every Party is en- 
titled. 

But as neither Phyſicians, nor Generals, nor Ora- 
tors, however perfect they may be in the Theory of 


(5). T6 im bi. Cm] The Romans in this Refpett were very. 
neighbourly ; for, from ſeveral Paſſages of the Ancients it was 
uſual for a Farmer to ſummon all his Neighbours to help him 
both to cut down and inn his Corn. 

(e Strike the Ballance) The Commentators have raiſed a 

at Duſt about this P age in the Original, but [ think, no- 
5 ing 51 a. Planer than it ſhould ſtand as J have ranflared | 
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their ſeveral Arts, can ever perform any. Thi 

is great without Experience and Practice: 15 1 
have laid down Rules for the Obſervation of . 


ties; and others have done the ſame, hut the Im- 


portance of the Matter demands Experience and 
Practice. I have now I think ſufficiently treated 
of the Manner i in which the Honeſtum which gives 
the Fitneſs to our Duties, ariſes from thoſe Matters 
that come within the Rights of human Society. 


It muſt be underſtood, however, at the ſame 


Time, that when the four Springs from which Virtue 
and Honeſty ariſes are laid open, that which is done 
with a great, elevated, and diſintereſted, Spirit, will 
always make the nobleſt Figure. Therefore the 
higheſt of all Reproaches is ſomewhat of * fol- 
lowing Kind: 


Young Men ye carry but the Souls of Wenn, 
That Woman of a Man —— R 
Or ſomewhat of the following Kind, 
Give me a Trophy without Toil or Danger. 
On the other Hand we are, I dont know how it is, 
inſpired with a fuller Elocution when we praiſe 
Actions performed with Magnanimity, with For- 
titude, and Virtue. From hence ; Marathon, Sal- 
mine, Platæa, Thermopyle, Leufira, have become 
the Themes of Rhetoricians; and amongſt our- 
ſelves, Cocles, the Decii, the two Scipiones, Cneiuss 
and Publius, Marcus Marcellus; and a great many 
others. But above all the Romaw#People in gene- 
ral are diſtinguiſhed by Elevation of Spirit; for 
their Fondneſs for military Glory appears from their 
Statues being generally dreſſed in warlike Habits. 
XIX. But that Magnanimity that is diſcovered 


in n being expoſed to Toil and Danger, if not found- 
ed 
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ed on Juſtice and directed to public Good, but 


influenced by Self- Intereſt, is blameable. For fo 


far from being a Character of Virtue, it indicates a 
Barbarity, that is deſtructive of Humanity itſelf. 
The Stoics therefore define Fortitude rightly, when 
they call it Virtue fighting on the Side of Juſtice. No 
Man therefore who has acquired the Reputation of 
Fortitude, ever attains to Glory by Deceit and 
Malice; for nothing that is unjuſt can be virtuous: 

It is therefore finely ſaid by Plato, that as the 
Knowledge that is diveſted of Juſtice deſerves 
the Appellation of Cunning, rather than Wiſdom, fo 
4 Mind unſuſceptible of Fear, if animated by pri- 
vate ' Intereſt and not public Utility, deſerves the 
Character of Audaciouſneſs, rather than of Forti- 
tude, We therefore require that all Men of Cou- 
rage and Magnanimity ſhould be, at the ſame Time 
Men of Virtue and of Simplicity, Lovers of Truth 
and Enemies to all Deceit ; For theſe are the main 
Characters of Juſtice. 

But there is one diſagreeable > ads Be that 
Obſtinacy, and an undue Ambition for Power, too 
naturally ſhoot up from this Elevation and Great- 
neſs of Spirit. For, as Plato tells us, that all the 
Character of the Lacedemonians was, to be fir'd 
with a Deſire to conquer; thus the Man who is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by his Magnanimity, is moſt” 
animated by the Ambition of, being the Leader, or 
rather the Maſter, of all. Now it is a difficult Mat- 
ter in a Man, who deſires to excel in every Reſpect, 
to preſerve that Equanimity which is the Characte- 
riſtic of Juſtice. Hence it is, that they will not ſut- 
fer themſelves to be thwarted in a Debate, nor by 
Of: Law, either general or conſtitutional ; and in 


D 3 public 
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public Matters they are commonly guilty of Cor: 
ruption and Faction, in order to ſtrengthen their 
Intereſt all they can, and they chuſe to be Superi- 
ars through Power, rather than Equals in Juſtice. 
But the more difficult the Taſk of correcting this 
Abuſe i is, jt is the more glorious ; for no Exigen - 
cy can happen that ought to be void of Juſtice. 
They therefore who oppoſe, not they who com- 
mit, Injuſtice are to be deemed brave and Magna- 
nimous. Now genuine and well conducted Mag- 2 


nanimity judges that the Honeftum which is Nature's 


chief Aim, conſiſts in Realities and not in Appea- 


rances; and rather chuſes to have, than to ſeem j 


to have a Superiority, in Merit: For the Man who 
is ſway'd by the Prejudices of an ignorant Rabble 
is not to be rated in the Ranks of the great. But 


the Man of a Spirit the moſt elevated and the moſt | 


ambitious of Glory, is the moſt eaſily puſhed on to 
Acts of Injuſtice. This is a tickliſh and a flippery 
Situation; for ſcarcely can there be found a Man 
who after enduring Toils and encountering Dan- 
gers, does not pant for Popularity as the Reward 
of his Exploits. 

XX. It is certain that a bjave and anclevated Spi- 
rit is chiefly diſcernable by two Characters. The firſt 
_ conſiſts in deſpiſing the Outſide of Things, from this 
"Conviction within itſelf, that a Man ought to ad- 
mire, deſire, or court nothing but what is virtuous 
and becoming; and that he ought to fink unde: 
no human Might, nor yeild to any Diſorder, either 
of Spirit or Fortune. The other Character of Mag. 
nanimity is, that poſſeſſed of ſuch a Spirit as I have 
pointed out, you enter upon ſome Undertaking, 
not only of great Importance in itſelf and of great 


Volt 
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= I Utility to the Public, but extremely arduous, full 
ir of Difficulties, and dangerous both t to Life 11 ma- 
i- ny of its Concomitants.. 
©. In the Latter of thoſe two Characters con alt 
us Glory, Majeſty, and, let me add, Utility; but the 
nr Wl Cauſes and the efficient Means that form great Men 
is in the former, which contains the Principles that 


m: elevate the Soul, and gives it a Contempt for tem- 
aa: porary Conſiderations. Now this very Excellence 
ag- Wl conſiſts in two Particulars; you are to deem that 
e's only to be good that is virtuous; and you muſt be 
ea: free from all mental Diſorder. For we are to look 
em BY upon it as the Character of a noble and an elevat- 
vho BY ed Soul, to flight all thoſe Conſiderations that the 
ble WY Generality of Mankind account great and glorious, 
_= and to deſpiſe them, upon firm and durable Prin- 
no 


ciples; while Strength of Mind and Greatneſs of 
n to Reſolution is diſcerned, in bearing thoſe Calamities, 
Per) which, in the Courſe of Man's Life, are many 
and various, ſo as not to be driven from your na- 
Dan; tural Diſpoſition, nor from the Character of a wiſe 
ward I Man. For there is great Inconſiſtency in a Man, 
if after being Proof againſt Fear, he ſhould yeild 
to Paſſion; or if, after ſurmounting Toil, he ſhould 
e fir be ſubdued by Pleaſure. It ought, therefore, to 
n this be a main Conſideration with us to avoid the Love 
of Money; for nothing ſo truly characteriſes a 
narrow, grovelling, Diſpoſition, as Avarice does ; 
and nothing is more noble and more exalted than 
to deſpiſe Riches, if you have them not, and if 
you have them, to employ them in virtyous and 
generous Purpoles, (d) | 


D 4 An 
(4) A Reader of very ordinary Erudition may eaſily per- 
ceive 


3 
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An inordinate Paſſion, for Glory, as I have al. 
ready. obſerv d, is likewiſe to be guarded againſt; 
for it deprives us of Liberty, the only Prize for 
which Men of elevated Sentiments ought to con- 
tend. Power is fo far from being deſirable in itſelf, 
that it ſometimes ought to be refuſed, nay re- 
ſigned. We ſhould likewiſe be free from all Diſor- 
ders of the Mind, from all violent Paſſion and 
Fear as well as Languor, Voluptuouſneſs, and An- 
ger, that we may poſſeſs that Tranquillity and 
Security which are attended with both Uniformity 
and Dignity. Now many there are, and have been, 
who courting that Tranquillity which I have men- 
tioned here, have with drawn themſelves from pub- 
lic Affairs, to take refuge in Retirement. Amongſt 
_ theſe, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt leading of our 

Philoſophers, and ſome Perſons of ſtrict and grave 
Diſpoſitions, were unable to bear with the Man- 
ners either of the People or the Directors; and 
ſome have lived in the Country amuſing themſelves 
with the Management of their private Affairs. Their 
Aim was truly royal, that they might enjoy their 
Liberty, without wanting any Thing, or obeying 
any Perſon; for the Characteriſtic of Ka is, 10 
hve as you incline. 

XXI. Therefore, as it is a Maxim in common 
with thoſe who are ambitious for Power, and with 
thoſe who court Retirement, and whom ] have juſt 
now deſcribed, that the former imagine they can 
_— n if they are poſſeſt of great Intereſt, 


perceive how 3 the beſt Hiſtorians and Poets among 
the Romans were indebted to this and the foregoing Chapter 
which have lerv'd as a common Place for their fineſt Sentiments. 


and 


ongſ 
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ents. 


and 
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and the latter, if they can be contented with - their 
own, be it ever ſo little; in this Reſpe& the Sen- 
timents of neither are to be abſolutely rejected. 
But a Life of Retirement is more eaſy, more ſafe; 
leſs tireſome, and leſs troubleſome than any other; 
while the Life of thoſe who apply themſelves. to 
the Affairs of Government and to the Manage- 
ment of a State, is more beneficial to Mankind, 
and more conducive to Glory and Renoẽ wm. 

Allowances, therefore, are to be made to thoſe 


who having no Management in public Matters, 


but happy in an excellent Genius, give themſelves 
up to Learning: And to thoſe who thro' Want of 
Health, or for ſome very weighty Reaſon, retire 
from Affairs of Government, and leave, to others, 
the Power and the Honour of the Adminiſtration. 
But when Men, who have none of thoſe Reaſons to 
plead, ſay, that they deſpiſe that Power and thoſe 


Offices which moſt admire ; ſuch Men are fo far 


from deſerving Praiſe, that they incur Cenſure. It 
would, tis true, be unjuſt to condemn their deſpi- 
ſing and undervaluing Pomp; but then, they ſeem 
to dread the Toils and Troubles of Aﬀronts and 
Repulſes, as containing Ignominy and Infamy. For 
ſome there are, who, in oppoſing Qualities, are very 
inconſiſtent with themſelves; they ſpurn at Pleaſure, 
but they droop in Pain; they deſpiſe Pageantry, 
but fink under Unpopularity; and that too, not 
greatly to the Credit of their Reputation for Con- 
ſiſtency of Character. 

But the Men whom Nature has endowed with 
Qualities for Government, ought, laying aſide all 
Excuſes, to undertake the Diſcharge of all public 

Offices 
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Offices, and the Management of State Affairs. For 
neither can a State be governed nor can Magnani- 
mity diſplay itſelf, by any other Means. I am not, 
however, ſure whether Stateſmen ought not to be e- 
qually elevated in their Sentiments, as Philoſophers, 
if not more ſo, and impreſſed with a Contempt 
of all tranſitory Enjoyments, and to poſſeſs that 
- Tranquillity, that Calm of Mind, I have ſo much 
recommended ; I mean, if they wiſh to live without 
Anxiety, with Dignity and Uniformity. | 
This may be the more eaſily practiſed by Philo- 
ſophers, becaufe their Lives are leſs expoſed to Ac- 
cidents from the Strokes of Fortune; becauſe their 
Neceſſities are more contracted, and becauſe, in 
Caſe of Misfortune, their Fall will not be ſo ſevere. 
It is not, therefore, without Reaſon, that the Mind 
is more liable to the Violence of Paſſion, and migh- 
tier Matters are to be attempted, by thoſe, who un- 
dertake the Management of public Affairs, than by 
thoſe who are retired : They, therefore, ought to 
poſſeſs greater Elevation of Spirit and be more ab- 
ſolutely free from Diſquiets. But, whoever enters 
upon public Life, ought to take care that the Vir- 
tue of a Meaſure be not his ſole Conſideration; for 
he ought to provide at the ſame Time the Means of 
carrying it into Execution. In this he is chiefly to 
take care that Indolence does not make him meanly 
deſpond, nor Confidence, madly preſume. Thus, 
in all Attempts, we ought to be very aſſiduous in 
our Preparations. - 88 5 
XXII. But (e) I muſt here combat a prevailing 
Opinion 
ill Tt would be an Affront to the Perſpicuity of our 
Author's Stile and Sentiments to offer any Explanation of * 
e 


0 Bl. cond 
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Opinion that the Glory of. military Exploits is pre- 
ferable to that of civil Employments, For many, 


as generally is the Caſe with high Minds and en- 
terprizing Spirits, eſpecially if they take a military 
Turn, and are fond of warlike Atchievements, court 
all Opportunities of War from their Fondneſs for 
Glory. But if we are at the Pains to examine, ma- 
ny are the Employments in civil Life of greater Im- 
portance, and of more Renown, than in Military. 
The Memory of Themiſtocles, it is true, has 
2 Title to Fame; his Name is now more illuſtri- 


ous than that of (Y) Solon, and his glorious Victory 
at Salamis is mentioned preferably to the Policy of 


Solon by which (g) he firſt confirmed the Power of 
the Areopagus; yet muſt I think that the Merits of 
Solon were not inferior to thoſe of Themiſtocles. The 


he has laid down immediately above, but we cannot help ob- 
ſerving that,in this Chapter, he is unable to controul his Vanity, 
or, perhaps, to ſtifle his Jealouſy, leſt, he ſhould not appear ſo 
conſiderable, as he wiſhed to appear, in the Eyes of his Coun- 
trymen. See his Oration for Murena, where he lays down a ve- 
ry different Doctrine, with very great Plauſibility. £ 

{f) Solon] Poſterity, however, has made Salon ample Amends 
as a Philoſopher, but not in the Light in which he is here 
placed as a Legiſlator, | 

g Firſt confirmed the Power) Orig. Duo primum conflituit 
Hreopagus. I own, that I cannot help ſuſpecting that our Au- 
thor ſtrains too hard here to carry his tavourite Point: Any 
Man of common Knowledge in the Latin Tongue, by the Ex- 
preſſion of the Original mult conclude, that Solon was the firit 
who conſtituted the Powers of the Areopagus. Now it is moſt 
certain, from all Hiſtory, that the Areopagus was juaſtituted by 
Cecrops the Founder of Athens itſelf; and that in the third Vea 
of the forty-ſixth Olympiad about 355 Years after) when Solon 
was made Archon, he introduc'd ſeveral Innovations in the 
Athenian Laws, but (See 4ri/i. Pol. L. 11) he approv d of the 
Powers of the Areopagus ; and 3 help'd to reſtote it to its 
antient Dignity. In ſhort 1 ſhall beg Leave to refer the Rea- 


der to our Author's Oration for Murena for a Confutation of 
great Part of what the ſays on this Head, tho' it muſt be 
own'd that there is great Weight in his general Principle. 


Victory 
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Victory of Theniffockes availed his Country only 
for onde, the Policy of Solon avails it perpetually ; 
Becauſe by it, the Laws of the Athenians and the 
Conttitution of their Country, are preſerved. Now 


the Authority of Themifocles gave no Strength to 


the Arenpagus, but he received Strength from them; 
for the War was carried on by the Direction of the 
Senate that was conſtituted by Solon. 

We may make the fame Obſervation with Re- 


| gard to Pauſanias and Lyſander amongſt the Lace- 


demonians; for all the Addition of Empire which 


their Conqueſts are ſuppoſed to have brought to 
their Country, is not to be compared to the Laws 


and CEconomy of Lycurgus, by which the Armies 
they commanded were diſtinguiſhed for their Diſ- 
cipline and Courage. In my Eyes the Merits of 
(b) Marcus Scaurus (who flouriſhed when I was but 
a Boy) are not inferior to thoſe of Cains Marins; 
nor, after I came to have a Concern in the Govern- 
ment, that Quintus Catulus deſerved leſs than Cnæi- 
#s Pompeius, of his Country. An Army abroad is 


but of ſmall Service, without a wiſe Adminiſtration 


at Home: Nor did that good Man, and great Ge- 
neral, Africanus, perform a more important Service 
to his Country when he razed Numantia, than did 
that private Citizen P. Naſica, when at the ſame Pe- 
riod, he killed Tiberius Gracchus. An Action, which 
it 15 true, was not meerly of a civil Nature ; for it 


( Scan] This great Man owes his Reputation with 
ity, in a great Meaſure, to our Author, who, upon many 
Occaſions, quoted his Example to juſtify his own Conduct. He 
was Conſul of Rome in the Year 646 along with Sergizs Sulpicius 
Galba,and enafted the Laws de fumptibus, de Libertinorum ſuffragiis 
& de Virili Toga, but our Author ought to have imform'd us, 
that he was likewiſe a great General, and had the Honour of 2 
Triumph. | 8 | 
: Was 
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was partly military, as. being the Reſult of Force 
and Courage; but it was an Action perfotmed with. 
out an Army, and from political Conſiderations. 
That State, deſcribed by the following Line, is 
beſt for a Country, tho? I underſtand: that I am 


abuſed for it by the wicked and malicious, 


FX &# a S 4% 


© Arms, tothe Gon, and Lanrels, yield to 180 0 


For, not to mention other Inſtances, when 1 fate 


at the Helm of Government, did not Arms viell to 
the Gown.? For never did our Country know a Time 
of more threatning Danger or more profound Fran- 
quillity. Yet ſuch was my Conduct, fuch was my: 
Application, that, in an Inſtant, the Arms of our 
moſt profligate Fellow Citizens dropt out of their 
Hands. Was ever warlike Exploits equal to this? 
or what foreign Conqueſt can rival its Merits? 


The Inheritance of the Glory, and the Imitation 


of my Actions are to deſcend to you, my Son Mar- 
cus, therefore I well may be ſomewhat vain with 
you upon this Subject. It is, however, certain, chat 
Pompey who was poſſeſſed of every military Accom 
pliſhment, did me the Juſtice to layy in the Hear. 
ing of many, that in vain. would he have deſerved! 
his third Triumph, had not my public Services 
preſerved the Place in which he was to perform ix. 
The Examples of civil Courage are therefore n 
les meritorious than thoſe of militar)ꝰ; andthey; 
require a greater Share of Pain and Labou. 
XXIII. Now all that Honeſtum which ſprings 
from Elevation and Extent of Genius, is abſpiute kx. 


5 7 . Cedant bak Togæ, concedat Laurea lingue. n 
ader, n Youbt, underſtands that our Author is here ſpeaking; 
or his Condud: in * Cataline's Conſpiracy. 
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acquired-by: the mental, and not by the corporeal 
Powers. Mean while, the Body ought to be kept 
in ſuch Action and Order, as that it may be always 
ready to obey the Dictates of Reaſon and Wiſdom, in 
carrying them into Execution, and in perſevering 


under Hardſhips. But, with Regard to that Ho- 
neſtum we are treating of, it conſiſts wholly in the 


Operations of the Mind; by Which they who gb- 


vern in Time of Peace are equally ſerviceable to 


their Country, as they who command in Time of 
War. For it often happens, that by ſuch Counſels, 
Wars are either notundertaken, or they are finiſh'd; 
ſometimes they are even declared; as the third Pu- 
nic War was owing to (&) Marcus Cato; whoſe 
Authority was powerful even after he was dead. 

Wiſdom in determining, is, therefore, preferable 
to Courage in fighting; but in this we are to take 
care that we are not ſwayed By at1 Averſion to fight- 
ing, rather than by the Principles of public Spirit: 
Now in War we ought to make it appear that we have 
no other View but Peace. But the Character of 4 
brave and reſolute Man is not to be ruffled with Ad- 
verſity, and not to be in ſuch Confuſion, as to quit 
his "Poſt, as we ſay, but to preſerve a Preſence of 
Mind, and the Exerciſe of Reaſon, without departing 
from his Purpoſe. Such are the Properties of a great 
Mind; but thoſe of an elevated extenſive Genius lead 
us, to diſceſn, by reaſoning what will follow, and to 
determine, before hand, what will happen to either 


. (4) Marcus Cato] This was the Elder Cato; but, Nafica and 
other great Men of thoſe Days, in Nome, ſhew'd themſelves 
greater Politicians, by their oppoſing the utter Extinction of 
Carthage, becauſe when Rome had no Rival to fear { Remote 
Carthaginis metu, ſays Paterculus )ſhe plung'd into Luxury, which 
brought on Corruption, and all the other Vices, which at laſt 
ended in the Loſs of her Liberty, 1 

? Party 
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it Il Party, and, upon that, what Meaſures to purſue z 
x» I 20d never be ſurprized fo as to ſay, I did not think of 
. Such are the Operations of a Genius, capacious, 
in elevated, of conſummate Prudence and determined 
x Ml Reſolution. - But to ruſh precipitantly into the 
o- Field, and to encounter an Enemy has, ſomewhat 
ne in it that is barbarous and brutal. When Oppor- 
tunity, however, and Neceſſity require it, we are 
then to fight, and to prefer Death to Shame or 
Slavery. 

XXIV. But with Regard to overthrowing and 
plundering of Cities, great Conſideration is re- 
N 8. that nothing be done raſhly, nothing cruelly. 

A great Man after he has maturely weighed all 
Circumſtances will puniſh the guilty, he will ſpare 
the Many, and in every Fortune he never will de- 
ike part from an upright, virtuous Conduct. For, as 
ht- you find (as I have already obſerved) Men who 

refer military to civil Duties, ſo will you find 
any of that Caſt who look upon dangerous and 
preſumptuous Reſolutions to be more ſplendid and 
ore dignified than calm and digeſted Meaſures. 
he avoiding Danger ought never to bring us un- 
ler the Imputation of being irreſolute and cowardly; 
but, at the ſame Time, nothing can be more ſtupid 
han wantonly to expoſe ourſelves to Danger. 
In encountering Dangers, therefore, we are to 
mitate the Practice of the Phyſicians who apply to 
entle Illneſſes, gentle Medicines, but are forced 
o apply more deſperate, and more doubtful, Cures, 
d more dangerous Diſeaſes. None but a Madman 
ll wiſh for a Storm, while he enjoys a Calm, but 
ery wife Man will weather the Tempeſt when it 
les; by all the Means he can employ ; and the ra- 
er, if, after 7 Matter is cleared up, the Good is to 
8 i over - 
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overballance the Evil, while it is doubtful. Now the 
Danger attending high Undertakings falls ſyme. 
times upon the Undertakers, and ſometimes upon 
the State; and hence, ſome are in Danger of loſing 
their Lives, ſome their Reputation and ſome their 
Popularity. But we ought to be more forward to 
expoſe our own Perſons than the genera] Intereſts 
to Danger, and to be more ready to fight for Ho- 
nour and Reputation than for any mercenary Con: 
ſiderations. 

Tho? many have been known chearfully to ven- 
ture not only their Money but their Lives for the 
Public ; yet thoſe very Men have refuſed to riſque 
the ſmalleſt Spark of Glory even at the Requeſt 
of their Country. For Inſtance, Callicratidas, who 
after diſtinguiſhing himſelf by many gallant Action 
at the Head of the Lacedemonian Armies during the 
Peloponefian War, at laſt threw every Thing int 
Confuſion by refuſing to obey the Directions of 
thoſe who were for removing the Fleet from Ari 
nul, without fighting the Athenians. His Anſwer 
was, that if the Lacedemonians loſt that Fleet, they 
could fit out another, but that, ſhould he turn hi 
Back, his Diſgrace would be irretrievable. *Ti 
true, the Blow that followed upon this was not ve 
ry ſevere to the Lacedemonians; but it was a dead) 
one, when, from a Principle of Jealouſy, Cleombrotu 
fought with Epamonidas, and his Army was routed. 
How preferable to this Conduct was the Condul 
-o Onintus Maximus. 


A , The Man who ſav 4 bis Country by Delay, 
No Tales could move him, and n Erey ſway. 


i / 5 The Man} The Verſes quoted hors by Funins ſeem 
have been in high” Reputation with the Romans, for Virgil 
- borrowel the firſt of them, and applied it, as cur Author doe 
to che Conduct of Cabin nee » againſt Hannibal. -. 
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Aud thus, the Lanwrels on his honoured Brow... on 
In Age, ſhall flouriſh, and with, Time ſhall, grow... Ta 


This is a Species of Miſconduct that ought to be 
avoided in civil Matters; for we know ſome Men 
who are extreatnly right in their Notions of Things, 


but, they are fo afraid of being malign'd, that, They 


dare not expreſs them, 

XXV. All who hope to riſe in a State ought 
ſtrictly to obſerve two Rules of Plato. The firſt is, 
that, unmindful of their private Concerns, they di- 
rect all their Actions to the Good of their Country. 
The ſecond is, that their Cares be applyed to the 
Whole of the State, left, while, they are cheriſh- 
ing one Part, they abandon the others.. For the 
Adminiſtration of Government, like a Guardianſhi p- 
ought to be directed to the Good of thoſe who con- 
fer, and not of thoſe who receive, the Truſt. Now, 
they who encourage one Part of a Community and 
neglect another, introduce into the State the great- 
eſt of all Evils, Sedition and Diſcord. F rom this 
Partiality, ſome court the People, ſome the great 
Men, but few the whole. This, amongſt the Athe- 
nans, gave riſe to great Diſquiets, and in our G0 
vernment, not only to Seditions, but to the moſt de- 
ſtructive Wars, which every worthy and brave Ci- 
tizen,who deſerves to riſe in the State, will avoid and 
deteſt: He will give himſelf entirely up to the Ser- 
vice of his Country, without Regard to Riches or to 
Power, and he will govern the whole, ſo as to 


conſult the Good of all. « He will even be far from 
bringing any Man into Hatred or Diſgrace, by ill- 
grounded Charges, and he will ſo cfoſely attach 
in to the Rules of Juſtice and Virtue, that 
however 


? 
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however be may incur the Heavy” Diſp feafure of 
others, he will preſerve them, even with his Life, 
nay foregoe Lite itſelf, rather than ſwerve from the 
Principles I have laid down. 

Of all Evils, Ambition, and che Diſputes 5 
public Poſts, are the moſt deplorable. Plato, like- 
wile, on this Subject, ſays very ſenſibly; That they 
who diſpute for the Management of a State, reſem- 
ble Mariners wrangling about who ſhould direct 
the Helm. He then lays down as a Rule, that we 
ought to look upon thoſe as our Enemies who take 
Arms againſt the Public, and not thoſe who want to 
have public Affairs, directed by their Judgment. 
For Inſtance, Publius Africanus and Quintus Metellus 
differed in . but their Difference was void 
of Raneour. 

We are likewiſe to diſregard all Suggeſtions, as 
if a Man of Courage ought to puſh his Reſentments 
to Extremes. For nothing is more noble, nothing 
more worthy of agreat and a good Man, than Pla. 
cability. and Moderation. Nay, amongſt a free 
People, whoſe Laws have no Reſpect of Perſons, a 
o hash and what we may call a Depth, of Tem- 

is neceſſary, to prevent our falling! into an idle, 
diſagreeable, Peeviſhneſs, every Time we are ruffled 
by impertinent Addreſfes or unreaſonable Petitions, 
Yer this Politeneſs and Moderation ought to be ſo 
temper'd, that we remain inflexible in the Intereſt 
of our Country; ; otherewiſe thete could be no car- 
Tying, on public Buſineſs. Mean while, all Repri- 
. mands and Puniſhments ought to be inflited with 
out. Abuſe; without Regard to the Party fo pu- 
niſhing or reprimanding, but to the Good of 605 
State. 
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We ought likewiſe to take care that the Puniſh. 
ment be propottioned to the Offence; and that forſio 
be riot puniſhed for doing Things, that are not fo 
much as noticed in others. Above all Things, in 
puniſhing, we ought to guard againff Palfffen. För 
the Man, who is to pronounte à Sentencè of Puniſhi- 
ment in a Paſſion, never can preſerve that Mean, 
between what is too much and too little, Which is 
ſo juſtly recommended by N dick they 


not tos much conimend the Pafſion of Anger, by 
aſferting it to be a uſeful Property of our Nature. 
For my Part, I think that it ought to be check d 
in all Occurrences of Liſe; and it were to be wiſh'd 
that they who preſide in Government were like the 
Laws, which, in puniſhing, are not directed by 
Reſentments, but by Equity. Res 
XXVI. Now, during out Proſperity, and while we 
fail with' the Tide of Fortune, we ought the more 
induſtriouſſy, to avoid Pride and Arrogance. For 
it diſcovers Weakneſs to loſe our Temper in Pro. 
ſperity, equally, as it does, in Adverſity. It reflects 
great Honour upon a Man, if, as we learn of So- 
crates and Cams Lælius, through all Scenes of Life, 
he preſerves the fame Temper of Mind, the fame 
Look, and the fame Appearance. Tho" Philip of 
Macedon was inferior to his Son in his Atchieve- 
ments and his Renown, yet was he ſuperior to him 
in the Accompliſhments of Politeneſs and Huma- 
nity. The one, therefore, always appeared great, 
while the other often became deteſtable. So much 
are they in the Right who lay it down as 4 Rule, 
that the more advanced we are in our Fortune, 
tle more affable ought we to be in out Behaviour. 
Ponttins tells us, his Hearer and Friend . 
0 1 ule 


[ 


© "52 M. T. -Cicero's. Orricrs; or, 
uſed to ſay; That as Horſes, grown unruly by being 
in frequent Engagements, are delivered over to be 
tamed by Riding-Maſters, thus, Men who grow 
riotous and ſelf-ſufficient by. Proſperity ought, as it 
were, to be exerciſed in the Traverſe of Reflection 
and Reaſon, that they may be thereby made ſenſible 
of the Inconſtancy of the World, and the Vacertain- 
ty of Fortune. 
Here you are to ohſerve, that in the Ti ime of our 
4: greateſt Proſperity we ſhould have the greateſt Re- 
courſe to the Advice of our Friends, who, ought 
at that Time, to have greater Weight with us than 
at any other. At ſuch a Juncture, we are to take 
care not to lend our Ears to Flatterers, and to avoid 
being impoſed upon by Adulation, which eaſily may 
miſlead us. For we then think ourſelves entitled 
to Praiſe, an Opinion that gives riſe to a thouſand 
Errors in Conduct; becauſe, when Men are once 
blown up with idle Conceits, they are groſly be- 
fool'd, and led 1 into the Sen Miſtakes. So much 
for this Subject. 
One Thing you are to underſtand, that they, who 
govern a State, perform the higheſt Exploits, and 
diſcover the moſt elevated Sentiments, becauſe 
their Buſineſs is of ſuch extenſive Influence and 
.general Concern. Vet there are, and have been, 
many Men of great Capacities, who, in private Lite, 
have plann'd out, or attempted, mighty Matters, 
without exceeding their own Sphere of Action; 
or, being thrown into a middle State, between Phi- 
' loſophers and Magiſtrates; have amuſed, themſelves 
with the Management of their priyate Fortune, 
without ſwelling it by all Manner of Means, not 
PS their Friends from the Benefit of it, 
but 
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but rather, when Occaſion calls upon them, ſha- 
ring it both with their Friends and their Country. 

Bur let it be, originally, acquired with Honeſty, 

without any ſcandalons or oppreſſive Practices. Let 
it become ſerviceable to Numbers of worthy Men. 
Let it then be improved by Prudence, by Induſtry” 
and Frugality ; without ſerving the Purpoſes of 
Pleaſure and Luxury, father than of Generoſity 
and Humanity. The Man who obſetves thoſe Rules 
may live with Magnificence, with Dignity and with 
Spitit, yet with Simplicity and Sapp) and be, all 
the while, THe Friend of Max. 

XXVII. We are now to treat &f that 1 
Part of Virtue in which conſiſt Chaſtity, and thoſe 
(as we may term them) Ornaments of Life Tempe- 
rance, Moderation, and a Mind undiſturbed: by 
Paſſion and regularly free. Under this Head is 
comprehended what in Lalin we may call Dzco- 
Run, (or graceful) for the Greets term it the 
dero. Now its Quality is ſuch, that it is indiſ. 
cernible from the Honeſtum; for whatever is 'grace- 
ful is virtuous, and whatever 1 is virtuous is graceful; 

But it is more eaſy to conceive than to expreſs the 
Difference between what is virtuous and what is 
graceful- (or between the How Es TU and the D- 
con). For Gracefulneſs, before it can appear as 
ſuch, muſt have Virtue for the Foundation. What 
is graceful, therefore, appears not only in that Divi- 
ſion of Virtue, which is here treated of, but in the 
other three. For it is gfaceful in a Man to think 


and to ſpeak, with Propricty, to act with Delibera- 
tion, and in every Occurrence of Life to find out 
and perſevere in the Truth. On the other hand, to 
be impoſed upon, to miſtake, to faulter, and to 
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eee, h 0 Meret 35 is Notage or Mad- 
neſs. Thus, whatever is Juſt is graceful; whatever 
diſgraceful, as it is criminal. We may 
{gy the ſame of Courage, For every manly, gene- 
rous Action, dignifies and graces a Man; the Re- 
verſe both degrades and diſgraces him. 

This therefore, what I call, Gracefulneſs, is a 


univerſal Property of Virtue, and a Property that 
i ſelf-evident without requiring any of the deep 


Powers of Underſtanding to diſcern it. For there i 
a certain Gracefulneſs that is implyed in every Vir- 
tue, and which may exiſt diſtinctly fromVirtue rather 


in Imagination than Reality. A fine Air and Beau- 


ty af Perſon, for Example, cannot be ſeparated from 
Health; thus, the Whole of that Gracefulneſs which 
1 here ſpeak of is blended with Virtue, but may 


_ exiſt ſeparately in the Mind and Idea. 


No it falls under two Heads. For there is a iſ 
general Gracefulneſs that is the Property of all-Vir- if 
tue; and that includes another, which is fitted to 
the particular Diviſions of Virtue. The former i is 
commonly defin'd to be that Gracefulneſs, that is 
adapted to the Dignity of Man's Nature, in ſo far 
28 it differs from that of the Brutes. The included i 
Head is defined to be a Gracefulneſs fo adapted to 
Nature, as to diſcover Propriety and Sweetnels, 


under a certain elegant Appearance. 


XXVII. We may perceive thoſe Definitions to 


be true from that Gracefulneſs which is followed 


by the Poets, and which they treat ſo largely of 
under another Head. For we define Gracefylnels 
in Poetry to be, when a Perſon ſpeaks and acts in 
that Manner which is moſt becoming his Character. 


- Now ſhould a Poet intraduce acus or Mines ſay: 


mg Lei 


them to have been juſt Perſons, 
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Les them hate we, fo ther for: ne, t 
7 be Father's Belly is his Children's Graue, I 


he would diſgrace his Characters; becauſe we know 
But when thoſe 
Sentiments are put into the Mouth of an Atreus, they 
are received with Applauſe ; becauſe the Speech is in 
Character. Now Poets form their Judgment of this 
Gracefulneſs from perſonated Characters. But our 
Character is the Stamp of Nature, dignified and 
raiſed far ahove the reſt of the Animal Creation. 

Poets, therefore, in their vaſt Variety of Cha- 
racters, conſider what is proper and what is beco- 
ming even in the worſt. But as Nature herſelf 
has caſt to us our Parts in Conſtancy, Modera- 
tion, Temperance, aud Modeſty ; as the, at the 
ſame Time, inſtruQs us how to behave to Mankind, 
the Effect is, that the Extent both of that Grace- 
fulneſs, which is the general Property of all Virtue, 
and of that particular Gracefulneſs that is adapted 
to every Species of it, is diſcovered. For as perſd- 
nal Beauty by the proper Diſpoſtion of the Limbs, 
attracts our Attention, and pleaſes the Eye, by the 
Harmony and Elegance with which each Part cor- 
reſponds to another; ſo that Gracefulneſs, which 
enlightens Life, attracts the Approbation of Soci- 
ety, by Order, Conſiſtency, and Mager in all 
we ſay, and in all we do. 

There is a Degree, therefore, of Reſpect due Fro 
us,fuited to every Man's Character, from the beſt to 
the worſt. For it is not only arrogant, but it is 
profligate, for a Man to diſregard the World's O- 
pinion of himſelf. But in our Eſtimate of hu- 
man Life, we are to make a Difference between 
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(m)Juſtice and Morality. The Character of Juſtice, 
is, to do no Wrong, that of Morality is to give 
no Offence; to Mankind; and, in this, the Force of 

graceful is moſt perceptible. The Explanati- 
on of thoſe Points will, I believe, lead you to a full 
Apprebenlon of what we call the graceful or be. 


Sorting. 
 Nowthe Duty, bins Fo] it, Jane directiy to 
the Fitneſs and Preſervation of Nature; and if 
we follow its Tract as a Guide, we never ſhall err; 
but, follow what is moſt penetrating and ſagacious 
in Nature; whatever is beſt adapted to human 
Society, and whatever is ſpirited or manly. But 
the chief Force of the graceful lyes in the Di. 
viſion I now treat of. For we are to examine that 
bodily Deportment which is moſt pleaſing to Na- 
N but me more the 9 of the Mind 
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T his is a very fine Paſſage and deſerves to be explain d. Yer: 
cundia is commonly tranſlated Baſhfulneſs or Modeſty; but in 
the Senſe of our Author here, neither of thoſe two Words will 
do; nor am I ſure, that the Word Decency, or any Word in the 
Enghſs Tongue, comes fully up to his Meaning, which is, an 
inborn Reverence for what is right, and which ſupplies the 
Place of, and ſometimes controuls, the Law. Many Actions 
may be agreeable to Law, and yet diſagreeable to this inborn 
Principle. The Tragedian Sen-ca. has diſliinguiſhed them ver} 
finely. He brings in Pyrrbus ſaying. 


Pyr. Lex nulla capto parcit aut Pænam W 
To this Agamemnon replies. 
a Ag. Quad non wetat Lex, hoc wetat fri Pader. 


Pyr. No Law exempts a Captive from the Sword. 
Ag. Where the Law does not, moral Duties, bind“ 


Our Author in culcates t he ſame Principle in many other Parts 
of his Works, and it was afterwards ade by uftinian _ 
his Inſtitutes. Fide commiſſa appellata ſunt, quia mulls wincub 

1, fed tantum Pudbre serum qui rogabantur, continebantw. 
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which are likewiſe beſt accommodated to her Qua- 
lities. For the Powers of the Mind and of Na- 
ture are two fold; one conſiſts in Appetite, by the 
Greeks called cpu, which hurries Man hither and 
thither : the other in Reaſon which teaches and 
lains what we are to do, and what we are to . 
yoid. The Reſult i is, chat Reaſon Whuld UE 
and Appetite obey. 
XXIX. Hence, every base Afton ought to be 


void of Raſhneſs and Sloverinels; Hay, we ouglit 


to do nothing for what we cannot give a juſtifiable 
Account. For this amounts to almoſt a Definiti- 
on of Duty. Now we muſt manage ſo as to keep 
the Appetites ſubſervient to Reaſon, that they ne- 
ver hurry away before her nor abandon her thro” 
Sloth and Cowardice: Let them be ever compos d 6 


« was not obligated by Law, but by Conſcience or Morality.” 
Ovid has a very noble Sentiment which he n to have ta- 


ken from oux. Author and from Plato. F903. 03A % 1513 
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8 Juſticiam Facinus mortale fugarat, 
Ultima de Superis illa religuit Humun ; 
Progus metu, Populum, fine vi, Pudor ipſe regebat. 
Nor Juſtice yet had fled from human Crimes, 7 / 
Of all their Godheads ſhe the laſt remain d: 
For awful Conſcience, in thoſe happy Times, 4h 
« Rul'd without Fear, and without Force reſtrain', 


Verecundia or Pudor, therefore, is properly an inward Ablicr- 
rence of moral Turpitude, thro' which the Conſcience is aw'd, 
and may be ſaid to bluſh, Plato, and from him Plutarch, makes 
Juſtice and this Verecundia to be inſeperable Companions. 


God, (ſays the former,) being afraid leſt the human Race 


« ſhould entirely periſh upon Earth,gave to Mankind Juſtice and 


« Morality, thoſe Ornaments. of States and the Bonds of So- 


ciety. Doctor Coctman, who I think underſtood our Author 
very well, has tranſlated Ferecundia in this Paſſage: by three 
Words, viz. Modeſty, Reſpect or Reverence ; 1 don't 
think all the three come up to its Senſe. I am not even ſa- 
tify'd with my own Term, Morality, but I could not get one 
more E in the Eng/;/6 9 8 
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and free from all Perturbation af Spirit; and thus 
Reſolution and Moderation will — diſplayed in 
their full Extent. For thoſe Appetites that rove 


too far, and being, as it were, in a Flurry, either 


thro*. Deſire gr Averſion, are not ſufficiently under 
the Command of Reaſon ; ſuch, I ſay, undoubt- 
edly tranſgreſs both their End and their Deſign. 


For they abandon and diſclaim that Subordination 


tq Reaſon, to which, by the Law of Nature they 


are ſubjected, and thereby, not only the Mind, 'but 


the Body, is diſordered. Let us obſerve the Looks 
of Men who are in a Rage, of thoſe who are con- 


_ tvſeil- thro” Deſire, who deſpend thro' Fear, or arc 


in a Twitter thro' too much Joy; and what a 


firange Alteration do we find in their Faces, their 


Voices, their Motions and Attitudes 
That I may return to my Deſcription of Duty : 

From theſe Particulars we learn, that all our Appe- 
tites ought to be contraſted and coal; that all our 
Attention and Cares ought to be awake, left we 
commit fome raſh, random, thoughtleſs, incon- 
fiderate Action, For Nature has not form'd us 
to Sport and Merriment, but rather to Seriouſneſs, 
and Studies that are important and ſublime. Sport 
and Merriment are not always diſallowable, but 
we are to uſe them as we do Sleep, and other 
Kinds of Repoſe; when we have difſparch'd our 
Affairs of greater Weight and Importance. Nay, 


aur very Manner of Joking ſhould be neither 


wanton nor indecent, but genteel and good hu- 
moured, For as we. indulge Boys, only in thoſe 
Diverſions that are conſiſtent with gente} Beha- 


viour ; ſo in our very Jokes ſomewhat of a Pay 
| 3 ought to appear. 
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The Manner of Joking is reduceable yftler_ two. 
Denaminations; ane, that is, illiberal, provoking, 


profligate and obſcene : * that. is, ele "7 


polite, witty and good hymour'd. We have Ab 


dane of this Jaft, net only in our Plautus, and the a) 


ee of the old Greek Comedy, but in che 


of the Socratic Philoſophers. Many Cel 


of ions have likewiſe been made by various Wris 


+ 


Cato, and call'd his Apothegms. The Diſtinctiog 
therefore between a genteel, and an ill - manner g 


Joke is a very ręady one. The farmer, when Time 


and Inclination ſerves, is worthy a "Gentleman? 
The other, if obfcene Expreffion is Joyn'd to an 
immoral Subject, is unworthy even of a Man. There 
is likewiſe a certain Method to be obſerv'd even 
in our Amuſements ; that they be not too diſf- 
pated, and that after being elevated by Pleaſure we 


do not fink into ſome Immorality. Our Campus 


Martius, and the Sports of the Field in anti 
furniſh us with virtuous Means of Amuſement. 
XXX. But in all our Diſquiſitions concerning 
the Nature of a Duty, it is material that we keep 
in our Eye the great Excellence of Man's Nature 
abave that of the Brutes and all other Creatures. 
They are inſenſible to every thing but Pleaſure, and 
they will riſk every thing to attain it. Whereas, 
the Mind of Man js nayriſhed by Reading and 
Reflection, and being charm'd by the Pleaſure of 


ſeeing and hearing, it is ever, TIS enquiring or 


(a) Authors of the old Greek Comedy] Qur Author's Jadgment 
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and Immorality; and Hiace thought that the w Plauts | 


was tine n leaſt, illi 5 
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. 3 1 there is a Man who . a ſmall 
to Pleafure, provided he is not of the Brute 
Kind, (for ſome Men differ from Brutes only in 
Name) bur, I fay, if he is ever ſo little elevated 
.aboye Inſtinct, tho? he may be ſmitten with Plea- 
8. 22 let him, thto* the Principle of Morality that 
is within bim, hide and diſguiſe his Inclination 

for it — 
From this, we =” to FOOLS abit the meer 
' Purſuits of ſenſual Gratifications are unworthy the 
Excellency of Man's Nature; and that they ought, 
therefore, to be deſpis d and rejected; but that, if a 
Man, Hall have a ſmall, Propenſity for Pleaſure, he 
to be extreamly cautious in what Manner 
he ipdulges i it. We, therefore, in the Nouriſhment 
and Dreſs of 0 our Bodies, ought to x6 -onſult not our 
Pleaſure, bur our Health and our Strength; and, 
ſhould we examine the Excellency and Dignity of 
dur Nature, we ſhould then. be made ſenſible how 


; ſhameful Man's Life, is when it melts. away in 
| Pleaſure, in Voluptuouſneſs, and Effeminacy: And 


| how noble it is to live with Abſtinence, with 
Modeſty, with Strictneſs and Sonnet.” :., 
4 We are, likewiſe, to obſerve, that Natu has en- 
dow'd us with, as it were, two Characters. The 
Firſt is in common to all Mankind; on, all of 
us partake in the Excellency of Reaſon, which 
places us above the Brutes ; from which is deriv'd 
all that is virtuous, all that is graceful, and by 
which we trace our Connections with our ſeveral 
i Duties. The other Character is peculiar to par- 
. ticular Men. For as there is a great Variety 1 in our 
, Perſons, ſome for Inſtance, are ſwift in Running, 
E | — __ in — ; ſome have' a 1 
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and others a Sweetneſs of Aſpect, fo is there a wy 
greater Variety in our Minds. 

(o) Lucius Craſſus and Lacius Philippas had 2 
great Deal of Wit; but, ' Caius Ceſar, the Son of 
Lucius, had more, and it was better poliſhed. 
Their Cotemporaries Marcus Scaurus, and young 


Marcus Druſus were remarkably ſerious ; while 


Cains Lelius was frank and open ; but the Mind 
of his Friend Scipio was more ambitious, and his 
Manners more reſerved, As to the Greeks we are 
told of Socrates, that he was agreeable and pleaſing ; 
his Converſation was full of Wit, and of that Kind 
of Archneſs (by the Greeks call'd #ipove) that hits 
all Kinds of Characters in Diſcourſe. On the other 
Hand, Pytbagoras and Pericles, without the leaſt 
Openneſs of Temper, had great Weight of Autho- 
rity. Amongſt the Cartbaginian Generals, Hannibal, 
we learn, was crafty, as was Quintus Maximus a- 
mongſt the Roman; their peculiar Talents were 
Concealment, Secreſy, Diſſimulation, and the ren- 
dering the Deſigns of their Enemies, either abor- 
tive or advantageous to themſelves. Amongſt the 
Greeks, Themiſtocles, and Jaſon of Pherea were emi- 


nent in this Character; and, above all, we are told 


how cunning and artful Solon was, when to ſecure 

his own Life, and that he might be of greater Service 

to his Country, he counterfeited Madneſs. 
In Oppoſition to thoſe Characters, the Tempers 


of many others are plain and open. Their Prin- 


eiples are, to love Truth, to abhor Deceit, to do 
nothing by Stealth, nothing by Stratagem: While 


others care not what they ſuffer themſelves or whom | 


(9) Lucius Crafus] See our Author's Treatiſe de Oratore for 
more finiſh'd Characlers of moſt of theſe gr reat Men. 
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they- hoop to, prayided . they. accompliſh their 
Ends: Hlla and age GCrafſys, for Examples. 
Lyſander the Lacedempyiag, we are told, had very 
great Art and Perſeyerance ip this Character, and 
of a contrary Diſpoſition was Callicrades, who ſuc- 
 ceeded to Lyſangerin the Command of the Fleet. 


We have known another Man, who, tho? very ca- 
pable to lead a Cogxerſatiog, chuſes to follow it in 


@ mixt Company; ſuch were the Catuli, Father and 
Son, and ſuch I knew Quintus Mucius Sonia to be. 


1 have heard from Men older than myſelf, that 
Publius Scipio Nofica was of the ſame Caſt, bur 
that his Father, the ſame who deſtroyed Tiberius 
Gracches in his pernicious Deſigns, was void of all 
Paliteneſs in Canverſation : Nay, we are even told 
that Xenocrates, the moſt: auſtere of Philoſophers, 
was diſtinguiſhed as a polite and a fine Gentleman. 
Innumerable, but far from being blameable, are 


che other Differences in the Natures and Man- 


ners of Men. 

XXXI. Every Man, 1 ought carefully to 
follow that Character that Nature has given him, 
provided it is only peculiar, without being hurtful, 


that he may the more eaſily fall in with that Grace- 


fulneſs J am recommending. For we ought to 
manage ſo as never to counter- act the general Syſ- 


tem of Nature; but, having taken care of that, we 


are to follow the Sway of our own Conſtitution; in fo 


much, that tho“ other Studies may be of greater 


Weight and Excellence, yet we are to regulate our 
Purſuits by the Diſpoſition of our Nature. It is to no 
Purpoſe to thwart her, or to aim at what you cannot 
attain. We therefore may have a ſtill clearer Con- 
ception of the graceful I am recommending, from 

tis 


— — — 


© 


Cotterning the” Moral Ditties bf Mankind. 6 1 
dus Conſideration, that nothing is gracefid chat 


goes (as the Saying is) againſt the Grain, that is, i 
Contradiction and Oppoſition to Nature. | 

To proceed: If any Thing is graceful nothing is 
more fo than an Uniformity thro? the Courſe of all 
your Life, as well as thro' every particular Ocrur- 
rence in it; and you never can preſerve this Unifor- 
mity, if, apeing another Man's Nature, you forſake 
four own, For as we ought to converſe in the 


Language we are beſt acquainted with, for Fear 


of making ourſelves juſtly ridiculous, as thoſe do 
who interlard their Diſcourſe with Greek Exprefli- 
ons; fo there ought to be no Incongruity in our 


Actions, and none, in all the Tenor of our Lives. 


Now, ſo powerful is this Difference of Natures, 


ſelf ro Death, and yet not of another, tho' both are 
embark*d in the ſame Cauſe. Can we ſuppoſe the 


that of thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves to Cafer 


the latter, had they put themſelves to Death, be- 
cauſe their Lives were leſs ſevere, and their Morals 
more plyable. But Cato, having by petperual 
Perfeverance, ſtrengthened that Inflexibility which 
Nature had given him, and having never departed 
from the Purpoſe and Reſolution he had once 


form*d, choſe to die, rather than to ſee, in Peace, 
the Face of a T yrant. 


How various were thoſe Sufferings of Ulyſſes, in 
his inceflant Rambles, when he became the Slave 
of Women, (if you conſider Circe and Calypſo, - as 
ſuch), yet, in all he ſaid, he was complaiſant and 
1 9 7 to every Body; nay, put up with Abuſes 


from 


that it may be the Duty of one Man to put him- 


Cauſe of Marcus Cato to have been different from 


in Africk. Yet it had been perhaps blameable in 
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64 M. T. Crczrxo's Orvices; r, 
from Slaves of both Sexes, that he-might at length 

his favourite Purpoſe. . But, by what we 

are told of the Character of Sar, he would have 

| 'd a thouſand. Deaths. to: ſuch Indignities, 

T They who confider all this ought to live accor. 

ding to their o.] Endowments, and they ought to 

manage them, without making any Experiment 

bow another Man's become them; for that Man- 

ner which is moſt peculiarly a Man's own, en 

fits moſt gracefully upon him. 

Every Man ; ought. therefore, to ſtudy his Own 

Gimins; ſo, as to become an impartial Judge of his 

own good and bad Qualities; otherwiſe the Play. 

ers will diſcover. better Senſe than we. For, in caſt- 

ing their Parts, they don't chuſe thoſe that are the 

moſt excellent, but, thoſe to which they are the 

beſt fitted. The beſt Voices chuſe the Part of E. 

pigonas or Medus ; the beſt Actors, that of Menalip- 

2a or Chytemneſtra. Rupilius, whom I remember, 

always ſtuck. to that of Antiope ; and Eſapus ſeldom 

choſe that of Sax. Shall a Player then act with 

greater Propriety upon the Theatre, than a wiſe Man 

Ades, in Life? Let us, therefore, moſt earneſtly 

apply to thoſe Parts for which we are beſt fitted 

But ſhould Neceſſity degrade. us into Character 

unſuitable -to our Genius; if we cannot grace our 

Parts, let us employ all our Care, Attention, and 

Induſtry, ih endeayouring to diſgrace them as Jittl 

as poſlible. For we are to endeavour to avoid Ab- 

7 p 4 Moft excellent) From this Paſſage of our Author we may 

de, that there was no ſuch Thing amon the Roma! 

Players as a favourite CharaQer, which a Performer ſhould 


| think himſelf diſgrac'd did he not appear in it; but that they 


thought, that great Abilities in the Performance could make am W- 
racter a favourite one; and that Nature joyn'd with Study p, 


muſt direct the Parts they were to act. 
ſurdities 


— 
— — — — 


bl Men, without imitating their Anceſtors, follow a 


\ 


ane the moral Duties f Mann. 65 


furdities, rather than to attempt Excellencies which i 


Nature Has pot wiven os 3 29-7506 


XXXII. To the two Characters above id. 


bed, is added a third, which is either accidental or 


occaſional; and even a fourth, I mean, that, in which 


our own Judgment is to direct our Choice. Now 
Kingdoms, Governments, - Honours, - Dignities, 


Riches, Intereſt, and whatever are of Qualities 


contrary to them, happen thro? Accident, and are 
directed by Emergencies. But the Choice of the 
Characters, in Which we are to act our Parts in 
Life, lies in our own Breaſts. Some, therefore, 
apply to Philoſophy, ſome to the civil Law, and 


ſome to Eloquence. Some endeavour, even, to ſhine 


in one Virtue, and ſome in another. BY 

Men, generally, are ambitious of diſtingu 
themſelves by thoſe Characters in which heir F a- 
thers or their Anceſtors were moſt famous. For 
Inſtance, Quintus, the Son of Publius Mucins, in 
the civil Law; Africanus, the Son of Paulus, in the 


Art of War. Some, however, increaſe, by Meritz 


of their own, thoſe that they have received from 
their Fathers; for the ſame Africanus crowned his 


military Glory with the Practice of Eloquence, 
In like Manner, Timotheus, the Son of Canon, who 


equalled his Father in the Duties of the Field; but 


added, to them, the Accompliſhments of Wit and 
Learning. Sometimes, however, it happens, that 


Purpoſe of their own ; And this is moſt commonly 
the Caſe with ſuch Men whoſe. Deſcent: is Very 
mean, but their Views very high. mad: cad 

In our Search after what is graceful, all thoſe 
Exoculars ought to be duly ſtudied and weighed. 
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n che firſt Place, we are to determine who, and 
what Manner of Men, we. are to be, and in what 
Rank we are to live; .a Conſideration, which i is 
of all others, the moſt difficult to determine. For 
- In. our early Youth, While we are moſt incapable 
of Reaſoning, every one chuſes to himſelf that 
Station of Life Which he has been moſt uſed t 

fy. He therefore is trepann'd into ſome fix's 

Ang ſettled Courſe of Living, before he is capabl 
to judge what is the mot proper. 

For the Hercules of Prodicus, as we learn from 
Aae, in his early Puberty (an Age which Na. 

chun ints out as the moſt proper for every Man' 
chuſing his Scheme of Life) is faid to have gone 
and there fitting don, enter'd inte 
ee deep Confiderations within his own Breaſt, 
upon the Choice of two Paths that preſented them. 
ſelves to his Eyes, one leading to Pleaſure, the 
other to Virtue. This might indeed happen to 4 
Jove begotten Hercutes ;"but it is far from being our 
Caſe; who tmitzte theſe whom we have an Opinion 
of, and 5 into cheir Purſuits and 
Purpoſes. For generally, we are ſo prepofleſs' 
by the Me of our Parents, that we ar 
moulded according to their Form and Habit 
Orhers, fway d by the general Choice, are paſſio- 
mately fond of any Thing that is preferr'd by the 
Majority. A few, however, either thro? a certain 
Happineſs, or a certain Excellency, of Nature, o 
thro the forming Care of their Parents, purſue the 
Fa Life that is beſt calculated for their Genius 
XXNIII. "Now, it happens very ſeldom, 
that Men born with an exalted | Geriius, or im- 
pro way the rr any Educinonand Lear 
91 : S931 1H: At — No us ging. 
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or pofleffing both; haye Scope enough for 
ing upon 3 proper Scheme of Life, and 


in Rk a Deliberation the whole Reſult of je 


ought to be determin'd by 
op. 


a Man's conſulting. his 
Genius. For; ſincez as I ſaid before, we 


xequire that Gracefyl in every Thing, to which o-ã 


natural Genius leads us; before we fix the Plan of 
future Life, we ought to be ſtill much more 


Our 


careful in that Refpeck, that we may be rondſtent 
Fith ayrielyes, and not deficjent i in any one Duty. 
But, becauſe Nature is the moſt powerful Agent 


in aur attajning this Character; and Fortune the 


ext, we ought to pay Regard to both in fixing 
our Scheme of Life; but chiefly to Nafure, a8 


being endowed with much more Permanency and 
Perſeverance ; infomuch; that the Struggle; fome- 


times between Nature and Fortune ſeems to be 

| between, a mortal, and an immortal, Being: The 

Man; therefore; who adapts his whole Syſtem f 
Living to his undeprav'd Nature, let that Man 


Rick co his Reſolution, For that, above all Things 


beconies a Man, 
has miſtaken his Scheme of Living 


provided he is not ſenſible that he 
Should that. 


as it poffibly may, be the Caſe, all his Manners and 
Purpaſes muſt undergo a total Alteration; which, 


if other Circumſtances ſhall concur; will be the 


more eaſily and readily effected. But ſhould it 
happen otherwiſe, it is to be done leforely and 


gradually. Thus, Men of Senſe think it more 


decent, that difagreeable or prejudicial Frieridſhips 


ſhould be gradually untack d, rather than ſuddenly 
eut up. 
"Nov, after me haue altered qur Scheme of Lifs, 
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66 M. T. Cicrxo's Orricks; r, 
we ought" to be at all imaginable Pains to make 
it appear,that we have done it upon good Grounds. 
But, as I faid above, if we are to imitate our An- 
—_ we ought, above all Things, to avoid imi- 
. their bad Qualities. In the next Place, 
If by. Nature we are unable to imitate them, in 
- ſome Things, we are not to attempt it. For In- 
ſtance, the Son of the elder Africanus who adopted 
this latter, who was the Son of Paulus, could not. 
for Want of Health, reſemble his Father ſo much 
as his Father did his Grandfather. If, therefore, 
a Man is unable to excel in pleading, to entertain 
the People by haranguing, or to make a Figure in 
War; yet ſtill he ought to do what is in his Power; 
he ought to praftiſe Juſtice, Honour, Generoſity, 
Modeſty, and Temperance, the better to cover his 
other Deficiencies. Now, the beſt Inheritance a 
Parent can leave a Child, and it is an Inheritance 
beyond all the Gifts of Fortune, is the Example of 
a virtuous and a noble Conduct, and he who diſ- 
graces that paternal Glory, ought to be deemed 
an Out- caſt, and a Monſter of Nature. 

XXXIV. As every Duty is not ſuited to every 
Age, ſome belonging to the young, others to the old, 
we muſt likewiſe ſay ſomewhat on this Head. It is 
the Duty of a young Man to reverence his Elders, 
and amongſt them, to ſelect the beſt and the wor- 
thieſt, in order to be directed by their Advice and 
Authority: For the Inexperience of Youth ought 

to be inſtructed and conducted by the Wiſdom 
of the aged. Above all Things, the young Man 
ought to be reſtrained from lawleſs Deſires, and 
patient under the Practice * all the laborious Duties 
* E both 
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Concermpg the Moral Duties of Mankind. 69. 
; both of Body and Mind, that by .perſeyering in 
; they, he may make a Figure both in War and 
and give a Looſe to Jollicy, they qught to avoid In- 
temperance; and never loſe Sight; of Morality.z 
4 and this they can more eaſily effect if, upon «ſuch 
Occaſions, they Aa the e of their El- 
ders. 
f As to old Men, in Proportion, a8 they als. in 
bodily Exerciſes, the Exerciſes ↄf their Mind ought 
to encreaſe, Their, Aim ſhould be to aſſiſt, all they 
can, their Friends, the Youth, and above all, their 
Country, by their Advice and Experience. Now, | 
there 1s nothing that old Age ought more Fare- 
fully to guard againſt, than giving itſelf up to 
Liſtliſſneſs and Indolence. As to Luxury, tho” it. is 
ſhameful in every Age, i in old Age, it is deteſtable; - 
but if, to that, is added, Intemperance in kale 
Deſires, the Evil is doubled; becauſe old Age there- 
by becomes a Diſgrace; and Youth, to ſnterper 
ace, adds Imprudence. | 
Neither is it foreign to my * Paitgbd to touch 
upon the Duties of Mats of private Citizens, 
and of Strangers. The peculiar Character of a wor 
thy Magiſtrate conſiſts in the Conſciouſneſs, that, 
as he repreſents the State, he ought, therefore, t 
keep up to its Dignity, to preſerve its Conſtitu- 
tion, to act by its Laws, and always to have Senſe; 
that he has his Power in Truſt for the public Good. 
As to a private Man and Citizen, his Duty is0- 
live upon an eaſy and an equal Footing with his 
Fellow- Citizens, without Meaneſs, but without 
Arrogance. In his Sentiments of the Public 
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Na, the Buty of e an Allen is, tq 
fakid nothing but his own B. 


ineſs, te attack ng 
Man's Propetry, and, by no Means, to be cuticut 
about the Affairs of à Government in which he his 
ne Concern, Thus, we will, generally, ſucceed in 
the PraAice of the Moral Duties, when we enquire 
ter what is tribſt becoming, and beſt fitted 


d Perfons, Occaſions, and Apts; and nothi 


$ thhre becoming than, in all our Aiohs, and in: 


Av. But, becauſe the graceful of e 
Character we treat of, appears in all our Words an 


Koons, nay, in every Motion and Diſpofition oj 


Huf Perſon, and conſiſts of three Particulars, Beau: 


tn, Regularity, and an Addreſy ſuited to our Bu: 
fines ; (Matters indeed that are difficult to be 


_ pxprefſed, but it is ſyfficient if they are underſtood,) 


and . theſe three Heads comprehend the Regard we 
ought $9 pay to the god Opinion of thoſe, among 


_ whom, and with whom, we live, and they are Mat- 


ers. that I muſt likewiſe touch upon, In the firſt 
Place, Nature ſeems to have paid a great Regard 


do the Form of our Bodies, by expoſing to the Sight 
- All that Part that js moſt beautifully compoſed, 
Ahile the has hid and conegaled theſe Parts which 
Mere given ſor the Neceſſities of Nature, and 


which, would have been offenſive and diſagreeable 
10 the Sight, 1 elect e 13 80 
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Concerning the Mo) al Duties of Mankind. 1 

This curious Contrivance of Nature has been ſe. 
cond by the Modeſty of Mankind; for alk Men, 
in their Senſes, conceal the Parts which Nature has 
hid; and they take care that they ſhould diſcharge, 
as privately as poſſible, even the Calls of Nature: 

And thoſe Parts which ferye thoſe Neceſſities, and 
the Neceſſities . themſelves, are not called by their 

real Names; becaufe that which in the private 

Commiſſion is not ſhameful, becomes obſcene in the 

flat Expreſſion. The publi ic Commiſſion therefore 
of thofe Things, as well as the obſcene Expreſſign 

of them, is highly impudent. 

Neither are we to regard the Cynics or the Sto- 
ics, who are next to Cynics, who abuſe and ridi- 
cule us for deeming Things that are not ſhameful 
in their own Nature, to become ſinful thro? Words 
and Expreſſions. Now, we give every thing that is 
diſgraceful in its own Nature, its proper Term. 
Theft, Fraud, Adultery, are diſgraceful in their 
| own Nature, but not obſcene in the Expreſſion. 
The Act of begetting Children is virtuous,” but the 
Expreſſion obſcene. Thus, the Cynics: maintain a 
great many Arguments to the ſame Purpoſe againſt 
Delicacy in thoſe Matters. Let us, for our Parts, 
tollow Nature, and avoid whatever is offenſive to the 
Eyes or Ears; let us aim at the graceful or becom- 
ing, whether we ſtand or walk, * we ſit or lye 
D. in every Motion of our en our Eyes, 

our Hands. 

js thoſe Matters, two Things are chiefly to be 
avoided Effeminacy and Daintineſs on the one 
Hand, and Coarſeneſs and Clowniſhneſs on the other. 
a Neither are we to admit, that thoſe Conſiderations 
This * are 
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72 M. T. \Crenne's. Orrices; r, 
are proper for Actors and Orators, but that they 
' ''- ought: to-be indifferent to us. The Manners, at leaſt 
of the, Actors, from, the Morality of our Anceſtors, 
are {a decent. that none of them appear upon the 
Stage without Prawers; being afraid, leſt, if by any 
Accident, certain Parts of the Body ſhould; be ex- 
poſed, they ſhould make an indecent Appearance, 
. - According to our Cuſtoms, Sons grown up to 
Manhood, do not bathe. along with their F athers, 
nor Sons = in- Law. with their Fathers - in - Lay, 
ſty of this Kind, therefore, is to be cheriſhed, 
eſpecially when Naruee herſelf i is our Inftruftor and 
Gude, 
1 XXXVI. 7 * Beauty, is of two go that 
has Lovelineſs, and one that has Dignity for its 
Character. The former we eſteem the Property of 
Women, che latter, of Men: Therefore, let a Man 
move, from his Perſon, every Ornament that is un- 
becoming a Man, and let him take the ſame Care of 
every Ahſurdity that may infect his Geſture or 
Motion. For, very often, the Movements People 
learn of Maſters are finical, and thereby become ex - 
tremely diſagreeable, and we are diſguſted with cer · It 
tain impertinent Geſtures among the Players, while Ne 
we are pleaſed, in both Kinds, with whatever is unaf - t 
fected and fimple, Now, Dignity in the Perſon is pre- Wt: 
ſerved by the Freſhneſs” of the Complexion, and WF? 
thatFreſhneſs by the Exerciſes of the Body. To this, WR 
we areto add, a Neatneſs that is neither troubleſome kc 
nor too much ſtudied, brit void of all clowniſh, In 
ill-bred, Slovenneſs. The fame Rules are to be BB 
obſerved with Regard to Ornaments of gee? h P 
| "vi Nc 
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which, * in al other Marzters, 2 Mean i is preſera- 
ble. 

We * 1 . avoid a crawling ſolemn, Pace 
in Walking, as if we were carrying Pageants at a 
Triumphz and, likewiſe in Matters that require Diſ- 
patch, quick, hurrying Motions; which occaſion a 
Shortneſs of Breathing, an Alteration in the 5 
and a Convulſion in the Features, all which ſtrong⸗ 
ly indicate a Want of Uniformity. But we are ſtill 
to take greater Care, that the Movements of our 
Mind never depart from Nature; in which, we ſhall 
ſucceed, if we guard againſt all Flurry and Diſor- 
der of Spirit, and apply ourſelves earneſtly to ar- 
ive at what is graceful; Now, the Motions of the 
Mind are of two Kinds, ſome ariſe from Thought 
and ſome from Appetite; Thought chiefly. applies 
itſelf in the Search of Truth. Appetite prompts 
us to Action. We are therefore to take care to 
employ our Thoughts upon the. beſt Subjects, and 
to ſubdue our Appetite to Reaſon. | 

XXXVII. But great is the Force of Expreſt- 
on, which is of two Kinds. One proper for diſpu- 


ting, the other for diſcourſing. Let the former be 


employed in Pleadings at Tryals, in Aſſemblies of 
the People, and Meetings of the Senate; the lat 


ter in Viſits, in Diſquiſitions at the Meetings of our 
Friends; let it likewiſe attend upon Entertainments. 


Rhetoricians lay down Rules for diſputing, but none 
for diſcourſing tho Im not ſure but that likewiſe 


may be done. Maſters are found for every other 


Branch of Learning; but none ſtudy this; while no 
Place is free from uu of Rhetoricians 3 3 __ 
0 f the 
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the-Rutes: hat ars lad down for Words and Sent. 


ments are likewiſe applicable to Diſcourſe. 
Bur, as the Voice titters the Speecſi, we are to ob- 


erde two Properties! in it: Firſt, Clearneſs, and then 
| 2 both which are the free Gifts of Na 


yet Practice may improve the one, and 
e who ſpeak nervouſly and diſtincth 
— ond There was, in rw Catuli, nothing, by which 


you could conclude them poſſeſt of any deep Ac- 


qufrements in Leatning, cho learned to be ſure they 


weir; "and fo have others been. But the Cari 


were though to excel in the Latin Tongue; rheit 
Pronunciation was harmonious, their Words wer 
neither mouthed nor minced ; fo that their Expreſ 
Rom was diſtinct, without being broad; while their 
Voice, without Strain, was neither fant nor ſhrill 
The Manner of Lucrus Craſſus was more flowing, 
and equally elegant; tho“ the Catuli, as Speak. 
ers, were in as great Efteem. But Cæſar, Brother 


to the old Catulus, excelled all, in Wit and Hu- 


mout; for without quitting his ordinary Manne 
of ſpeaking. he got the better of his Antagoniſt 
2. Curt, with all chair Woll Eloquence of the 
Bar. Therefore, in all thoſe Matters, our great 


8 a. wats wo v4 we, we wad ff 


Aim ought to be, in every Thing, to find out what i. 


zs moſt graceful, 


Let our common Diſcourſe, therifoie; (and this 
is the great Excellence of the Followers of Socrates) 


de ſmooth and good-hitmoured, without the leaſt 


Tincture of Arrogance. But let us not, as if ve 
had a Right to engrofs all Talking, exclude others 


In this, as in other Things, let us allow to ever) 
Man his fair Turn, in a Share of the Converſation. 
| But 


— the Mipal Davin of Mailing. yg 


zur more eſpecially we dught to confder the 
Nature of the Subjects we fpeak upon, 2 


* rious; let us treat them with Gravity 3 if mor- 
„ with good Humour. But, a Man ought 
by to take the Care that luis Diſcoutſe be- 


tray no Pefect in his Morals ; and this 


ſent, in à miliciaus; riddeulaus weer Na ag 
contemptudus, Manner: a 

: Now Converſation gtnerally turns pen 3 5 
e Concerns; or Politics, or the Branshes of literary 
e, knowledge, We am thertifore, 10 ftudy whenever 
er our Converſation rambles from its Subject, to 
"BY it back, let the Subject be what it will. For 
Mankind is not pleaſed with the ſame Subje&s, nor 
rel at the ſame Time, nor in the fame Manner. 
ill are, likewiſe, to obſerve the Period. when a Conver 
"5 i {ation begins to grow diſagrevable ; that as it be- 


tion. 


XXXVIII. But, as we are very properly enjoyn' 
ner jn all the Courſe of our Life, to avoid all Fits of Pal- 


dontrouled by Reaſon ; in like Manner, our Con- 
verſation ought to be free from all fuch Emotions.s 


* it ought to be neither over · angry nor over earneſt, 

1 but without Slevenneſt or Iadolence, or the like: 

tn And, above all Things, we are to endeavour to 

tes) preſs both Eſteem and Love for thoſe we cotiverſs 


cal: W with, Reproaches may ſometimes be nece 
e which we may perhaps be obliged to = a 


er;. higher Strain of Vaice, Mig a-harſher Turn of Lan 5 


e guage. Even in that Caſe, we ought not to ſectn 
50 in a Paſſion; but as, in the Caſes of Cauſtics and 
| Am- 


nd i, the Caſe when we ure fer in to ſpeak. of the ab- 
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ft ſion, that is, exceſſive Emotions of the Mind, un- 
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 Kimputations,- let us ſeldom arid unwillingly apply 


n General, all Correction ſhould be be 


even the Bitterneſs of a Reproach ſhould be ſo 


Any that is affrontive of our own Perſons, to keey 


of all about him 


touch, upon every Matter of Duty, I ſhall likewiſe 
treat of the Manner in which I could wilh to ſe 


2 due Regard to Magnificence and Elegance. 


Fa, 
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this Kind of Correction; and, indeed, never, but 
when the Caſe" is deſperate, and will ſubmit to no 
other Method of Cure ; but ſtill, away with all Pal. 
Aeon ; ſor; with that, nothing can be done with Re- 
Crude; nothing with Diſcretion; 


efecual; and ſd applyed, as that the Party may 
feel the Smart, without reſenting the Affront. Na, 


conveyed, as to intimate that it is thrown out in 
Kindneſs to the "Offender. ' Now; it is adviſeable 
even in our moſt rancorous Diſputes, if we heat 


bur Temper, and not fall into Paſſion; for whatever 
ve do under its Influence can never be dither effect. 
wal, or approved of by thoſe who are preſent. It 
i likewiſe diſagreeable to hear 2 Man declaiming 
in Praiſe, (and the more ſo if he lyes into the Bar- 
gain) of himſelf, and to ſee him, like the ſwagge- 
ring Soldier in the Play, pris, oa the Ridicule of 


XXXIX. Now, as I Sorg at leaſt titend: to 


the Building of a great and a leading Man con- 
ducted; the End of it being Utility, to which the 
Deſign of the Building muſt be -adapted, but he 


, to this Day, mentioned to the Honour of Fs | 
Obevius the firſt of that Family, ho was Taiſed to , 


| .the Conſulſhip, that he built upon the Palatium, 3 ly 
Houſe of a noble and majeſtic Appearance; and it 4 


"had 
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Wy had fuch an Effect in his Favour will the Peo- 
ar ple, chat it is thought, it was on tät Account the) 


be ſulſhip. Scaurus demoliſhed this Houſe,. and took 


one was the firſt of bis F amily who was thereby 
Iraiſed to the Conſulate, yet the other, tho? his Fa- 


tion, carried into, this, his enlarged, Palace, not on- 
y Repulſe, but Diſgtace, nay Ruin (4). f 
For a Palace ought to adorn an Office, but the 


ers, he is to regard others as well as himſelf.” Thus, 
a Nobleman who is to entertain a great many Gueſts 
f all Denominations in his Houſe, ought to be 
ery careful that it be roomy; but a great Houſe 
often reflects Diſcredit upon its Maſter,” when it 
as an Air of Lonelineſs, eſpecially if it has been 
decupied by another Maſter. It is a mortifying 
hing to hear Paſſengers calling out with the 
"oet (r) Oh! what a falling off is dere! and, in- 


1 Iced, at preſent, that Saying 1 is but too n to 
r . eee TY 


71th ) Nas! Being ſore'd into Bauiſb it ſo . 
It My rey any ns: nces. mes a) ** 2% 
(r) O what] Orig, 0 De © TEES gut Las 


len quam dijpari dominare Dinins: * 5 
„e this is à very bald Verſe, 1 have taken che n to ſup- 


applicable to the lame Purpoſe. | ti Jan 9729 xtiurty 
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yoted him, tho? but à new Man, into the Con 


the Ground into his own Palace. But tho” the | 


ther was a Man of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinc-. 


whole Merit of a Candidate ought not to depend 
pon the Palace. For the Houſe ought to receide 
onour by containing the Maſter, and not the Ma- 
ſter by poſſefling the Houſe. And, as in other Mat- 


ly che. Senſe from an F of 4h W | 
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| But you: are to take care, aſpecially if you bull 
for; A pat dog one Lp 2 erregen 
grand an ven the Example of an Ext 
_ "of this Kind js of the molt pernicious Conſequenc, i 
For moſt People, particularly in this Reſet 

imitate the Example of their Leaders. For | 
ange, Who invtates, the excellent Lucius Luli 
in his Virtues ? But, many there are who ape hip 
in the Magnificence of his Villas. This S pirit i 
therefore, to be reſtrained within the Bene of & 
Maderation, which ought to run thro”. all 6 
Practice and (Economy of Life, But of this: 


mm: in al our Ungertakings, we ate to regu 
thier Things. Firſt, that Appetite be ſubſervienty 
Resſon; which is of all Things the beſt fitted f 
en 
examine the Impprtagceę of aur Indertaking, th 
e may proportion pur Attention or Labour, fo, 
it may be neither more nor leſs than the Occaſa 
requires. Thirdly, we are to regulate every Tha 
that comes under the Raad of Magnificence, accon 
ing to Deceney and Pignity. Now, the þeft Rule 
our Regulation is, to gbſerve the gragoful which 


have gcommended, and to go no further. But 
thoſe three Heads, the moſt excellent js, that 


. our Appetites ſubſervient to our Rea ſon. 
XL. I am now to ſpeak cpncerning the Orc 
and the Timing of Things. This is a e th 
comprehends what * call ala, not thi 
which ue Romans call Moderation, an Expreſſa 
that implies keeping within Bounds ; whereas U 
ebrat)e here meant, implies a Preſervation of Ord: 
"As therefore we call that, likewiſe, Moderatio, i 
Dt 
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Definition by the Stoics is, that it is the Knowledge 


of ranging under proper Heads whatever ve do. 
or ſay. Therefore, the Signification' of Order 


they define Order to be the Diſpoſing of Things 
into fitting and convenient Places. New, they tell 
us, that the Place for an Action is the Opportunity 


being called by the-Greeks u¹ν⁰jẽ,, and by the La- 
tins Occaſia, or Occaſion. "Thus, as I have already 
obſerved, that, Which we call Diſcretien;-. is the 


Con 
— Ng of which we have 4reated id the 
Beginning of this Book, may admit of the fame 
Definition. Under this Head, however, I ſpeak of 
Moderation and Temperance, and the like Virtues. 


to treat of thoſe Virtues I have been ſo long ſpeak- 
ing of, which relate to Morality, and the Love of 
thoſe with whom we live. 

Such, then, ſhould be the- Regularity of all our 
Actions, that in our Life, as in an Oratios ſupport- 
ed equally throughout, every Thing ought to agree 
and correſpond. For it would be unbecoming and 
highly blameable, ſhould we, when upon à ſetious 
Subject, introduce the Language of che jovial or 
the effeminate. When Pericles had, for his Col- 


league in the Prætorſhip, Sapbecles the Poet, as 
I they were diſcourſing upon the Affairs of the Ma- 
WI giſtracy, a beautiful Boy, by, Accident, paſſing by, 
Hat a * Boy! faid ee but Pericles 
atio, þ | HY e very 
pl. 3 | 


ud of Arrangement ſeems to be the ame, Far 


for doing it. The proper Opportunity for Action 


Knowledge of acting according eo the Birks of = 


| ſhall therefore, in its proper Place, ſpeak to all 
the Properties of Prudence. But at preſent I am 
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of properly told him, 4 Magiſtrate ought to have 


But ſhould he do this at an Entertainment, #8 


 Reprehenſion or Advice to correct them. But ins 


only to a few, are to be more carefully avoided.” "A 


are to guard againſt all Diſcord, and the rather 


ry trifling Circumſtances. The Caſt of che Ext 


of Words, Silence, the Raiſing or Falling of thi 


M. T. reno 20 . „ r, 


# Ritraint net only apon bis Hands, but is Eyes. Now 
Sopbocles, had he ſaid the ſame Thing at aWreſtling 
Match, would not have been liable to the Reprimand 


ſuch Importance there is in the Time and Place 


A Man, for Inſtance, who is going toplead a Cauſg 
if, as he walks along, he falls into muſing, or appean 
more thoughtful than ordinary, he is not blamed 


n 7 


would be e ot in him, 705 not —— C 
ing Times. 
e in flat Oppoſition 
Good-Breeding, ſuch, for Inſtance, as. Singing i 
the Forum, or any ſuch Abſurdity, are ſo cally 
diſcernibley that they require no great Degree 


conſiderable Failings, and ſuch as are diſcernible 
dl 
in muſical Inſtruments, the ſmalleſt Untuneableneh 


is perceived by a judging Ear; thus in Life wt 


the Harmony of Morals is greater and much mon 
valuable than that of Sounds. \ 

XII. Thus, as the Ear is ſenſible of) | 195 ſal 
eft Diſcord in muſical Inſtruments ; ; fo, if 
were accurately and attentively to bbſcrve Ble 
miſhes, we might make great Diſcoveries, from v 
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the Bending or Unhbending of the Brow, an Al 
of Dejection or Chearfulneſs, Laughter, the Ton 
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Voice, and the like Circumſtances, we may cally 


form a Judgment which of them are in their pre 
per State, and which of them jar with „ 
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m others, of the Condition and Properties of eve- 
L one of thoſe; fo as to be able, in ourſelves, to avoid 
Things that are unbecoming in others. For 
e ppens, I know not how, that we perceive any 
q 


min more readily in others, than we do in our- 
les: Therefore when Maſters mimick the Faults 
Boys, that they may amend them, thoſe Boys 
+ very eaſily ſet right. 
Neither is it improper, in order to fix our Choice 
@ doubtful Matter, if we apply to Men of Learn- 
gand Experience, and learn their Senſe of the ſe- 

Kinds of Duty. For the greateſt Part of Man- 
hd are too apt to follow. their own Diſpoſitions. 
nd in thoſe Caſes, we are to examine not only what 
Man fays, but what he thinks, and upon what 


Leven Poets, want to have their Works canvaſs d 
the public, in order to correct any T hing that 
generally diſliked z; and examine both by them- 
and with others, where the Defect lies; thus, 
SF ought. to make uſe of the Judgment of others 
SS do, and not to do, to alter and correct, a great 
a7 any Things. 
WE As to Adtiohs reſulting from the Manners or 
| , Conſtitutions of a People, I can lay down no 
| wt Rules than thoſe very Manners,and Conſtitu- 
ns. But Men ought not to be under the Miſtake 
imagine that if Socrates or Ariſtippus acted or ſpoke 
Oppoſition to the Manners and civil Conſtitutibns 
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tranſgreſs them. For this was a Right they 
quired by their great and divine Qualities, But as 
the whole Syſtem of the Cynics, we are abſo- 


l y to reje& it, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with 
= 1 | Mo- 


ute. Now, in this Caſe, it is adviſeable to judge, 


funds he thinks it. For as Painters, Statuaries, 


their Country, they therefore have the ſame Right 


Co _— 
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Morality, wi without which nth can be | honeſt 


| nothing can be virtuous. 


No it is our Duty to eſteem and to honour, in 
the ſame manneras if they were dignifyed with Titles 


or veſted with Command, thoſe Men whoſe Lives 
have been diſtinguiſhed by great and glorious Ac. 


tions, by their Patriotiſm, and by the Service 
they have done, or continue to do, to their Coun- 
try. We are likewiſe to have a great Regard for 
old Age, to pay a Deference to Magiſtrates ; to 


| diſtinguiſh between what we owe to a Fellow - C. 


tizen and a F oreigner, and to conſider whether that 
Foreigner comes in a public or a private Capacity: 
In ſhort, that I may be no longer particular, we 
ought to regard, to cultivate and to cheriſh the 
good Will, and the Society of all Mankind. 
XLII Now I am to give you my general Sen. 
timents with Regard to what Trades and Emo. 
luments become, and what are to be deemed beloy, 
a Gentleman. In the firſt Place, we are to deteſt 
thoſe Emoluments that incur the public Hatred; 
ſuch as thoſe of Tax-brokers and Uſurers. We 
are likewiſe to account, as ungenteel and mean, the 
Gains of all hired Workmen, who earn Money 


not by their Art, but their Labour; for their Wa. 


ges are in Conſideration of their Servitude. We 
are likewiſe to deſpiſe all who retail, from Mer- 
chants, Goods for preſent Sale; for they never 
can ſucceed unleſs they lye moſt abominably. Now 
nothing is more diſgraceful than Inſincerity. All 


Labourers are, by their Profeſſion, mean. For 2 


Workſhop can contain nothing befitting a Gen- 
tleman. We are likewiſe to diſclaim all Trades 


that ſerve the Purpoſes of Senſuality, ſuch as, to 


* after Terence, Lg: -F iſh-mongers, Butchers, 
©.” Cooks, 
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Cooks, Paſtry-Cooks, and Fiſhermen ; to whom 
and the whole Tribe of profeſſed Gameſters. 


ty, ſuch as Medicine, Architecture, the Teach 
ing the Practice of Virtue, are honourable in their 
ſereral Profeſſors. As to merchandizing, if pet» 


large, dealing with all Parts of the World, and 
giving Bread to Numbers in a fair, creditable, Way 
it is not ſo deſpicable. But if a Merchant, ſatiated, 

or rather ſatisfied, with his Profits, as he ſome- 
times uſed to leave the Deep, and make the Har- 


and Lands; ſuch a Man challenges our higheſt Re- 


nothing more delightful, nothing better becomes a 
| Man or a Gentleman, than Agriculture, But, as I 
have handled that Subject at large in my Cato Ma» 
jor, I refer you thither for what falls under this Head. 

XLIII I have, I think, ſufficiently explained 
in what Manner the Duties are derived from the 
. MW conſtituent Parts of Virtue, Now it often may 
happen that an Emulation and a Conteſt may 
. & ariſe amongſt Things that are in themſelves virtu- 
ous: Of two Virtues which is preferable A Di. 
viſon that Panætius has overlook'd. For as all 
| Virtue is the Reſult of four Qualities, Knowledge, 
1.8 Juſtice, Magnanimity, and Moderation, ſo, in the 
Choice of a Duty, thoſe Qualities muſt neceſſa- 


my come in competition with one another. 
I am therefore of Opinion, that the Duties of 


| Juſtice are more agreeable to Nature than thoſe 
2 | - ariſing 
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we ſhall add, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, Dancers, 0 


But thoſe Profeſſions that are founded ypon' * 
ſcientific Principles, or conducive to public Utill- 


ty, it is diſgraceful; but if it is extenſive and 


bour, ſhall from the Harbour, ſtep into an Eſtate 


gird, For you muſt know, that, of all gainful Pro- 
feſſions, nothing is better, nothing more pleaſing, 
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akiling from Knowledge. This may be proved 
from the following Caſe. Suppoſing a wiſe Man 
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were in that very affluent Situation of Life as to 


be able, with great Leiſure, to contemplate and 


attend to every Object that is worthy his Know. 


ledge; yet, if his Condition be ſo ſolitary as to Hape 
no Company with Mankind, he would prefer 
Death to it. Of all Virtues, the moſt leading is 
that which the Greeks call Sogyz, for that Saga. 
city which they term qpovyesg has another Significa- 
tion, as it implies the Knowledge of what Things 
are to be deſired, and what to be avoided. But 
that Wiſdom, to which I have given the Lead, is 
the Knowledge of Things divine and human, which 
comprehends the Community of Gods and Men 
and their Society within themſelves. If that be, 
as it certainly is, the higheſt of all Objects, it fol- 
lows of Courſe that the Duty reſulting from this 
Community, is the higheſt of all Duties. For the 
Knowledge and Contemplation of Nature, is, in 3 


Manner, lame and unfiniſhed, if it is followed by no 


Activity; now Activity is moſt perſpicuous when it 
is exerted in protecting the Rights of Mankind. 
It, therefore, promotes the Intereſts of Society, 
3 is, for that Reaſon preferable to Knowledge, 
as is to, be ſeen from the unvarying, conſtant 
Practice and Judgment of every Man of Vir- 
tue. For who is ſo eager in purſuing and exa- 
mining the Nature of Things, that if, while he 


is handling and contemplating the nobleſt Ob- 


jects of Knowledge, he is told that his Country 
is threatened with the moſt imminent Danger, 
and that it is in his Power to aſſiſt and relieve 
her; would not inſtantly abandon, and fling from 
him all thoſe Studies, even though he thought 
* 7 
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they would lead him to know. how to number 
the Stars, or meaſure the Demenſions of the World! ? 
And he would do the ſame were the Safety of 2 
Friend, or a Parent concerned or endangered. 
From this Conſideration, I infer, that the Duties 
of Juſtice are preferable to the Studies and Du- 
ties of Knowledge, becauſe the former hath for 
their Object the Welfare of the human Race, which 
of all other Conſiderations, ought to be the moſt 
dear to Mankind. 

XLIV. But ſome have employed their whole 
Lives in the Purſuits of Knowledge, and yet 
haye not declined to contribute to the Utility 
and Advantage of Society. For they have even 
bred up Pupils, to be good Patriots and excellent 
Magiſtrates. Thus, Lyſts the Pythogorean edu ated 
Epaminondas of Thebes, as did Plate, Dion of Syra- 
aſe; and, whatever Services I performed, if I did 
perform any, to my Country, were owing to my 
coming into public Life, after being furniſhed and 
adorned with Knowledge by Men of Learning. 

Nor, do thoſe Patriot Philoſophers content them- 
ſelves in their Life-Time only to inſtruct and 
educate, Pupils ; but they continue to do the ſame 
after Death, by the Monuments of their Learning; 
for they neglect no Point, that relates to the Con- 
ſtitution, * the Manners and the Morals of their 


Country; ſo that, it appears, as if all, their leiſure 
Hours, had been employed for our Advantage. 


Thus, it is plain, that Men, who, give up their 
Time to the Study of Learning and Wiſdom, em- 
ploy all their Underſtanding and all their Skill, 
chiefly, to the Service of Mankind. It is, there- 
fore, moſt ſerviceable to the Public for a Man 


to ſpeak copiouſly, provided it is to the Purpoſe, 


G3 than 
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than for a Man to think ever fo juſtly, without 
being able to expreſs himſelf; the Reaſon is, becauſe 
2 Senſe reſts entirely within ourſelves, but 


_ Eloquence affects thoſe of the ſame Society with 


ourlelves. 


Now, as the Swarms of Bees do not aſſemble 
In order to form their Combs, but, as they have, 
from Nature, the Property of aſſociating toge- 
ther, they then form them; thus, Men being, 


thro a much ſtronger Principle, aſſociated by 
Nature, aſſiduouſly apply themſelves to Speaking 
and Thinking. Therefore, unleſs Knowledge i; 


connected with that Virtue, which, conſiſts in doing 
Service to Mankind, that is, in improving human 

Society, all its Properties are lonely and barren, 
In like Manner, Greatneſs. of Soul, when ut- 


terly diſregardful of the Company and Society of 
Men becomes ſavage and uncouth. Hence it fol. 


lows, that the Company and the Community of 


Men are preferable to meer ſpeculative Knowledge. 

Neither is that Maxim true, which ſome hold, 
as if human Commuaities and Societies had been 
inſtituted, becauſe we cannot, without the Help of 
others, ſupply the Wants of Nature, to which by 
the Tenure of our Lives, we are ſubjected. But, 
if we ſhould be furniſhed, by a Kind 7 a magical 
Wand, with every Thing that relates to Food and 
Rayment, that then, every Man, of excelling Ge- 
nius, laying aſide all other Conſiderations, would 
apply himſelf to Knowledge and Learning. The 
Fact is not ſo; for ſuch a Man, in ſuch a Caſe, 
would avoid Lonelineſs, and look out far a Com- 
panion in his Studies; he would then want ſome- 


times to teach, and ſometimes to learn, to bt 


ſome- 
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+ WW fometimes a Hearer, and ſometimes à Speaker. 
e All Duty, therefore, that operates for the Good of 
human Community and Society, is preferable to 
chat Duty which is bounded by barren Speculation | 
and Knowledge, 
le XLV. Here, perhaps, a Queſtion may ariſe, 
* whether the Duties of that Society, which is moſt 
e. ſuitable to Nature, are preferable to Moderation and 
Decency? By no Means. For ſome Things are partly 
70 diſgraceful, and partly ſo criminal in their Nature 
9 that a wiſe Man would not commit them, even to 
is to ſave his Country. Poſſidonius has given us many 
0 Particulars of this Kind; but they are ſo execra- 
n ble, that they are abominable, even to the Ear. A 
| wiſe Man would not undertake ſuch Things even 
to ſerve his Country, nor would his Country un- 
dertake them to ſerve herſelf. But it fortunately 
| happens, that there never can be a Conjuncture, 
when the public Intereſt ſhall require, from a wiſe 
Man, the Performance of ſuch Actions. 
Thus, have I prov'd, that in the Choice of our 
Duties, we are to prefer that Kind of Duty that 
contributes to the good of Society. For well 
directed Activity is always the Reſult of Know- 
ledge and Learning. And therefore it is of 
more Conſequence to act properly, than to 
deliberate juſtly. But, I have already treated of 
this; for the Matter is now ſo fully laid open, 
that it is eaſy for every Man in the Study of his 9 
Duties, to ſee which is preferable. Now, in So- i 1 
ciety, there are Degrees of Duties, by which every 4 
Man may underſtand what belongs to himſelf. 
The firſt is owing to the immortal Gods, the ſecond 
G 4 to 


which is moſt ſo? This Head, as 1 {ad before, 
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to our Country, the third, to our 3 5 49 
on through all the Relations of 1 
From this ſhort State of my Subject, "we Per- 
ctive, that Men are ſometimes. not only in Doubt, 
whether a Thing is virtuous or diſgraceful ; but 
likewiſe, when two virtuous: Things are propoſed 
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B O O K HI. C HAP. 1. 
2 my Son, 585 "gy : 


8 THINK, L have, in the e 

mer Book, ſufficiently ex- 
plain'd in what Manner our 
P7243 Duties are derived from Mo- 

rality, and every Kind of 

© Virtue. It now remains, 
that, I treat of thoſe Kinds of 
Duties, that relate to the 
provement of Life, and to the Acquirement of 
ſe Means, which Men employ; for the Attain- 
nt, of Wealth and Intereſt. In this Enquiry, 
[ have, already, obſerved; I will treat of what 
ſefül, and what is not ſo. Of ſeveral Utilities, 
all ſpeak of that which is more uſeful, or 
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chiefly uſeful. Of all this I ſhall treat after pre- 
miſing a few e n we 200 
vas and Purpoſe. - e * 
My Works, it is true, 5 EA ILY: a "os 
many. to the Exerciſe not only of Reading but of 
- Writing 3, but, 1 ſometimes, am apprehenſive, tha 
| ſeveral of our great Men diſlike the Name of Phi. il 
loſophy, and are ſurprized at my having employed ” 
ſo much of my Pains and Time in that » Stugj, t 
For my Part, as long as the State was under the 
Management of thoſe into whoſe Hands ſhe hu 
ar 
ye 
4 


| 


thrown herſelf, I applied all my Attention and 
Thought upon the Service of the Public. "Bu, 
when the Government was ingroſſed by one Perſon, 
when there was an End of all public Deliberatin 
and Authority; when I, in ſhort,” had loſt thek 
excellent Patriots, who were my Companion 


when I ſaved my Country, I neither abandoned 
myſelf to- that Anguiſh of Spirit, Which, had M 
given Way to it, muſt have conſumed me, n= de 
did I indulge thoſe Pleaſures that are diſgrace the 
to a Man — Learning (4). del 
Would to the Heavens the n bad = Ml 
main'd-in. its original State; and, that it had nd Whi 
fallen into the Hands of Men whoſe Aim was, 10 loſe 
to alter, but to deſtroy it! For, while our-CountM. 

to 


was free, I uſed, in the firſt: Place, to be more inten 
upon the Propriety of my Conduct than of my Wit ing and 
In the next Place, I ſhould not, in my Writings, ban Stu 
treated e this Ae dec as I often did, ve Stu 


| F 
f * AY * HY This) it a tacit W e aba © F 
Hirte, ſous Lucullus, and ſome: others of the great Men who k thoſ 


tired to their Country Seats and Amuſements during £ the cn 
War and Ce/ar's e | 


; zF , a 1 
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on my own Conduct. But, when the Conſtitution | 
of my Country, to which 1 apply'd all* my Care, 
Thoughts and Studies, ceas'd to exiſt, then thoſe | 
public and ſenatorial Studies were filenc'd. © 

But, as the Mind of Man cannot be undes, 
and, as my early Life employ'd in the Studies of 
Morality, I thought, I could not apply a more 
virtuous Relief to the Anguiſh of my Spirit, 
than, by returning to Philoſophy. Having, when 
young, ſpent a great Deal of my Time in its Study, 
when I, afterwards, enter'd upon public Offices, 

and devoted myſelf to the Service of my Country, 
| yet I ſtill gave to Philoſophy, all the Time I could 
ſpare, from the Duties I ow'd to my F riends, and 
the Public. But, I ſpent it all in Reading having 
no Leiſure for Writing. 

II. From all my deep Diſtreſſes, therefore, this 
good has ariſen, that I have reduc'd, into Writing, 
Matters, in which my Countrymen, are not ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed, tho nothing is more worthy 
their Attention. For, juſt Heavens! what is more 
deſireable, what is more excellent, than Wiſdom ? 
What can more dignify a Man? They, therefore, 
who court her e Philoſophers, for Phi- 
lolophy implies nothing but the Love of Wiſdom. 

Now, the antient Philoſophers defin'd Wiſdom 
to be the Knowledge of Things divine and human, 
md of” the Cauſes by which they are effected. A 
Study, that if any Man deſpiſes, I know not. what 
Study he can eſteem. __ 

For, if we ſeek the Entertainment of theMind, or or 
M 2 Reſpite from Affliction, what is comparable to 

r thoſe Purſuits that are always contributing ſomewhat 


that 
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 thatrelates tp improving the Welfare and Happine 
ef Life? Andi we ſeek to re-eſtabliſh the Principle; 
of Self-Confiftency and Virtue, either this is the 
Art, or there is abſolutely no Art by which we ca 
attain; them, And to ſay, that the greateſt Objed 
may be without an Art, when we ſee that the moſt in. 
confiderableare not without it, betrays great thought, 
leſsneſs and a; great Miſtake in the moſt importany 
Matters. Now, if Virtue has any fixt Principle 
where can they be found, if we abandon this Study? 
But this Point, is more particularly treated, in my{(4) 
Exhortation to Philoſophy, which I have made th; 
Subject of another Book. At preſent, all my In- 
tention. 15 to explain the Reaſons, why, being di. 
yelted of all public Character, I chuſe to apply my 
ſelf to this Study, preferably to all others, © 
ein the Courſe of this Enquiry, I am awape it 
may be /objefted by ſome Men of Learning and 
Knowledge, whether I act conſiſtenly with my (elf, 
when I treat upon different Sxbjects, and when, 
as now, I am laying down Rules for our Duty, 
and at the ſame Time deny that Man can have 4 
Perception of any Object. I could: wiſh thoſe 
Gentlemen were thoroughly acquainted with my 
Way of Thinking. I am none of thoſe whoſe 
| Reaſon is always wandering in the Miſt of Uncer- 
tainty, without having a fixt Point of Purſuit, 
For, if we aboliſh all the Rules not only of Rea- 
ſoning but of Living, what muſt become of Reaſon, 
nay, of Life itſelf ? For my own Part, while others 
maintain ſome. Things to be certain, and others un- 


_ (6) Exbortation] This Book was entitled by our Author, 
Horien/7us, but is now loft all to a few Fragments, 


certain 


„ 
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rertain, I fay, on the other Side, that ſome Things 
are probable, and others not fo probable, 

What, therefore,-hinders me from following 
whatever appears to me to be moſt probable, an 
fron rejecting what is otherwiſe; and while T avoid 
the Arrogance of being dogmatically poſitive, 
deape the Impution of Raſhneſs which is highly 
inconſiſtent with Wiſdom (c). Now, our Se& 
maintains either Side of a Queſtion, becauſe, this 
very Probability cannot appear, unleſs the Reaſons 
both for and againſt it are thoroughly canvaſs'd. 
But, if I miſtake not, I have, with ſufficient Accuracy 
difcuſs'd this Point in my Academics. As to you, 
my dear Son, tho? you are now employ'd in the Study 
of the oldeſt and nobleſt Philoſophy, under Craterus, 
who greatly reſembles the Founders of that glorious 


it ect, yet, was I defirous you ſhould be acquainted 
d Wvith theſe my Sentiments, which are ſo correſpond- 
„ Wing with your Syſtem. But, to proceed in what 
„I propoſe. Ws RO 
„ Ul. Having laid down the five Principles upon 
e which we purſue our Duty, two of which relate 
) 


rents of Life, ſuch as, Wealth, Intereſt and Pow- 
ſe er, the fifth to forming a right Judgment, if there 


" {ſhould appear to be any Claſhing between the 
ub. Principles, I have mention'd, I have finiſh'd that 
Head of Virtue, with, which I deſire you ſhould 
, de beſt acquainted. Now, the Subject, I am now 
i : to treat of, is neither more nor leſs than what we 


(c) The Reader will underftand this Paſſage beſt by con- 


nor, bolting our [Author's Treatiſe 4 Finibus, or, concerning the End 


Things, good and evil, and his other philoſophical Works. 


call 


to what is graceful and moral, two to the Enjoy- 


f * | 
* 
WT 
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FX call Velliey, in which the Pre-poſſeſſions of Mar; MW # 
Find have been ſo erroneous that their Practice ha Ml 1 

I inſenſibly arriv'd to that Degree of Abſurdity x fi 

= diſtinguiſh between what is moral, and wha MW te 


3 1 . is profitable, ſo ſet up what is virtuous againſt What 
s is uſeful, and what is uſeful againſt what is vir. MW hi 
tuous ; than,which Doctrine nothing can be mor ¶ pc 


deſtructive to human Society. fo 
= It is, upon ſolid; virtuous, Principles, and forthe tic 
= beſt Reaſons, that Philoſophers diſtinguiſh only, i ju 


Idea, thoſe three Kinds which really are blendei il Be 
together. For they give it as their Opinion, that BY th 


whatever is juſt is profitable; and in like Ma bu 
ner whatever is virtuous is juſt; from whence i by 


follows that Virtue and Utility are one and the ſam ¶ of 

Thing. They who are inſenſible of the Truth o anc 

this Diſtinction, are generally Men, who, being fon the 

of artful, crafty, Knaves, miſtake Cunning for Wii 1 

dom. Now, we are to rectify all ſuch Miſtakes, and Im 

all the Reaſoning of Mankind upon this Head ougitMenti 

to turn upon Ceking the Ends they propoſe, H ly 

ſuch Means as are virtuous and Juſt, and not iI Sto 
ſuch as are diſhoneſt and wicked. 

The Particulars, therefore, that . to the In 

|  provemient of ſocial Life, are” partly inanimate, ſuct 

' as Gold, Silver, the Fruits of the Earth, and the like 

and partly animal, which have their ſeveral Inſtind: 

and Affection: Now, of theſe, ſome are void 6, 

and ſome are Efidowed with, Reaſon: The Animal 

© void of Reafbn Are Horſes, Oxen,; with other brut 

Creatures, and Bess, who by their Labours. contii 


bute ſomewhat-to the Service and Exiſtence 0 


Mankind. - As to the Animals endowed with 1 of 
8 of R. 
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for they are of two Kinds, one, the Gods, the other 
Men, Piety and Sanctity render the Gods propi- 
tious; and next to the Gods, Mankind is beſt aſſiſ· 
ted by Men. 

The ſame Diviſion. holds as to Things that are 
hurtful and prejudicial. But as we are not to ſup- 
poſe the Gods to be hurtful to Mankind, we there- 
ſore conclude that, putting them out of the Queſ- 
don, Man may be moſt beneficial and moſt pre- 
\ judicial to Man. For even the very inanimated 
1 Brings I have mentioned, are generally procured 
(WW thro? Man's Labour; nor ſhould we have had them 
but by his Art and Induſtry, nor can we apply them 
but by his Management. For Inſtance, the 
of preſerving Health, Navigation, the Enjoying 
und Preſerving the Fruits of the Earth, are all of 
them the Effects of human Induſtry. 

Nay, the Exporting what is ſuperfluous, and the 
Importing what is neceſſary, muſt have been Things 
entirely unknown, had not Mankind applied them- 
ſelves to thoſe Labours. In like Manner, neither 
Stones for our Uſe, nor Iron, nor Braſs, nor Gold, 
nor Silver, would have been dug from the Bowels 
of the Earth, but by the Toil and Art of Man. 

IV. As to Buildings which either defend us from 
the Violence of the Cold, or ſhelter us from the 
Inconveniencies of the Heat, how could they have 
originally been invented for the Uſe of Man or af- 
terwards repaired, when ruined: by Tempeſts, Earth- 
quakes or Time, had not Mankind in ſocial Life 
earned how convenient and comfortable thoſe 
Things are? From whence, but from the Labour 
of Man, could we have, had Aqueducts, the Cuts 
of Rivers, Water-Mounds and artificial Harbours? 

From 


>» 
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without the Art and Induſtry of Man, reapꝰd the Bene. 
fits and Advantages ariſing from inanimated Things, 
In fhort, where would have been the Service and 


Aſſiſtance which the Brute Creation is of to Soci. 
' ety, had it not been for the Aſſiſtance of Man? 


Men undoubtedly were the firſt who diſcovered the 
Employments proper for every dumb Creature; 
nor could we, even at this Time, either feed, tame, 
preſerve, or employ. them, fo as to profit by their 
Labours in due Seaſon, without the Help of Man, 
It is Man, who deſtroys whatever is hurtful, and 
procures whatever may be beneficial, Why ſhould 
T enumerate the Variety of Arts, which are the Lift 
of Life? It is this Variety that ſupplies us with 
Food and Rayment; that gives Health to the Sick, 
and Pleaſure to the Sound. 
Poliſh'd by thoſe Arts, the Life off Man it k 
different from the Exiſtence and the Appearance 
of Brutes. As to Cities, they neither could hare 
been built, nor peopled, but by Men meeting in 
Society: Hence were form'd Laws and Manners, 
the equitable Meaning of Laws, and the Regi 
lated Order of Life. Then follow'd Gentleneſs of 
Diſpofitton, and Love of Morality ; Security in 
Living, and the fupply of all our Wants by gi. 
ving and receiving, and by the mutual Intercourſe 
between Services and Benefits. 
V. Writers are more prolix than they need to 
be, on this Head, For Panætius employs a great 
many Words to prove what is ſelf- evident, that n 
Man, whether he be a Commander of an Army, 0! 
9 „ 


; * 


From "thoſe; and a great many other Inſtances, ity 
plain, that we could by no manner of means have; 
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rt in the State, has ever been able to per- 

form what was great in the one, or ſalutary in the 
other; unleſs he was ſeconded by Men. As In- 
ſtances of this, he mentions Themiftocles, Pericles, 
Crus, Alexander, and Agefilaus, who, he ſays, with- 
out the Aid of Men, never could have atchiev'd ſo 
many glorious Exploits. Thus, in a Matter that is 
undoubted, he brings Evidences that are unneceſſary· 
But, as the Aſſemblage or Agreement of Men, a- 
mongſt themſelves is productive of the greateſt 
Benefits; ſo is there no ſuch execrable Peſtilence, 
2s that ariſing to Man from Man. We have a 


fi Treatiſe of ( 4) Dicearchus an eminent and elo- 
4 Wi quent Perepatetic, concerning the Deſtruction of 
f Mankind; and after collecting together all the 


different Cauſes, fuch as thoſe of Inundations, 
Peſtilence, Waſtes, and thoſe ſudden Attacks of 
Swarms of Creatures, by which, he tells us, whole 
Nations have been deſtroy' d; he then calculates 
bow many more Men have been deſtroyed by 
Men, that is, by Wars and Seditions, than by 
every other Species of Calamity. x. 

As this Point, therefore, admits of no Doubt, 
u. chat Man is both the greateſt Bleſſing, and the 
of Mercateſt Curſe öf Man; I lay it down as a chief 
in Property of Virtue, the reconciling. the Affections 
gi. Wo! Mankind to herſelf, and employing them to 
re I her own Purpoſes. Therefore, all the Appli- 

cation and Management of inanimated Things, 
to Wand of Brutes, for the Uſe of Mankind, is effect- 
eat Ned by the mechanic Arts. But the quick and 
no ready Zeal of Mankind, for advancing and en- 


(4) Dicearchus, born in Siciſy and a Diſciple of Ariftorle. 


H larging 
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larging our Conditions, is excited thro? the WiC 
dom and Virtue of the beſt of Mankind. 
For Virtue, in general, conſiſts of three Pro. 
perties. Firſt, in diſcerning in every Subjed 


what” is true and unadulterated; what is beſt 


fitted to every one; what will be the Conſequence 
of ſuch or ſuck a Thing; how one Thing aries 


from another, and how Effects proceed from 


Cauſes. The next Property of Virtue is to caln 


_ - thoſe- violent Diſorders of the Mind, which the 


Greeks call æabu, and to render obedient to Reaſon 
thoſe Affections which: they call agua. The third 
Property is, to treat with Diſcretion and Skill thok 
with whom we are joyn'd in Society, that by their 
Means we may have the compleat and full Ens. 
joyment of all that Nature ſtands in Need of; and 


likewiſe, by them repel every Injury that may 


be offer'd us, and avenge ourſelves of thoſe, who 
have | endeavoured to do us hurt, by puniſhing 
che as far as is conſiſtent with My 
Humanity. 

VI. I ſhall ſoon conſider the Means to acquire 


this Art of winning and retaining the Affection 


of Mankind, but, I muſt premiſe ſomewhat. 
Who is inſenſible, what great Influence Fortune 
has, either upon our Proſperity or Adverſity? When 
we fail with her Blaſt, we. are carried to the moſt 
deſireable landing Places; when againſt it, to the 
moſt melancholy. With Regard to the Accidents of 
Fortune ſhe very ſeldom exerts her Power; for In- 
ſtance, in the firſt Place, in Caſes of Storms, Tem- 
peſts, Shipwrecks, Ruins, or Burnings from inani: 
mated Things; in the NEXT Place, in Caſes of Blows, 

Bites, 
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Fes, or Attacks from Brutes. Thoſe Accidedits, 
I fay, happen more ſeldom. „ | 

Now, with Regard to the Defeat of Ane | 


» 

A or which we have juſt'now ſeen (e) three different 
t Inttances, and often we fee more; the Overthrow 
5 Hor Generals, as was lately the Cafe of à great and 
© Wn excellent () Perſonage; together with Unpo- 
u polarity, by which the worthieſt Citizens have 
been expell'd, over-born or exit; and on tlie 
ocker Hand, profperous Events, Honours, Com- 
u mands, and Victories; though all thoſe are in- 
ö ueneed by Chance, yet neither the bad, nor the 
| 


good, 89 0 have been effected without the con- 
curting Affiſtance and Inclinations & Mankind: 

This being premiſed, I am now to point out 
the Manner in which we may invite, and direct 
the Inclinations of Mankind, fo as to ſerve our 
Intereſts 3 and ſhould what I ſay on this Head, 

appear too long, let it be compar'd with the Im- 
portance of the Subject, and then, e it will 
ſeem too ſhort.  * 

Whatever, therefore, People perform for any 
Man, either to raiſe, or to dignify him; is done 
either thro* Kindneſs when they have a Motive of 
Affection for him; or to do him Honour, in Admi- 
ration of his Virtue, and when they think him 
worthy of the moſt exalted Station; or when they 
haye ſuch an Opinion of him as to think, that 
in ſerving him, they ſerve themſelves ; or when 


S = ©. T7. = 
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(e) Three Armies) Meaning the Defeat of Pompey at Phar/olie, 
of his Sons at Mimda, in Spain, and of Scipio in {froe, all by 


Talins C E ſar. 


VJ Pinbnage] Pompey the Great. 7; 
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they a are afraid of his Power; or when they hope 

ſomewhat from him; as - when Princes, or the ( 

leading Men in the State, propoſe certain Lat. 

geſſes; or. laſtly, when they are engag d by Mone) F 

and Bribery; a Motive that of all other is the f 

_ vileſt- and dirtieſt, both wich Regard to the. .cor. Wil © 

_ raged and the. Garruptor. .. i 1 b 

For Matters are come to a thameful Paſs, when ic 

Money. muſt be;;employ'd ..to..do what. Virtue WM 
ought to effect. But as this Reſource is ſome: 

; times neceſſary, I will ſhow . in What Manner it ö |"! 
to be employ d, after. I have treated of ſome |” 
Things, that are more the Properties of Virtus 
Now Mankihg ſubmit to the, Command and Powe 
of another, for. yeral Reaſons. For. they ar 
induc d by the. Affection they have for him, ot 
the g reat Setvices he has done them; or by fi 
tranſeedent Worth, or by the Hepes that their 
Submiſſion. -will«turn, to their. own Account, 0 
from the Fear of their being forced to ſubmit, ot 
from the II opes of Reward; or the Power of 
| Promiſes : Or laſtly, (which is often the Caſe in 
our Government) they are poſttively hir'd to ſeri 

VII. Now, of alt 5 Affection is the moſ 
proper for ſtrengthening, and Fear for weakning, 
an Intereſt, Ennius ſays very truly, People hate th, 
Man they fear, and wiſh to ſee_the Man dead. whom 
they. hate.» It. bas been(g J lately, if it was not be- 

fore, well known that no Man's Power can reſiſ 

a combined Deteſtation. Nor, indeed, is the De · WB. 

ſtruction of that: Tyrant, who by Arms forced hits 


(g) Lately} Cicero here alludes to the Aſſaflination of Cæſ Wt! 
in the Senate, a t 


Country 
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Countty to endure him, and who governs it eve 
after his Death, the only Inſtance of the Force of 
public Deteftarign' againſt a public Nuſance, for 
the latter End of other Tyrants have been like un. 
to his: Few of them have eſcaped a ſimilar Fate. 
For Fear is but a bad Guardian to the Permanen- 
cy, whereas Affection is faithful even to the Per- 
„ 07 07 575 mmetw yo 25iet 
But the Truth is, Cruelty muſt! be employed 
by thoſe who keep others in Subjection by Force; 
2s 4 Maſter muſt be cruel to his Slaves if they 
cannot otherwiſe be managed. But of all Mad- 
men they are the maddeſt, who, in a: free State; 
make Fear the Inſtrument of their Succeſs. The 
Power of a private Man may weaken the Force 
f the Laws, it may intimidate the Spirit of Liber- 
yet ſome Time or other they will emerge, and 
become viſtble, either by ſilent Intimations, or the 
rivate ' Senſe of the People, as to public Ho- 
ours. For the Stings of (5) Liberty when ſuſ⸗ 
dended, are more keen than when ſlackened. We 


* 


i bed . * . . 

8 dught therefore to follow this plain, this indiſputed 
- (b) Liberty] Orig. Acriores autem morſus ſunt intermiſſæ Li- 
0ſt rait quam retentæ. | own, I cannot think that this fine 


Vbſervation has ever been underſtood either by Critics, Tranſ- 
tors, "or -Commentators.; Doctor Cockman tranſlates it thus. 
And Liberty, after ſbs has been chain'd up à while, is always, 
more. curſt and bites deeper, than ſhe would otherwiſe have done, 
bad ſhe been never reſtrain d. This is very good Senſe, but 
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be · Not the Senſe of Cicero; who did not intend to compare Liberty | 
Cf r Bitch. He uſes the Words intermiſſa and retenta, in other 
De laces ¶ Vide Tuſe. Diſp. L. 1. C. 1. p. 1) to ſignify, the firſt, a 1 


penſion: or Interruption, and the latter a S/ackemng or Relaxation. 
his Meaning therefore is, that the Spirit of Liberty is always 
lore keen after its Operations have been totally ſuſpended (as 
u the Caſe under Ce/ar) than when they are only flacken'd, as 
% the Ca ſeunder the Lriumvirate. 33 


H 3 Maxim 


m2 M. T. Cie Otrrers 
4 Maxim, that Dread ſhould be removed and Aﬀec. 
tion reconciled, not only to ſecure the Dignities we 
already have, but for the Acquirement of, further 
I Intereſt and Power; and this is far the readies o 
Way to anſwer our Debian s, both in our Privat 
Affairs, and Matters of 4: e For it is 
neceſſary Conſequence, that Men fear thoſe ven bc 
Perſons by whom they wiſh to be fear d. 
For what Judgment can we form of che elde 
(6) Dionyfius ?. With what Pangs of Dread nx 
he tortured? When being jealous even of hi 
Barber's Razor, he ſing'd his Face and Beard wit 
burning Coals? In what Diſtraction, may it 10 
be ſuppos'd () Alexander the Phærean to han 
| lived? who, (as we learn) though he loved his Wü eee 
Thebe to Diſtraction, yet, whenever he came ini or 
her Bed- Chamber from his Debauches, order din 
Thracian; nay, one, who, we are told, had his Skill ce: 
- (1) ſtigmatis'd with the Brands of Barbariſm, to g 
before him with a drawn Sword; and ſent cer Ple 
tain of his Attendants to ſearch the Cheſts of thas 
Ladies, and even their Cloaths, for - concealedMBen 
Weapons. What a Wretch! to think a barb CO 
rous, branded, Slave could be more. faithful t 


(i) Dionyſus] This elder — was Tyrant of Syram 
about the Y ear of Rome-447, His Son and Succeſſor of tht 
ſame Name was expell'd by Dione, the Diſciple of Plato. 

(+) Alexander =o Pbærean] This Tyrant is mentioned if 


hi 
nc 


Slaves in that Manner, after e came into their Poſſeſſion. 
| | | hin 


Ovid in Ibin, and by Valeri: Maximus, and other Authors, a F 
| Monſter of Cruelty. - - 3 
' (1) Stigmatis'd <cith Brands of Barbariſm] The Thracialf biti 
i were accounted the fierceſt of all the Barbarians, and they hu 
| 4 Cuſtom, which was in common with many of the barbaron 
| Nations, of making Marks with hot, or other, Irons upon the ( 
\i Skins The Greets and Roman! ſometimes mark'd all thei oc 
| ett 


— 


Upon "the Miral Diities of Mankind. bz 
bim than the Wife of his Boſom ! Yet was he 
not deceived, for he was put to Death by her in 

a Fit of Jealouſy; nor, indeed, can any Power be 
ſo well founded as to laſt, if it is founded on 
ear. N 
We have another Inſtance of (mn) Pholavis; a- 
hove all others a Tyrant moſt ingenioufly cruel, 
bo did not, like the Alexander, I have juſt men“ 
tioned, periſh by a private Cabal, nor by the 

ands of a few Conſpirators, like our Tyrant 
of Rome, but was attacked by the collective 
Body of all the Azrigentines. Nay, did not the 
WMac:donians abandon Demetrius, and with one 
Conſent ſubmit themſelves to Pyrrbus? What 
need, I fay more! were not the Lacedæmonians, 
or their tyrannical Government, abandoned by 
almoſt all their Allies, who ſtood by the uncon- 
cerned Spectators of their Defeat by Leuttra ? 

VIII. Upon ſuch a Subject, it is with more 
Pleaſure I quote foreign, than domeſtic, Inſtances; 
2s long, however, as the People of Rome made 
Beneficence, and not Injuſtice, the Rule of their 
Government, their Wars were undertaken either 
to defend their Allies, or to protect their Empire, 
and they always made an humane Uſe of their 
Conqueſt, without uſing more than neceſſary Se- 
verity. The Senate was the Harbour, and the 
Refuge of Kings, People, and Nations. 

But the nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſned Am- 
bition of our chen enen and Generals, was 


(u) Phalaris) He was Tyrant of e in Sicily, and 
oat Inventor of the Brazen Bull: He was, however, a Man 
etters, 8 
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104. M. T. Cicxxo's Orrices. 
upon the Principles of Equity and Honour, t, 


defend their Provinces and their Allies. Hence i 


was, that they ſeem to take the whole World 
under their (z) Patronage, rather than unde 
their Government. For ſome Time, we wer, 
inſenſibly abating of this Practice, and thoſe 
Principles; but when Hlla got the E we en. 
tirely loſt them. For ſeeing the Cruelty, which 
were every Day exerciſed upon our Fellow - Citi. 
Zens, we ceas' d to think, that our Allies could 
ſuffer any Injury, He, therefore, by inhuma 
_ Conqueſt  crown'd a (o) glorious Cauſe ;. for be 
had the Preſumption to declare, when the Good: 
of Patriots, Men of Fortune, and to ſay no more, 
of Remans, were ſelling at public Auction, that l. 
was diſpoſing of bis own Booty. He was follow 
by a Man, whoſe Cauſe was impious and hi 
Conqueſt, ſtill more deteſtable, who did not, 
indeed, fell the Effects of private Citizens, but 
involved in one Syſtem of Calamity whole Pro. 
vinces and Countries. Thus foreign Nations, 
being haraſſed and ruined, we ſaw (p) Marſeil, 
the Type of our periſhed Conſtitution, carried n 
Triumph, after being the Cauſe of Triumph, te 
all our Generals, who returned from Tranſalpin 
Wars. Was not this the moſt flagrant Indignity tit 


) Patronage] Orig. Ttaque illud Patricinium Orbis Terre, vt. 
rius quam Imperium, poterat nominari. 

(e Glorious Cauſe] Sylla's Pretence for taking up Arms wa 
to defend the Nobility, againſt the Encroachments of the 
Commons, headed by Marius whoſe Party Cæſar reviv'd. 

(þ) Marſeilles) This was a favourite State with the Roma! 

Republicans; but having too inconſiderately ſhut their Gates 

againſt, and provok'd, Cz/ar, he treated it as is here deſcrid'd. 
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Upon the Moral Duties of Mankind, 10x 
un ever beheld! I ſhould go on to recount a 
great many of his other wicked Oppreſſions, which 


our Allies ſuffer d. Deſervedly; therefore, were we 


puniſhed; for had we not born, with Impunity, 
the Crimes of many, never could ſo much Power 
have been engroſſed by one. The Inheritance 
of his private Eſtate deſcended indeed to but a 
few, but that of his public Ambition devolyed 


upon many, Ruffians. 


4 may venture to ſay, that there never can be 
wanting a Source and Motive for civil War, while 
Men of abandoned Principles call to Mind that 
bloody Sale, and hope again to ſee it renew'd. 
For when the Spear (q) under which, it was made, 
was ſet up, for his Kinſman the Dictator, by 
Publius Sylla, the ſame Sylla thirty ſix Years after, 
was preſent at a ſtill more deteſtable Sale. While 
another Wretch, who in that Dictatorſhip was a 
only a Clerk, in the late one roſe to be City-Queſ- 
tor. From all this we may conclude, that while 
ſuch tempting Rewards are preſented, there never 
can be an End. of our civil Wars. The Walls 
of our City, it is true, are ſtanding, and that too 
in daily Expectation of utter Deſtruction ; but as 
to our . Conſtitution, it is abſolutely undone; and, 
that I may return to my Purpoſe, all thoſe Mi- 
ſeries have befallen us, becauſe we choſe! to go- 
vern, rather by Fear, than by love, and Affection. 
If this was the Caſe, with the People of Rome, 


5 9) Shear] Our Author here alludes to the Sales of the 
Eſtates of the Roman Citizens made by Sy; and which al- 
ways were amongſt the Roman carried on under a Spear ſtuck 
into the Ground. The like Sales were aſterwards made by 
ſome of Cz/ar's Party. 
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166 M. T. Crerno's Orriers 

+ for perverting the Ends of Government, what 
can we think will be the Conſequence with Re- 
gard to private Perſons? Now, as it is plain, 
that she Force of Kindneſs is fo ſtrong, and that 

© of Fear, fo weak, I am to difcourſe of the Means 
by which we may moſt readily attain to that En- 


dearment, link'd with Honour and Confidence, 


which I have propoſed. 

But of this we do not all ftand in the ſame 
Need; for every Man, according to the different 
Purpoſe of his Life, is to take the proper Mea- 
5 that are neceſſary for making himſelf beloved, 
by the many, or the few. One Thing, however, 

is chiefly and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that our 
Connections with thoſe Friends who love out 
Perſons, and embrace our Intereſts, ſhould be in- 
diffoluble ; for this is the only Particular in which 
Men of the higheſt and middle Stations of Life, 
agree, and it is attainable. by both in much the 
: Tame Manner. All, perhaps, are not equally deſi 
rous of Honours, of Popularity, and public Fa- 
vour; but the Man who is furniſh'd with them, is 
greatly aſſiſted by them, in acquiring other Ad. 
vantages of Life, as well as Friendſhip. | 
IX. But, I have in another Book, which is en- 
titled Lælius, treated of Friendſhip. I am nov 
to ſpeak of Popularity, tho* I have already pub- 
liſhed two Books upon that Subject (7): Let me, 
however, touch upon it, as it greatly conduces 
to the right Management of the more important 
Affairs. The higheſt and the moſt perfect Po- 
pularity, lies in three -Requilites z firſt, when the 
Public loves us; ſecondly, when it truſts us; third- 


(r) Subje#] This Treatiſe is now loſt. 
| - ly, 
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2 40 Moral Duties of Mobind. 107 
ly, when, wich a certain Degree of Admiration, . 
it judges us to be worthy of Preferment. Now, 
if I am to ſpeak plainly and briefly, almoſt the 
ſame Means, by which thofe Advantages are ac- 
quir d, from private Perſons, acquire them from 
the Public. But there is another Paſſage, by which 
we inay, as it were, glide into the Affections of the 
man | 
Aka firſt, let me touch upon thoſe three Rules 
(as I have already term'd them,) of Benevolence. 
That is chiefly acquir'd by good Deeds. But next 
to that, Benevolence is won by a beneficent Incli- 
nation, tho* deſtitute of Means. Thirdly, the Af. 
fections of the Public are wonderfully excited by 
the very Report and Opinion of Generofity, Bene- 
ficence, Juſtice, Honour, and of all thoſe Virtues 
that regard Politeneſs and Affability of Manners. 
For the very Honeftum and the Grateful as it is call'd, 
becauſe" it charms us by its on Properties, and 
touches every human Heart by its Qualities and 
ts Beauties, is chiefly reſplendent through the 
Medium of thoſe Virtues I have mentioned. We 
are, therefore, raviſhed, as it were, by Nature 
herſelf, to the Love of thoſe in whom we think 
thoſe Virtues refide. Now theſe are the ſtrongeſt 
Motives of Affection, ſome there may be which 
are flighter. 
As to acquiring the public Confidence, or 
Truſt, it may be effected two Ways; by being 
ſuppos d to be poſſeſs d of Wiſdom and of Juſtice. 
For we have Confidence in thoſe who, we think, 
underſtand more than ourſelves, and who, we be- 
lieve, has both greater Foreſight, and when Bu- 
ineſs is, actually in Hand, and Matters come to 
yal, know how to 8 the viſeſt Meaſures, 
and 
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| . * bf M. T. C1ctro's Oyriczs 
_and act in the moſt expedient Manner, as the Ex. 
_ igency ſhall require; All Mankind agreeing, that 


this is uſeful,” real, Wiſdom. Now, the Meaſure 
.of our Confidence in honeſt and honourable Men, 


that is, Men of WorTn, is, that we have not the 


ſmalleſt' Suſpicion of their harbouring a Thought 


of cheating or injuring us. We therefore think 


we act ſafely and properly, in entruſting them, 
with our iy our F ny and our F ami- 
3 
But of the two Virrues, Honeſty and Wiſdom, 
the former is the moſt powerful in winning the 
Confidence of Mankind. For Honeſty, without 
Wiſdom, is an Inducement ſufficient of itſelf; but 
Wiſdom, without Honeſty, is of no Effect. Be- 
cauſe, when we have no Opinion of a Man's Probi. 
ty, his Craft and Cunning ſerve only to make us 
hate and ſuſpect him the more; Honeſty there. 
fore, joyned to Underſtanding, has unbounded 
Power in acquiring Confidence ; Honeſty without 
Underſtanding, can do a great Deal; but Under- 
ſtanding without Honeſty can do nothing. 


X. But, leſt any one ſhould be ſurpriſed, as 


all Philoſophers are agreed in one Maxim, which 
I myſelf have often maintained, that the Man who 
poſſeſſes one of the Virtues, is in Poſſeſſion of them 
all, why I here make a Diſtinction that implies the 
Poſſibility of a Man's not having Underſtanding 
(or Wiſdom) and Honeſty, at the ſame Time, the 
Accuracy which. in Schools refines even upon 
Truth, I anſwer, that is different from that Accuracy 
that is required in adapting ali our Reaſoning to 


the Underſtanding of the Public. Therefore 1 


here make uſe of the common Terms of Diſcourſe, 


| Upon the Moral Duties sf: Mankind. 109 
by calling ſome Men brave, ſome worthy, and 
others wile, For when I treat of a popular Opi- 


nion, I muſt * uſe of popular Terms, and Pa- 


netius did che ſame. But to ee . a | 


poſe. 


Of the three Requiſites of perfect Popaleriey the | 


thirdT mentioned was, hen the Public with a cer-" 
tain Degree of Veneretion, judges us to be worthy! 
of Preferment. Now, every Thing that they ob- 
ſerve to be great, and extraordinary, is the Subject, 
at leaſt, of vulgar Admiration. But with regard to 


which they can ſee any good Qualities: they did 
not look for. They therefore behold with Reve- 
[rence and exalt with a Profuſion of Praiſe, thoſe 
Men in whom they think they can perceive any 
Excellency or Singularity of Virtue/; whereas they 
deſpiſe a Man when they have no Opinion of his 
Honeſty, none of his Spirit, and none of his Man- 


Diſeſteem, but not of their Contempt, at the ſame 
Time. For they by no Means contemn Rogues, 
Slanderers, Cheats, and thoſe who know how to 


Opinion of them. Therefore, as I have already 


e bemſelves, nor their N eighbours; who have no 

1 ys: no Ho and no geek about” 
them. 

i Thoſe Men are the Objects of Mm, who 
are thought to have a Pre-eminence-of Virtue, and. 

x4 o be free from every Diſgrace, as well as every 

: Failing, to which others are ſo liable to yield. For 

Ileaſures, thoſe nn Miſtreſſes of the Soul, 


warp 


particular Perſons, they admire thoſe Things in 


hood. Now a Man may be an Object of their 


do them an III- turn, tho' they have a very bad 


_ laid, they © deſpiſe thoſe. who can neither ſerve 
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| Confiderations of Life or Death, Wealth or Want, 


* 


no M. T. Cresze's Orricey 


warp all ies nobleſt Faculties from Virtue; and 
moſt Men, when ready to enter into the Furnace 
of Affliction, are unmeafurably terrified. The 


make the deepeſt Impreſſions upon the Generali 
of Mankind. But when we fee a Man of a Soul 
ſo great and ſo elevated, as to deſpiſe all thoſe Con- 
fiderations, a Man in whom the Wrnorz Mar is 


charmed, and impaſſion*d in the Purſuit of à vir- F 
an 


tuous, and a noble Object; who, when he ſees ſuch 


re Fo 
Beauty of Virtue? - 

XI. This Sublimity of Soul, nne Pods 
the higheſt Admiration ; and, above all other Con- 
fiderations,” that Honeſty, from which worthy 
Men take their Denomination, aftoniſhes the ma. 
ny. And no Wonder that it does; for n0 Man 
can be honeſt if he is afraid of Death, Pain, Exile 
or Poverty, or prefers their Contraries to Juſtice, | 
The Man who is incorruptible by Money excites ebe 


tbe Wonder of: the Public, and they conſider every Bo 


Man whom they ſee reſiſt it, as ore purified by Ro. 
the Fire. Juſtice or Honeſty therefore, effeci ihe 
al che three Means of acquiring Glory. The WWFai 
Love of the public, on Account of its being a mi 
general Benefit; its Confidence, for the fame Rex 
ſon; and its Admiration, becauſe it neglects and ihe 
deſpiſes thoſe Objects with which the reſt of 
Mankind is ſo deſperately enamout'd. (s 
In my Opinion, however, every Scheme and 
Purpoſe of Liſe requires the Aſſiſtance of other {ups 
People. In the firſt Place, that you may have * 
ſome Intimates to whom you can familiarly un- 45 
belem yourſelf, which is hard for one to do, 7 MJ 
3 1 7 let 


* 


leſs he has an Appearanee of Honeſty. - Fox:this 
Reaſon,: were a Man to live ever ſo lonely, or 
have a goed Opinion of his Honeſty, for, if they 
have it not, they will deem him diſhoneſt, and 
every Kind of Injury and Infult. N 


* - 


Honeſty, in Dealings, is neceſſary likewiſe for 


ai who buy or fel, who hire or let out, or who 


Force of Honeſty is ſo great, that without-forme 


Villany, could not ſubſiſt. For amongſt thoſe 


who thieve in Company, if any one of them 


cheat or rob another, he is immediately turn'd 
out of the Gang: And ſhould the Head of the 
Gang himſelf be partial in dividing the Spoils, 
the reſt would either murder him, or abandon him. 
So that even Robbers have their Laws, which they 


obey and obſerve. This Impartiality in ſharing the 


Booty greatly enriched (5)  Bardyllis the Ahrian 
Robber, mentioned by Theopompus ; but (t) Viriatus 
the Laſitanian, got a great Deal more by the like 


Fairneſs- He was the ſame who defeated our Ar- | 
mies and our Generals, but at-laſt was humbled 


and checked by the Prztor Caius Lælius, fur-named 
the Wiſe, whor:thereby rendered the Management 


(s) Bardyllis)] He was 


onquered by Philip of 2 As to his being a Robber, 
tat very poſſibly was only a term given him by Theopompus,per- 
laps for aſſerting the Liberties of his Country. For we find 
that Pyrrbur, the great King of Epirus, married his Daughter 
* ceuna. 

(t) Viriatu] This brave Man was once a Huntſman, and 

 (reacherouſly murder'd by the Order of Serwilizs Cæpio. 


Upate tie Moral Duties of Mankind. 111 


ad engaged in any ZBuſineſs whatever. For the 


Grains of it, even they whoſe Food is Cheating and 


robably the ſ ame Bardyllis who. was 


the Power of Robbers, how much more prevalent 
muſt we ſuppoſe it to be when Men live by the 


ment? 


eſt. Laws were inſtituted for the ſame Reaſon x dl 


\ 


of the War againſt him an eaſy Taſk to his Sue. 
ceſſors in Command. If, therefore, the Influence 
of Juſtice is ſo forcible as to ſtrengthen and enlarge 


Regulations and Aae of n Or Govern- 


+ XIE If T nds x my own Opinion; it is, 
that not only the Medes, as we are told by Hers. 


dotus, but our Anceſtors, raiſed to Royalty, Men 
of the beſt Principles, for the Benefit of their juſt 
Government. For when the helpleſs People were P 
oppreſſed by the overgrown in Power or Riches, 
their Recourſe was always to ſome one Man, who 
was diſtinguiſhed by his Virtue : Who not only 

ted the weakeſt from Oppreſſion, but pur- 
ſued an «equitable. Syſtem of Government which 
knew no Diſtinction between the higheſt and low- WI” 


hb 5 rs © 2 ww 


. 


Kings were: For all Mankind have always de. 5 
fired to live under Laws that __ no Diftincuot 5 


of Perſons. 
Ihis, and nothing elſe, is ee When Mar Ve 
kind could enjoy it, by the equitable, wiſe, Adm NI 
niſtration of one worthy Man, they were ſatisfyel / 
with that; but when that was not the Caſe, Law. 
were invented, which ſpoke in the ſame Terms BU 
and with the ſame Tongue, to all Degrees of Men 
It is, therefore, undeniable,” that the Men who 
were in the higheſt Eſteem for their Juſtice, wer 
moſt commonly choſen into the Seat of Govert: 3 
ment, But when the ſame happened likewiſe ur 


- be Men of Wiſdom and Underſtanding, there VS whi 


nothing 


0 


to, under ſuch an Adminiſtration, 
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nothing the People did not think themſelves equ al 
Juſtice, there 
fore, is, by all Manner of Means, to be reveren · 
oed and practiſed; both for its own Sake, (for 
otherwiſe it would loſe its Property,) and for the 
Enlargement of our own Dignity and Popularity. 
But as it is not ſufficient for a Man to get Money, 
unleſs he knows how to lay it out at Intereſt, ſo 
4s to ſupply him not only with the Neceſſities, 
but the Elegancies, of Living; thus it requires 


| Addreſs, not only to acquire, but to ſecure Po. 


pularity. | 

It was finely ſaid by Socrates, that the ſhorteſt 
and moſt direct Road to Popularity, is for a Man 
to be the ſame he wants to appear to be.” Peo- 
ple are, egregiouſly miſtaken, if they think they 
ever can attain to permanent Popularity, by Hy- 
pocriſy, by meer outſide Appearances, and by 
diſguiſing, not only, their Language, but, their 
Looks, True Popularity, takes deep Root, and 
ſpreads itſelf wide; but the falſe falls away like 
Bloſſoms from the Trees ; for nothing that is falſe 
can be laſting. I could bring many Inſtances of 
both Kinds; but to cut ſhort, J will confine my- 
ſelf to one Family. While there is a Trace of 
Roman Glory remaining, the Memory of Tiberius 
Gracchus, the Son of Publius, will be reverenced: 
But his Sons, even in Life, were not approved of 
by good Patriots, and after Death they are ranked 
amongſt thoſe who, when they were lain, were 
treated as they deſerved. 


XIII. Let the Man, e Who aſpires af- 
ter true Popularity, perform the Duties of Juſtice, 


which J have laid down! in the former Book. But 
91 tho? 
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tho” the Force of the Maxim, that we foowld be th 
very Men we wiſh-to appear to be, carries with it 
great Conviction, yet muſt I lay down forme Rule: 
for our more readily appearing o be the Men ue 
really. are. For when Circumſtances concur ty 
give a Youth (as they do, if I miſtake not, in you 
Marcus) a Figure and a Rank in the World, either 
thro? his Father's Luſtre, or by ſome other Cauſe 
or Accident; the Eyes of all Mankind are turned 
towards him, and they make it their Buſineſs to 
enquire after; his Actions and Morals: and, as if 
he were ſet up in the ſtrongeſt Point of Light, 
nothing he ſays, nothing he does, can be hid from 
the public. _ 

Now they who, while Children or Boys, were of 
too mean and obſcure a Rank to be noticed by 
the public, when they come to be young Men, 
ought to raiſe their Views to higher Objects, and 
purſue them by the moſt direct Means: In which 
they will be the more encouraged to perſevefe, be- 
cauſe the public is ſo far from checking, that it 
generally aſſiſts, the Purſuits of early Life. Mil. 
tary Merit, then, is the chief Recommendation of 


young Men to public Favour. Of this we have 


many Examples amongſt our Anceſtors, for they 
were almoſt always in Arms. As to you, mi 
Son, your Youth fell in with the Time of a Civil 
War, in which one Party. was too criminal, and 
_ the other too unſucceſsful. But, when in that War, 
Pompey gave you the Command of a Squadron, 
you acquitted yourſelf to the Admiration of that 
great Man, and of all his Army, by your Ad- 
dreſs in managing a Horſe, in darting the Javelin, 
and in the Performance of all military Duties 

1 But 
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But the Honour you thereby acquired, ceaſed with 
the Conſtitution of our Country, My Intention, 
however, is not to treat of you ſingly, but to 
ſpeak. in general. Let me, therefore, proceed to 
what remains. 

As in common Occurrences we are more aſſiſt· 
ed by the Powers of the Mind, than by thoſe of 
the Body, ſo the Meaſures we carry into Execution 
by Capacity and Reaſon, are more important than - 
thoſe we effect by bodily Strength. Now, in this 
Reſpect, a young Man's moſt early Recommenda- 
tion to private Favour, is his Modeſty, his Obedi- 
ence to his Parents, and his Afﬀection. for his 
Relations. People are likewiſe very ready to be 


| ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in Favour of thoſe, who, after 


they are ſomewhat grown up, devote themſelves 
to the Direction of eminent, wiſe, and virtuous, 
Patriots. Their frequenting ſuch Company gives 
Mankind a Notion of their one Day reſembling 
thoſe whom they chuſe to imitate. 

The Public conceived an early Opinion of 
Publius Rutilius, for his Integrity and Knowledge 


In the Law, becauſe he frequented the Family of 


Publius Mucius. As to Lucius Craſſus, (u) when 
he was but a Stripling, he was indebted to no Man, 
but acquired the higheſt Honour from that noble, 
that popular Proſecution he undertook : And at 
an Age when even private Exerciſes recommend 


the future Speaker (as was the Caſe with Demoſtbe- 


( Craſſus) This is the great Orator our Author fo much 
praiſes in his Treatiſe de Oratore. -The Proſecution here men- 
tioned was againſt C. Carbo, a Man of great Abilities and 
Diſtinction, Who finding Matters likely to go againſt him he 
poiſoned himſelf. 


I 2 mes) 
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nes) Cruſſis, Pſay, at that Age, adapted with Suc. 
ceſs to public Practice in the Forum, thoſe Stu- 
dies that would have done him Honour had he 
confined them to private Exerciſes in his Chamber, 

XIV. But, as we uſe two Methods of ſpeaking, 
the one proper for Converſation, the other for De. f 
bare; the latter, without doubt, is of the greateſt 
Efficacy to make a Man popular; for that is what 
we properly term Eloquence. Yet, Smoothneſ 
and Politeneſs in Converſation has incredible Power 
to win the Affections of Mankind. We have Let. J 
ters from Philip, from Antipates, and from Antig. Bill | 
nus, three of the wiſeſt (x) Men we meet with in 
Hiſtory, to their Sons Alexander, Caſſander, and 
Philips, recommending to them, to gain the Kind- 
[neſs and Affections of their People by the open WM. 
Honeſty of their Speeches, and to engage their 
Soldiers by a winning, inſinuating, Addreſs. But p. 
the more animated Powers of public Eloquence, 
often ſeize a whole Aſſembly, For ſo much ar 
Men wrapt up in the Admiration of an eloquent 
and a ſenſible Speaker, that, when they hear him, 
they are convinced he has both greater Abilities, 
and more Wiſdom, than the reft of Mankind. But 
ſhould this Eloquence be graced with a Manner 
that is majeſtically modeſt; nothing can have a 
more wonderful Effect, eſpecially ſhould all thoſe 
Properties meet in a young Man. 

Various are the Cauſes that require the Prac- 
tice of Eloquence; many young Gentlemen in our 


) Wikf Men.] The firſt was Father to Alexander the * reat, 
the ſecond was Governor of Macedonia during Alexander's 
dition againſt Perſia, and the third was another King of Mace 


donia. 


- 


State 
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tate have excelled in thoſe of the Bar, and the 
Lenate-houſe: But that of the Bar is the moſt 
productive of Glory, as it conſiſts of two Parts, 
accuſing and defending. Of thoſe, the latter is 
3 Wl preferable in Point of Honour; yet, the other has 
osten been practiſed wich great Succeſs. Not to 
: repeat the Example of Craſſus, I juſt now mens 
i i tioned,” 0 Marcus. Antonius, when” a Youth,” did 
0 the fame. And even (2) Publius Sulpicius diſ- 
played his Eloquence, as a Proſecutor, when he 


; impeached Caius Norbanus, a ſeditious and worth- 
eee wig 
"WH But, to fay the Truth, we ought not to make a 
0 frequent Practice of this; nay, we ought never 
Wo do it but for own Country, as in the Caſes I 
une mentioned; or, in Order to be revenged of an 
" Wlhjury (a); as the two Luculli did; or in Caſe of 
t Patronage, ſuch as mine with Regard to the Sci. 
2 ans, or as Julius accuſed Abucius for the Sardi- 
4 60 Marcus foes] This great Man likewiſe is men ion'd 

by our Author in his Book de Of alore, and his other Pieces, 


mn ich the higheſt Encomiums. He was Grandfather to Anto- 
> 1 the Triumvir, and! the Power of his, Eloquence is ſaid to 
have been ſo great, that the Soldiers who were ſent by Marius 
and Cima to murder him, for ſome Time ſuſpended their 
1er bloody Purpoſe, before they put him to death. : | 
(z) Publius Sulpicias] He is another of the Interlocutors in 
our Author's Book de Oratore. | 
ole (a) Revenged of an Injury] Thoſe Words were, by the firſt 


ſcrupulous 'Dranſcribers of this Work, omitted, as claſhing with: - + 


the Doctrines of Chriſtianity. They were reſtored by Langius, 
aC- Wand are undoubtedly Part of the Text, for the Proſecution car- 
zur id on by the Luculli, was againſt the Angur Servilius, to be 
revenged on him for proſecuting their Father. Doctor Co A- 
nan, neither in his Latin Edi ion nor his Tranſlation, takes any 
Notice of this Omiſſion, which had crept into almoſt all the 
old printed Copies, therefore we may ſuppoſe that the Words 
mitted by them ſtand in all the MSS he conlulted. 
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ans. The Abilities of (6) Lucius Fuſius were dil. 

layed in the Impeachment of Marius Aquilius. 
ce, therefore, is ſufficient ; at leaſt, I would not 


- _ adviſe it very often. But, if a Man ſhould be un. 


der a Neceſſity of doing it oftner, it ought to be 
for the Sake of his Country, for it is, by no Means, 
reproachful to carry on repeated Proſecutions a. 
gainſt her Enemies. But ſtill, I ſay, there ought 
to be a Mean in all Things. He who wantonly 
endangers the Lives of others, has the Nature of 
a Flint rather than a Man. Let me add, that the 
Epithet of a common Impeacher is both dangerous 
to your Perſon, and diſgraceful to your Character, 
as happened in the Caſe of Marcus (c) Brutus, a 
Man of the higheſt Quality, and Son to the eminent 
Civilian of that Name. 

We are, therefore, to lay it down, as an inva- 
riable Maxim of our Duty, never to endanger In. 


nocence by a capital Impeachment, as it is an 


Action that muſt be attended with the moſt heinous 
Guilt. For can any Thing be ſo wicked as to pro- 
ſtitute, to the Perſecution and the Ruin of Mankind, 
that Eloquence which Nature has given us, for 
their Safety and Preſervation, We are not, how- 
ever, on the other Hand, to be ſo ſcrupulous as not 
to ſpeak for an Offender, if he is not notoriouſly 
profligate and wicked, The People expect this, 

ractice juſtifies it, and Good-Nature ſuffers it. 
The Duty of a Judge, in all Tryals, is to follow 
Truth; that of a Pleader, to follow what is moſt 
like Truth, even tho” it ſhould not be ſtrictly ſo. 


( l Fafius] He accuſed Agquilivus of Corru Bob 
( e Brutus) ſee ds Orgtore. hy 5 
| | J ſhould 
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[| ſhould not, as I am now treating of a philoſophi- 
cal Subject, have ventured to advance this, had 1 
not been warranted by the Authority of Panætiut, 
the ſtricteſt of all the Stoics. But the Defence 
of the impeached, makes the Pleader appear to the 
Public in the faireſt and moſt favourable Point 
of Light; eſpecially -if the Client he ſerves, is 
in Danger of being trepann'd, and of ſinking un- 
der the Weight of ſome great Man's Power. I 
have often undertaken thoſe Kind of Pleadings, 


and, even, when young, I defended in an Oration, 
which you know is ſtill extant, (e) Sartius ee 


of Anerinum, againſt all the Intereſt ” Hela, in 

the Plenitude of his Po -wer. 20 
XV. Having thus explained These Duties of 

young, Men, which are conducive to their acqui- 

ing Popularity, I am now to ſpeak of Beneficence 


or Generoſity. This is of two Kinds; For we 


ſerve the Indigent, either by our Labour, or by 
dur Money; the latter Method is moſt ready, 


eſpecially to a rich Man; but the former is more 


dignified, is more glorious, and more worthy a 
Man of Courage and Eminence. For though 


there is, in both, a noble Diſpoſition of doing Goods! 


yet the Means of the one is ſupplied from our Cof- 
fers; thoſe of the others from our Virtues; and the 
Generoſity, that flows at the Expence of a private 
Fortune, ſoon dries up its own Fountain. Thus, 
Liberality is undone by Liberality, and the more” 
extenſive it has been formerly, the more contracted. 
t muſt be in Time to come. 

But as to thoſe who expend their Labour, that is their 


(e) Sextus Roſcius) He was accus'd of murdering his Father. 


dee the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. 111. 
I 4 Virtue, 
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Virtue, and their Induſtry, in Acts of Beneficenes 
and Generolity; In the firſt Place, every Man they 


ſerve is a new Acceſſion of Aſſiſtance to enable 


them to ſerve others. In the next Place; the Prac- 


tice of doing good, renders them more ready, and 
what we may call more dextrous, to diffuſe, through 
many, the Acts of their Beneficence. It is a fine 
Check thatPhilip gives to his Son Alexander, in a Let. 
ter he wrote, reproving him for endeavouring to 
win the Good- Will of his Subjects by Money, 4 
Plague (ſays he) upon that Method and thoſe 
Hopes, as if Corruption and Bribery could give 
Subjects, Principles of Loyalty. Do you mean that 
the Macedonians ſhould conſider you not as their 
King, but their Servant, and Purſe-bearer.“ Ser- 
vant and Purſe-bearer! Very proper Epithets truly, 
becauſe they are diſgraceful in a King; and it 
is with ſtill. greater Propriety, that he terms his 
Son's Bounty, Bribery, . For a Man when cor: 
rupted becomes more debauched in his Morals 
than before, and more ſanguine in his Expectations 
of having his Bribe repeated. 

Philip, it is true, addreſſes binaſelf to his Son 
particularly ; but his Words are applicable to 
all Men. There can, therefore, be no room to 


doubt, that the Beneficence, which conſiſts in em- 


ploying our Talents: and Induſtry, in the Service 
of others, is more honourable, more extenſive, 
and of more general Utility, than the other. There 
is ſometimes, however, a Neceſſity for expending 
Money, nor 1s there any abſolute Rule, againſt 
Bounties of that Kind. We may often have Occa- 
ſion to aſſiſt proper and needy Objects out of our 
private Fortune; but in this we ought to be cautious 
and 
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and careful; for many there are who have waſted 
their Eſtates by their inconſiderate Bounty. Now, 
can any Thing be more ſtupid than to act ſo, as 
if you wanted to put a ſpeedy Period to the Means 
of your doing what gives you ſo much Pleaſure. 
Let me add, that Rapaciouſneſs is the Conſequence 
of Profuſion; for when Men come to be in Want 
through their Squandering, they are obliged to 
put forth their Hand againſt the Property of 
others. Thus, when to acquire Popularity, they 
perform Acts of Bounty, the Hatred of thoſe 
whom they plunder, weighs down the Intereſt 
they gain by thoſe. upon whom they ſquander. 
Your Purſe, therefore, is not to be ſhut againſt 
every Call of Beneficence, nor is it to be ſo open, 
that every Man may thruft in his Hand. Mode- 
tation is beſt, and that, in a great Meaſure, is to 
be directed by your Abilities. In ſhort, we ought 
aways to keep a homely common Proverb in 
Remembrance, that Bounty has no Bottom,“ for 
where can there be any Bounds to it, when they 
who are uſed to receive, expect to have it repeated, 
and others, from their Examples, have the ſame 
to Wl Expectations. 
to XVI. The bountiful may be divided into two 
n. Claſſes; the Spend-thrifts, and the Generous. 
ce The Spend-thrifts are they who ſquander their 
'e, Money upon Entertainments, Doles of Meat, Shews 
ere of Gladiators, the Exhibition of Plays, or Hunt- 


nſt Remembrance, or none at all. 

Car The /generous are they, who, out of their own 
our private Fortune, ranſom Captives out of the 
a Power of Robbers or Pyrates, who ſtand en- 


gag'd 


ng WW ings, Things that leave behind them a very ſhort 
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geg d for the Debts of their Friends, who aflif 
them in providing for their Daughters, and con. 
tribute either to their acquiring or improving 


a Fortune. I am, therefore, ſurprized, that in the 
Book which (e) Theophraſtus wrote concerning 


Riches, which contains ſo many excellent Things, 
he ſhould reaſon ſo abſurdly on this Point. For 
he is very diffuſe in his Praiſes of the Magni 
ficence and Pomp of popular Exhibitions. And 
he tells us, that the Ability of making ſuch Enter. 
tainments, is anſwering the Ends of Riches. But, 
in my Judgment, thoſe Acts of Generofity, a few 


of which I have mentioned, are far preferable, 


and more permanent. Ariſtotle, upon Wiler and 
weightier Principles, reprimands us for not look- 


ing upon thoſe Expences, that are intended to put 


the People into good Humour, as ſomething mon- 
ſtrous. If People in a beſieg d Place, (ſays he) 
ſhould, for a little Water give a great Deal of 


Money, we would, at firſt, be apt to diſbelieve the 


Fact; but, our Incredulity ceaſes, when we reflect 
upon the Neceſſities attending their Situation; yet 
we are not a Bit ſurpriz'd at the mad Extrava- 
ganee, and boundleſs Expence we ſee daily; tho 
it is laid out neither to relieve another Man's Want, 


or to advance our own Intereſts. Beſides, the 


very Amuſement, that it gi ves the many, is but of 
a ſhort, inconſiderable Duration, and is calculated 
for very Chaff of the People, who loſe in Society 


even the Memory of the Pleaſure.” 


He adds very properly, That ſuch Exhibi- 
tions are pleaſing only to Boys, looſe Women, 


(#) — He was a famous Greek Writer. The Bock 
here mentioned is loſt, 
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glaves, and Freemen, who know no better than 
Slaves. ' But that when a Man of Senſe comes to 
conſider cooly on ſuch Matters, he muſt condemn 
chem.“ Mean time I am ſenſible, that in our Go» 


vernment, immemorially, and in the beſt of Times, 


the beſt of Men have been called upon for mag - 
nificent. Ædileſhips. Therefore, Publius Cruſſus, 
who very properly was furnam'd The Rich, ex- 
pended vaſt Sums in the Exhibitions of his Edile- 
ſhip. And ſoon after, Lucius Craſſus, Who was 
Collegue with Quintus Mucius, the leaſt Showy 


| of all Mankind, went through a moſt magnificent 


Edileſhip. Then came Caius Claudius, the Son of 
Apius; then the Luculli, Hortenfius, Silanus, and ma- 
ny others; but all. of them were qut-done by Publius 
Lintulus, who was ZEdile in my Conſulſhip : and 


he was imitated by Scaurus. The Entertainments 


of my Friend Pompey, however, in his ſecond Con- 


ſulſhip, were the moſt magnificent of all (. . You 


already have my Opinion of all thoſe Matters. 
voided, _ i ie 
XVII. Mamercus, a Man of immenſe Riches, 
was put by the Conſulſhip, becauſe he declin'd the 
Edileſhip. A Man, therefore, muſt be at thoſe Ex- 
pences, if he is call'd upon by the People, and 
if Men of Character, without joyning in the Cry, 


Mean while, all Suſpicion of Avarice is to be a- 


(f) Tt is ſurprizing with what Profuſion, the Magiſtrates, 
mention'd in this Place by our Author, -entertain'd the People 
during their Edileſhips: They brought from all Parts of the 
World the fireſt Paintings and Sculptures, with which they 
adorn'd the Forum and other public Places, during their Year. 
Every ſucceeding Z#dile, rack'd his Invention, ſome Re- 
finement upon the Elegance or Magnificence of his Prede- 
ceſſor; and the immenſe Expences it put them to, is reckon'd a 
mongſt the Cauſcs of the Loſs of the Roman Liberty. 
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do nothing to diſcourage it; but he ſtill muſt pro- 
portion them to his Abilities, as I did when in a 
public Situation. Nay, if a Man can purſue to ad- 


vantage ſome important, beneficial Meaſure by 


entertaining the People, tis allowable. (g) Oreſte, 
for Inſtance, got great Credit by giving a public 
Entertainment in the Streets, on pretence of pay- 
ing the Tithes of his Gains. Neither are we to 


blame Marcus Seius, who in a Time of public 
Scarcity, lower'd, at his own Expence, the Price of 


Corn to the People: For, by an Expence that was 
neither diſgraceful, nor, conſidering that he was 
Xdile, extravagant, he got rid of a ftrong and 
deep rooted Prepoſſeſſion of the Public to his Pre- 


5 judice- But of all others, my Friend ( Mil, 


* 


d the greateſt Glory, by employing the 
Gladiators he had bought, in the Service of his 
Country, whoſe Well- fare was center'd in the 


Safety of my ſingle Perſon, by checking the At- 


tempts and the Fury of Publius Clodius. The Oc- 
caſions of public Expence, therefore, are to be 
preſcrib'd, either by Neceſſity or Utility. 

But even in thoſe Caſes, it is beſt to obſerve a 
Mean. It is true, that Lucius Philippus, the Son 
of Quintus, a Man of the greateſt Abilities and 
Eminence, uſed to make a Merit of his having 
arriv'd to the higheſt Dignities of the State, with- 
out making any Preſent to the Public. Cotta and 
Curio ſaid the ſame. I, too am entitled to ſome 


(g) 'Orefies} He was Conſul in the Year of Rome 682. lt 
was common for the great Men of Rome, upon their under. 
taking any Expedition to vow the Tithes of all they ſhould 
gain, to Hercules, or ſome other God. | 

Milo] See the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. 1. 


Praiſe 


Praiſe of the ſame Nature. For conſidering that 
| was exalted to the higheſt Dignity of the State, 
ad that too by the Suffrages of all my Con- 
ſtituents, in the firſt Year I was qualified to ſtand, 
2 Circumſtance that happen'd- to none of thoſe 


[have juſt now nam' d,) the Expence of my Zdile- . 


ſhip was very inconſiderable. 


Thoſe Expences, however, are more juſtifiable, 


that are laid out upon Fortifications, Docks, 
Harbours, Aquaducts, and all thoſe Things that 
are ſerviceable to the Public. The People, it is 
true, are better pleaſed- with what is, as it were, 


more agreeable to Poſterity. I ſhall, on Account 
of Pompey's Memory, be tender in blaming the 
Erection of Theatres, Porticoes and new Temples. 
lt is ſufficient to ſay, they are not approv'd of by 
the moſt learned Authors, by Panetius, for In- 
ſtance, to whoſe. Sentiments, but without tran - 
lating his Words, I have been greatly beholden 
in this Work. Phalereus Demetrius too, reproaches 
(i) Pericles the moſt leading Man in Greece, for 
throwing away ſo much Money in that magni- 
icent Portico he built for the Temple of Pal- 
las, But I have been very full and particular 
upon every Branch of this Subject in my (r) Trea- 
| tiſe 
(i) Pericles] This great Man laid out an incredible Sum 
nc af Money upon erecting a Portico to the Acrepolit, a Kind of an 
0d Building at Athens ſacred to Pallas. 85 
9.0 k 
atew dos part to the great Detriment of Learning. 
Notwithſtanding the great Regard, I have for my Author's 
wood Intention in this Work, and the Applauſe it has in all 
Ages met with; yet it is impoſſible for a Man of any Diſcern- 


ment, who is ever ſo little acquainted with the Roman Hiſtory, 
| not 
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paid them in Hand; but thoſe Works will be 


reatiſe upon Government] This Work is loſt, all but 


— 


* 
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tiſe upon Government. To conclude, the why, 
Syſtem of this Kind of Bounty, is in its own Natur 
blameful through Conjunctures it may be neceſ. 
fury; and, even then, it ought to be proportion 
to our Abilities, and directed by Diſcretion. 
XVIII. With Regard to the other Species of th; 
bountiful, I propoſed to treat of, I mean Genero- 
ſity, it ought to operate in different Manners ac. 
cording to Circumſtances. | 
The Circumſtances of a Man overwhelm'd with 
Misfortunes, are very different from thoſe of a Man, 
who, without meeting with any Misfortune, ſeeks 
to better his own Condition. The unfortunate, | 
mean thoſe who undeſervedly are ſo, have the fore- Ca 
moſt claim to our Generoſity. Not that we ar: WM nc 
by any Manner of Means to bind ourſelves u no 
from aſſiſting thoſe who claim our Help, not to WM x 
relieve them in Calamity, but to further then ¶ be 
in Proſperity. But in this Cafe, we ought to be Not 
very exact and careful in the Choice of proper 
Objects. For Ennius obſerves very rightly, that 


* Bounty, toben miſapply'd, becomes a Nuiſance.” 


, . 


- Now, whatever is beſtow'd upon a Man cf 
Merit and Gratitude, is repaid both by the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing a virtuous Action, and by the 
other Circumſtances attending it. For well judg 


not to ſee that he has propos'd his own Couduct as the great 

Model of the moral Duties, and that he has artfully thrown 3 
Veil over it where it was blameable. He here obliquely re- 
proaches Pompey and other great Men for adorning the Cit 
with Works, that, to this Day, do Honour to their Country, 
becauſe he ereded no ſuch public Buildings, tho“ be was im- 
menſely laviſh, even to the hurting his Fortune, upon the Houſes 
he built on his own private Eſtate. 1 


ing 


- 
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ing Genetoſity is extreamly / captivating, and it 

is the more generally applauded, becauſe the Chari- 
ty of any one great Man is a general Refuge. We 
are, | therefore, to take Care to extend to as ma- 
ay. Objects, as poſſible, our good Works, that 
the Memory of them, deſcending to their Chil- 
dren and Poſterity, may over-awe them from 
being ungrateful. For the ungrateful are deteſted 
by all Mankind; who think that every Diſcourage- 
ment to Liberality, is of Prejudice to themſelves 
and that the ungrateful Man, is, therefore, the 
Enemy of the needy. Now there is a Charity, 
that is ſerviceable to the Public, that of ranſoming 
Captives, and enriching the Poor; which was com- 
monly practiſed by thoſe. of our Order, as we ſee 
more at large, by a written Oration of Craſſus. 
| therefore think this Practice of Generoſity, to 
be far preferable, to the Diſtribution of Largeſſes 
tothe People. It is the Reſult of Wiſdom joyn- 
ed to Ability; whereas the other, belongs to 

the Fawners upon popular Favour; to the tick- 
lng Pleaſure-mongers of a giddy Rabble. 
Now, as it becomes a Man to be free in be- 
towing, he ought for the ſame Reaſon, nat to be 
too frigorous in demanding; and in all his Con- 
tracts, Sales, Bargains, Engagements, and Loans, 
8 Wo conſult the | Eaſe and Conveniency of his 
Neighbours : giving up many Things he might, 
ten Win Strictneſs, inſiſt upon; and, as far as is conſiſ- 
ent with his Intereſt, nay, were it my Caſe, far- 
City cher too, avoid Law-Suits : For it is ſometimes; 
not only generous, 'but profitable, for a Man to 
Ave up a little of his Right. We ought, however, 
o have Regard to our private Eſtate, for none but 
| a Pro- 
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a Profligate will ſuffer that to ſlip from him : but, 


even in this Caſe, there ſhould not be the ſmalle 
Appearance of Sordidity or Avarice. For the if 
great Art of enjoying Money, is to be liberal in WW , 
the Eyes of all the World, and yet not hurt ones 6 
private Eſtate. Tbbeophraſtus very properly com- 
mende Hoſpitality likewiſe. For, in my Opinion, , 
at leaſt, there is ſomewhat very becoming in il. 5 
luſtrious Men having their Houſes open to illuſ. WF . 
trious Gueſts; and it is one of the Glories of our WF . 
State that Strangers in Rome are never at a Los Bi. 
for Inſtances of this Generoſity. It is likewiſe of WW. 
vaſt Advantage for thoſe who ſeek to riſe upon Will, 
virtuous Principles, to have by Means of their WF .; 
Gueſts, a great Character amongſt Foreigners for WW .. 
Riches and Power. We are told by Theophrafn, WM .. 
that mon, even when he lived at Athens, was hol- 
pitable to his own Tribe of the (7) Laciade ; for n 
he laid it down as a Rule to furniſh them with n 
every Thing; and he gave the ſame Orders to hs M1 
Stewards, if any of that Tribe came to his Coun- it 
try Houſe. di 
XIX. The Benefits, however, that we confer il. 
not by our Purſe but our Talents, redound to the N 
Profit of the whole State as well as to that of the qu 
particular Perſons obliged. - For, to give an Op Mi 
nion in a Law Caſe, to aſſiſt by our Advice, che 


and to be ſerviceable in this Way to as many 3 i the 
poſſible, is wonderfully effectual towards encreaſing ¶ wi 
a Man's Power and Intereſt. Therefore, among W:nd 
the many other excellent Conſtitutions of our N va. 


OW) Laciadz) The Inhab: tants of Arien, were divided into 
one Hundred and Seventy four Tribes, and Cimor the famou Civ. 
Ztherian General, who beat the Eremy by Land and Sea, iu WW 
one Day. was of the Tribe of Laciadæ. 1 

N- 
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Anceſtors, the Knowledge and the 1 nterpretation 
ofthe civil Law, which is fo well calculated to de- 
fend the Rights of Mankind, was always amongſt 


them in the higheſt Reputation; nay, before we 


fell into thoſe Tins f public Confuſion, the 


eateſt Men of our Government have ever ap- 
propriated the Study of-it to themſelves. But now 


the Glory of that Science is extinct, together with 


ll Honour and Diſtinctions among Romans; and 


what makes this the more deplorable is, that it 


happen'd at a Time when a Man (m) was alive who -- 
in Dignity, equalling all who had gone before him, 


was, in this Study, by far their Superior. This 


therefore 'is an Accompliſhment that gives Relief 


to many and is calculated for attaching Mankind 
to our Intereſt, by the Service it does them, 

Nearly allied to this, is another more weighty, 
more agreeable, and more ornamented Art, I mean 
that of ſpeaking well, For what is more excellent 
than Eloquence, with Regard to the Admiration 
it creates in the Hearers, the Hope it raiſes in the 
diſtreſſed, or the Intereſt it begets in thoſe for 
hom it is employed. It was, therefore, for 


this Reaſon, that our Anceſtors aſſigned to Elo- 
quence the moſt diſtinguiſhed Place amongſt all the 


civil Accompliſhments. Extenſive 1 are 
the Benefits, which the eloquent Man conſers, and 
the Dependencies which he creates, who readily 
tolls, who earneſtly labours, in the Service of many, 


and, like our Anceſtors, all without Fee or Re- 


ward. 


(m) A Man) Meaning Scrvius Culpicius = famous 


Cvilian. 


— 
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& his Subject gives me a fair Opportunity of be. 
wailing the preſent Ceſſation, not to ſay the Extinc- 
tion, of Eloquence; but I am afraid my Com. 
plaints will ſeem too much to regard myſelf. Let 
me, however, obſerve, that amongſt our ſurviving 
Orators, fe promiſe much, fewer perform well, yet 
many undertake boldly. But tho' of all Mankind, 
not very many can excel in the Knowledge of the 
Law, or the Practice of ſpeaking; they may, 
however, by their Application ſerve a great ma. 
ny People, by ſolliciting Favours for their Clients, 
by recommending them to Judges or Magiſtrates, 
by taking care of their Intereſt, and by ſolliciting 
the Aſfiſtance of ſkilful Lawyers, or able Speaker, 
Whoever purſues a Practice like this, muſt acquire 
great Intereſt, and the Effects of their Induſtry wil 
be very diffuſive. 
T ſcarcely need to put ſuch upon their ond: in 
a Matter that is obvious, that they take great Heed 
while they are ſerving ſome, that they do not diſ- 
oblige others. Oftimes, however, they are un- 
Juſt, or imprudent, in their Provocations ; if this js 
done unwillingly, it betrays Negligence; if know- 
ingly, Preſumption. Wherever you offend againſt 
your Intention, you are to make the beft Apology 
you can, and to ſhew the Party that what you did 
was through Neceſlity,or Inability to act otherwiſe; 
and if any Injury is done, you are to make amends 
for it by ſubſequent Acts of Juſtice and Duty. 
XX. But, as in aſſiſting Mankind, we are gene- 
rally directed by either the Morals or the Situation 
of the Party, it is a common Saying, that drops 
qut upon all thoſe Occaſions, that in conferring 
| Favours we regard not the Fortune, but the Me- 
1 : : rits 
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I own contains 4 
ane Sentiment. But after all; ſhew me him who. 
does not chuſe, by his Services, to oblige the Man 


kits of a Man“. The Saying 


of great Eſtate and Power, rather than the Man 
who; with no Riches, has great Merit. For where- 


wer we think our Services can meet with the ſureſt 


nd the quickeſt Return, we are always there moſt 


rady to oblige." But we ought more carefully to 
tramine the Nature of Things: For though the 


poor Man may not have the Means, yet he may, 
if he is an honeſt Man, have Inclination, to be 


gateful. It was, therefore, ſhrewdly ſaid, fay it 


who will; Money that is owing is not paid; 2nd 
« Money that is paid is not owing ; but the Man 


« who pays Gratitude poſſeſſes it, and the- Man 


« who poſſeſſes it, pays it. 


Beſides, when Men imagine themſelves to be 


rich, honoured and happy, they are unwilling to 


be put under Obligations by Services. Nay, they 


think you are indebted to them by their deigning 
to be indebted to you, even for a conſiderable 
Service. They are likewiſe jealous that you expect, 


or are to aſk them, ſomewhat in Return: But it | 


s Death to them to be obliged to a Patron, or 
to be called Clients; while the poor Man who re- 
eives a Favour, in which he knows that his Po- 
rerty was the ſole Motive for conferring it, ſtrives 
to ublige not only thoſe who have ſerved him, but 


thoſe (for many fuch he wants) who he expects te 


o ſerve him in Time to come. And if he chan- 
ces to {charge any Part of the Obligation he is ſo 


ar from magnifying it by any Exptefſion, that he 


as, to leſſen the Value of the Return he makes 


There is another Thing to be confidered, 
K 2 that 
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that, if you defend, in a Court of Juſtice, a Man of 


' Fortune and great Rank, all the Acknowledgment 


you are to expect is confined to his ſingle Perſon, 


or his Children. But if you defend a poor, yet 


worthy and modeſt, Man, all the lower People, who 
are not quite profligate, (of whom there are great 
Numbers) will conſider you as being their ready 
Refuge. I therefore, conclude, that an Obligation 
is better beſtowed upon an honeſt, than upon 2 


happy, Man. 


We ought, it is true, to endeavour to ſerve all. 
But ſhould two Sorts come into Competition, we 
are to follow the Example of Themiſtocles, when 
one aſked him, whether he choſe to give his 
Daughter in Marriage, to a Man who had little 
Wealth but great Merit; or a Man who had great 
Wealth and little Merit? For my Part, ſaid he, 
e prefer the Man without the Money, to the 
« Money without the Man ;,” but our Morals are 
corrupted and debauched, by the Court we pay to 
Riches. And yet, what. Concern can we have 
in this, or that, or a third Man's having an 
overgrown Eſtate ? It is. very well, (and that is not 
always the Caſe) that it is of Service to the Owner, 
But granting it. is, it may make him a more con- 
ſiderable, but it cannot make him a more honeſt 
Man. But ſuppoling one to be a Man both of 
Fortune and Merit; I am far from thinking that 
his Riches ſhould be a Hindrance to his being 
ſerved, I only would not have them to be the 
chief Inducement; for we are not to examine in- 
to a Man's Riches, but into his 4 The 
laſt Rule I am to give, concerning ſerving others, 

ok. | 3 is 
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155 that we take care that we contend for nothing 


that is inconſiſtent with Juſtice," nothing that in- 
jures another Party. For Juſtice is che Baſis of 
laſting Fame and Reputation, and without it no- 
thing can be glorious; 

XXI. Having treated of choſe Services; that 
regard Particulars; I am now Uto explain thoſe 
that relate to the Generality of Mankind, and to 
our Country. Of theſe, ſome Regard the Com- 
munity, others (and thoſe are the moſt agreeable ) 
the Individuals compoſing that Community. Could 
we reconcile- the Intereſts of both, it would be ſo 
much the berter; but let us at leaſt ſerve the In- 
dividuals; yet in a Manner they may be profita- 


ble, or, at leaſt, not detrimental, to the Public. 


The large Diſtribution of Corn made by Caius 
Gracchus exhauſted the Treaſury; but the mo- 
derate one of Marcus (u) Ofavins relieved the 
People, without being burthenſome to the State. 
It was, therefore, ſalutary both to Individuals oy 
to the Community. | 
Now it ought to be a preferable Confideration 
with him who has a Direction in the State, that 
every Man's Right be ſecure, and that no public 
Act encroach upon private Property. For the 
Aratian (o) Law, that Philippus when Tribune 
brought in, was a deſtructive Meaſure; he eaſily 
ſuffered it, however, to be.over-ruPd, and thereby 


*. 


(n) Marcus Ofavius] He was joint Tribune of the People 
With Tiberius Graccbus, and by him deprived of that Office * 
oppoſing his Schemes. 

% Jgrarian | aws] "Thoſe Laws for 2 Diſribution of Lands 


3 great Diſlurbances at Rome, between Men who had : 


Property and thoſe who had none, 
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that, if you defend, in a Court of Juſtice, a Man of 


Fortune and great Rank, all the Acknowledgment 


you are to expect is confined to his ſingle Perſon, 


or his Children. But if you defend a poor, yet 
worthy and modeſt, Man, all the lower People, who 


are not quite profligate, (of whom there are great 
Numbers) will confider you as being their ready 
Refuge. I therefore, conclude, that an Obligation 
is better beſtowed upon an honeſt, than upon 2 
happy, Man. | 
We ought, it is true, to endeavour to ſerve all 

But ſhould two Sorts come into Competition, we 
are to follow the Example of Themiſtocles, when 
one aſked him, whether he choſe to give his 
Daughter in Marriage, to a Man who had little 
Wealth but great Merit; or a Man who had great 
Wealth and little Merit? For my Part, ſaid he, 
“ prefer the Man without the Money, to the 
« Money without the Man; but our Morals are 
corrupted and debauched, by the Court we pay to 
Riches. And yet, what. Concerit can we have 
in- this, or that, or a third Man's having an 

overgrown Eſtate ? It is very well, (and that is not 
always the Caſe) that it is of Service to the Owner, 
But granting it is, it may make him a more con. 

ſiderable, but it cannot make him a more honeſt 
Man. But ſuppoſing one to be a Man both c 
Fortune and Merit; I am far from thinking that 
his Riches ſhould be a Hindrance to his being 
ſerved, I only would not have them to be the 
chief Inducement; for we are not to examine in- 
to a Man' 8 Riches, but into his Morals. The 


laſt Rule I am to give, concerning ſerving others, 
| 15 
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iS, that we take care that we contend for 1 
that is inconſiſtent with Juſtice, nothing that in- 
jures another Party. For Juſtice is the Baſis of 
laſting Fame and Reputation, and without it no- 
thing can be glorious: 

XXI. Having treated of thoſe Servites, that 
regard Particulars; I am now to explain thoſe 
that relate to the Generality of Mankind, and to 
our Country. Of theſe, ſome Regard the Com- 
munity, others (and thoſe are the moſt agreeable) 
the Individuals compoſing that Community. Could 
we reconcile the Intereſts of both, it would be fo 
much the berter; but let us at leaſt ſerve the In- 
diyiduals; yet in a Manner they may be profita- 
ble, or, at leaſt, not detrimental, to the Public. 
The large Diſtribution of Corn made by Caius 
Gracchus "eMail the Treaſury ; but the mo- 
derate one of Marcus (n) Ofavins relieved the 
People, without being burthenſome to the State. 
It was, therefore, ſalutary both to Indivicuals aſc 
to the Community. 

Now it ought to be a preferable Conſideration 
vith him who has a Direction in the State, that 
every Man's Right be ſecure, and that no public 
Act encroach upon private Property. For the 
Aeratian (o) Law, that Philippus when Tribune 
brought in, was a deſtructive Meaſure; he eaſily 
fufſere ed it, however, to be. over-ruPd, and 5 8 


(n) Marcus Ofavius] He was joint Tribune of the 3 
with Tiberius Gracchus, and by him deprived of that Office wy 
oppoling his Schemes. | 

(0) Agrarian | aws] "Thoſe Laws for aDiftibution of Lands 
created great Diflurbances at Rome, between Men who had , 
Property and thoſe who had none, 
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diſcovered the greateſt Moderation. But among Wl F. 
many popular Actions, he had one wicked le wl 
That there were not in Rome two 'thouſand Meu ub fi 

vad Property. This remarkable Speech pointed iD. 
directly to a levelling Principle, the greateſt Cur: n. 
that can befal a Government. For the ſecurig D- 
every Man's Property to himſelf is a chief Reaſon lh pl: 

-why Governments and States were formed. Natur: I di 

it is true, directed Mankind to aſſociate together, Wi ter 

but it was in Order to ſecure their ſeparate Pro- ga! 
perties, that they ſheltered themſelves in Cities. Bu 
| Care ſhould likewiſe. be taken to avoid bu thc 
NY - thening the People with- Taxes, as they oſten ma 
were in the Days of our Anceſtors, when the pub. ſuc 
lic Treaſure was low, or when Wars were incel. the 
fant. And to effect this, requires great Foreſight u 
But ſhould any Government be under a Neceſi-W plu 
ty of this. Kind, for I chuſe not, to forebode ay We 
Misfortune to my own Country, nor do I ſpl 2 
of our dyn State but of Government in gene: cor 
ral, Care ſhould be taken to make the public 
ſenſible, that the Meaſure is indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
for their Safety. All, therefore, who bave tis 
Direction of Government qught to provide Plenty 
of every Thing that is neceſſary for the publi 
Service. In what Manner or Quantity, tholt 
Things are to be provided, I need not to point out 
for all that is obvious; I only have thought prope 

to mention the Head. 

Now in the Management of all public Buſinel 
ene main Conſideration is to remove from oneſel 
even the lighteſt Suſpicion of Avarice. I wil 

ſaid Corus Pontivs the General of the Samnites, thi 
Fat 
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fate had referved me to be born at the Time 


when the Romans ſhall begin to take Bribes, I 
ſhould thea have rendered their Empire of no long 
Duration. He muſt, however, have waited for 
naty (p) Generations; for that Evil is but of late 
Date in our Country. I am, therefore; very well 
pleaſed, that Pontius, as he was ſo vigorous a Perſon, 
dd not live in our Days. It is not an hundred and 
ten Years ſince Lucius Piſo, carried thro the Law a- 
gainſt Corruption; there being no fuch Law before. 
But many ſuch Laws, and each more ſevere than 
the other, have been made ſince that Time. 80 
many have been impeached, ſo many condemned, 

ſuch a War was raiſed in Taly thro' the Fear of 
the Laws, and ſo much, in Diſregard to all Laws 
and all Forms of Juſtice, have we ſtript and 
plundered our Allies, that we ſubſiſt thro* the 


Weakneſs of others, and not by our own Virtue. 


XXII. Panetius praiſes Africans for being in- 
corruptible ; and well did he deſerve the Enco- 
miums he gives him. But he had greater Good 
Qualities; for Integrity was not only a Merit of 
his, but of the Times. Paulus was Matter of 


all the immenſe Treaſures of Macedonia; which 


brought ſuch Riches into the public Treaſury, that 
the Booty made by that one Commander, put an 


End to Impoſts. And yet he brought into his 


Family nothing; bur the eternal Glory of his Name, 
Africans imitated his Father, and was not a Far- 


(-p.) Many Generations) The Pontius here ſpoken of was Ge- 
neral of the Samnites when the Romans underwent the famous 
Diſgrace of the Furcæ Caudinæ. | have tranſlated the Word 
Szcula, Generations; for on'y 260 Years fell between the Time 
af Pont?us a and our Author's: Conſulſhip, , 
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136 M. T. Ciczro's OrFices 
thing the richer for having deſtroy'd Cartbag. 
But why multiply Inſtances ? Was Lucius Mun. 
mias , who was his Colleague in the Cenſorſhip, 
the Richer for having raz'd. to the Foundation the 
g) richeſt of all Cities. He choſe to adorn Ita, 
rather than his own Houſe ; and, in my Opinion 
his Houſe was adorn'd by the Ornaments of [tah, 
To return from this Digreſſion; no Vice is 
more deteſtable than Avarice, eſpecially in thoſe 
who fit at the Helm of Government. For it i 
riot only baſe, but wicked and execrable, for a 
Man to make a Job of public Property. | The 
Oracle, therefore, that was utter'd by the Pythian 
Apolio, that, Sparta wonld be deſtroy'd only by ber 
Avarice,was applicable not only to the Spartans, but f 
to all wealthy States. Whereas, the Heads of 1 b 
Government can recommend themſelves to the is 
People by no more effectual Means, than by In- ! 
tegrity and Uprightneſs. ſh 
As to the Hunters after popular Kpplak M 
who either attempt levelling Meafures, by turning 
lawful Proprietors out of their Poffeſſions, or by Ml ch 
puſhing on Acts of Inſolvency in Favour of Deb- W '% 
tors; ſuch Men weaken the very Fundamentals of fl: 
Government. They deſtroy, in the firſt Place, all I the 
Unanimity, by forgiving to ſome, what they take Fe 
from others; and in the next Place, all Equity, by 42: 
not ſuffering, every Man to have his own. For, as I fiit 
J ſaid before, the great Advantage ariſing to Men Va 
from their, living in a Community or City, is by 
every Man enjoying his own Property V and of 


ſecurely. 4s 
ſom 


% Richsft of all Citics] Meaning Corinth. | per. 


CD = 2 FT 
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Nay; the Patrons of public Corruption, that Bane 
of Government, are far from gaining ſo great an 


Intereſt by it as they imagine. The Man who 
is deprived of his Property becomes an Enemy. 

He to whom it is given, pretends that he did not 
deſire to have it; and (eſpecially in the Caſe of an 
inſolvent Act) he diſſembles his Joy, leſt it ſhould 
appear, that he muſt, without it, have been a Bank- 

rupt. As to the Man who receives the Wrong, 
he not only remembers it, but carries the Pain it 


gives him always about him. Nay, granting that 


the Number of thoſe who ſuffer unjuſtly is not fo 


great as that of thoſe who are befriended diſho- 


neſtly by ſuch Meaſures, the latter are not there- 
fore the ſtronger; for we are to judge, of both not 
by their Numbers but their Weight. Now where 
is the Equity, that an Eſtate, which for many 
Years, nay Ages, has been in one Man's Family, 
ſhould go to a Man whochas none; and that the 
Man who had it, ſhould loſe it? 
XXIII. It was for Injuſtice of this Nature that 
4 ( ) Lacedemonians expelled Lyſander their Epo. 
And put to death Agis their King, a Thin 
al never before had happened in that State: An 
the Diſorders that immediately ſucceeded upon that 
Period were ſo great, as to give riſa to Tyrants 
and Deſtruction to their Nobility, till that Con- 
ſtitution, that was fo excellently well modelled, 
was ruined. Nor was it ruined alone, for the Mif- 


* - 
(r)] Lacedemonians] Their Ephori were Officers of Govern- 
ment, who were a Kind of Check upon their Kings. The 


Air here menticned was murdered for endeavouring to revive 


ſome obſolute Laws of Lycurgus, that tended to levelling Pro- 
"my in the State. See his Life by Plut..rch. 
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chief diffuſed itſelf more widely and the Contagion 
that broke out in Lacedemon deſtroyed the Reſt of 
Greece. But what am I faying ; did not our Coun. 
try Men the Graccbi, Sans of the excellent 7. Grac- 


| chus, and the Grandſons of Africenus, periſh in 


the ſame levelling Controverſies ? 
(Q Araius the Sicyonian has a juſt Title to Glo- 


- who, when his Country, for fifty Years, had 
been poſſeſſed by Tyrants, came from Argos to 


| Sen, which City he made himſelf Maſter of, by 


entring it in the night Time, after ſurprizing and 
the Tyrant Nicocles. He recalled from 

Exile fix hundred Men of the greateſt Property 
in all the State; and by this Adventure, he deliver. 
ed his Couptrymen from Slavery. But obſerving 
inſurmountable Difficulties with Regard to Pro- 
xerties and Poſſeſſions, he thought it highly un. 

Juſt, that thoſe he had reſtored ſhould be in Want, 
when others had their Eſtates; nor did he think i 
quite fair to diſplace the preſent Proprietors, aftet 
fifty Years Poſſeſſion; becauſe, during that Time, 
2 great Deal of Property muſt have paſſed from 


Hand to Hand, without any Fraud, by Heritage, 


by Purchaſes, and by Dowries. Upon the whole, 
he thought i it imprudent to diſpoſſeſs the one, and 
iniquitous, not to ſatisfy the others, whole Proper- 
tics bad been uſurped. | 

Seeing that the Matter could only be made up 
** Aer. he declared, that he intended to go 


(. Aratus] His Liſe is likewiſe written by Plutarch, and 
tao his Conduct in the Inſtance mentioned by our Author ws 
truly wiſe and virtuous, yet I own I ſhould have been glad our 
Author would have told us how Aratus ought to have be. 
haved, had he not had the Purſe of his * Friend Ptoleny 

to ſerve him at this Pinch, | 
0 
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to Aerandria, and ordered every Thing to ſtand 


juſt as it was, till his Return. He then poſted 
away to his Gueſt Ptolomy, the ſecond King who 
reigned: at Alexandria, after it was built; and 
imparted to him his Intention of delivering his 


Country, and the Scheme he was purſuing : Upon 


which, that wealthy King, readily gave this great 
Patriot ſo large a Sum as anſwered his Purpaſe. 


Returning with this Money to Sicyon, he appointed 


fifteen Commiſſioners with himſelf, to try all Mat- 
ters of Property between thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
Eſtates of others, and thoſe who had loſt their own, 
and by the Means of an Inqueſt into the Value of 


the Eſtates, he perſwaded ſome to quit Poſſeſſion 
in Conſideration of Money, while others, by his 


Perſuaſion, thought it more convenient to take rea- 
dy Money, than to re-enter into Poſſeſſion of 


their own. By this Management, he preſerved. 
Unanimity in the State, and all Parties went away | 


fatished. 


What a glorious Patriot was this! A Patriot 
whoſe Birth would have done Credit even to the 


Roman Republic; his Management was an equitable 


Preſident for treating with Fellow-Citizens, inſtead 
of proclaiming , a Sale in the Forum (as has twice 
been the Caſe in my Time) and felling the Pro- 
perties of Citizens by the Voice of a public Cry- 
er. But that illuſtrious Greek, like a wiſe and vir. 
tuous Patriot as he was, conſulted the Good of 
the whole; for the higheſt Character, the trueſt 
Wiſdom of a Patriot is to preſerve the Properties 
of his Fellow- Citizens, and to bind all within one 
undiſtinguiſhing Rule of Equity. There is a Fel- 


low 0 lives. Rent - free upon my Eſtate, The 


Reaſon? 


f 
1 
a 
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Reaſon? Am I to buy, build, inſpect, and expeng, 
While yon, in Spite of me, enjoy all the Benefit? 
Is not this the Caſe, when this Man is deprived 
of a Property, that is his, and that Man is 
preſented with an Eſtate that is anothers? For 
"what Meaning is there in an Act of Inſolvency, 
but that you may buy an Eſtate with my Mo- 
ney. You are to have the Eſtate, and I amy» 
loſe my Money. 
XXIV. Such a Plan of Government, there 
fore, ought to be laid down, as that no private 
Debts ſhould be prejudicial to the State. Many 
are the Ways of effecting this, and ſhould there 
be already any Exceſſes of that Kind, the rich 
are not to loſe their own, nor are the Debtors 
to engroſs ' another's Property, Of all the Barti. 
ers of Government, the ſtrongeſt is Public Cre. 
dit, which muſt be deſtroyed, unleſs the Pay. 
ment of Debts is made one of its indiſpenſable 
Rules. Never was a more violent Struggle for 
à general Act of Inſolvency, than what happened 
when 1 was Conſul. The Meaſure was puriued 
by Armies and Encampments of Men, of al 
Ranks and Orders, but fo vigorous was my Re- 
ſiſtance, that this deteſtable Principle was abo- 
liſhed out of the Conſtitution. Never was there 
ſo much Money owing, and never was it more 
- faithfully or more readily paid: For when all 
the Means of cheating were taken away, the Ne- 
ceſſity of paying followed. But our late (7) Maſter, 


1 


{t) Late Maſter] Meaning Julius Cæſar, Orig. nune Vier, 
tum quidem wiaur. In this and many other Paſſages cf this 
Work relating to that great Man, 4 think our Author does 


no great Honour either to his own G:autude or Jodgment ri 
: | tead- 


- Ons 
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who was maſtered, at that Time, wantonly carried 


into Execution his Projects, when he was under 


no Neceſſity of doing it, for ſuch was his Propenſi- 
ty to Wickedneſs, that he was wicked for che 
Sake of Wickednels | 


True Patriots, therefore, while they 8 are at the 


Head of Government, will deteſt all that Kind of 


Bounty which robs one, to enrich another; and 


their chief Care will be, that the Law and the 


Courts of Juſtice preſerve every Man in quiet Po- 


ſeſſion of his own Property; that thus the meaner 
Sort, may, thro' Weakneſs, ſuffer no Injuſtice, nor 
the Richer be prejudiced, by public Clamour, ei- 
ther in aſſerting or recovering what is their own. 
la other Reſpects, let them employ all Meaſures 
they can, either in War or Peace, to enlarge the 
Empire, the Poſſeſſions and the Revenues of their 
Country: Such are the Duties of great Men; ſuch 
were the Duties practiſed by our Anceſtors. Thoſe 
ue the Duties which will bring public Favour 


and Popularity to the Perſons, and Peace, and 


them. 


But with Reg wid to Rule es of Utility (u) Anti- 
pater of - Tyre, a "Stoic who lately died at Athens, 
thinks that Panætius has omitted two, the Care of 
dur Perſon, and of our Purſe : I think that great 
Philoſopher omitted them, becauſe they were 5 


Nteadineſs. The very Reflection thrown out here 1s not only 


ancorous and indecent, but uajuſt and wicked, nay. cow- 
ad'y, 


% Antipater of Tyre) Antipater was the Name of feveral. 


wie Philoſophers; he, mentioned here, was the Friend, © om - 
ion and Tutor, of Cats of Utica. 4 
2 


Proſperity. to the County, of all who practiſe 
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and obvious; but uſeful they certainly are. Now, ot 
Health is preſerved by our knowing the Confti- IM 
tutions of our own Bodies, and by obſerving what IM '* 
Things are prejudicial, or ſerviceable to ourHealth, ſe 
by our being temperate in Food and Raiment, ſo th 
as that they may preſerve our Perſons; by our a- 0 
voiding Pleafures ; and laſtly, by the Skill of har i 
who poſſeſs the Art of Medicine. ls 
As to our private Eftate, it ought to be acquired * 
by Means that have nothing diſhoneft in them, it 
ought to be preſerved by Induſtry and CEconomy, M © 
and enlarged by the ſame Virtues. NXenophen, the 
Diſciple of Socrates, has treated thoſe Matters with 
great Propriety in his Book called and entitled 
OEconemics, which, when I was about the Age you 


are now, I tranſlated from Greek into Latin (x). 
XXV. But the Compariſon of Things uſeful, 


as that is the fourth Head which has been o- 
mitted by Panætius, is often neceſſary, For bo- 
dily uſed to be compared with external Ad- 
vantages; and external, with bodily Advanta- 
ges amongſt themſelves, and the ſame with Re. 
Regard to external Advantages. Externa! Ad- 
vantages are compared with bodily, in this Man- 
ner: You prefer good Health to much Riches. Bo- 
dily are compared with external Advantages, thus, 
it is better to poſſeſs Riches than the moſt vigorous 
Conſtitution of the Body. Our bodily Advantage: 
are thus compared with one another; good Health 
is preferable to Pleaſure, and Strength to Switt- 
neſs. Externals thus; Glory is preferable to Riche, 
and an Eſtate in Town to one in the Country. 

A Saying of the Elder Cato falls under this Head 


(x) The Tranſlation here mention'd i is loſt, 


of 
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of Compariſon. Being aſked, what is the firſt 
Method for improving a private Eſtate; his An- 
wer was, by feeding Cattle very well. What is the 
ſecond? By feeding” them pretty well, What the 
third? By feeding them, tho but poorly. What the 
fourth? To labour the Ground. Being aſked what he 
thought of a Man, who took Uſury for his Money? 


his Anſwer was, I bat do you think of a Man, who 
murders another ? From this, and many other In- 


ſtances, it is plain that Compariſons of Advan- 
ages are uſually made, and that I was in the right 
to add this as the fourth Head for finding out our 
Duty. 


But the whole of this Subject, and whatever re- 


much more accurately diſcuſs'd by certain Men of 
Worth who ply near the (y) Exchange, than it can 
be in all the Schools of the Philoſophers on Earth. 

lt is proper, however, we be acquainted with thoſe 
Matters for they relate to Utility which is the Sub- 
ect of this Book. Now to proceed... 


du; Janus anſwers to our Exchange, and was a Place of Rome 
n. WW'fforted to by all Brokers and monied Men, far laying _— 
0- Wloney out to Advantage. 


15, 
Jus | 
ges | 
th 
ift. * Py | 
nes, LES 
S f : 

lead 

of Af TE: 


lates to gaining, laying out, or lending Money, 


01 Exebo J Orig. 4d Medium Janum ſedentibus. The Nie- 
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. c | | Chara 
Marcus, my Son, | he, ta 


2 HE Elder Cato, who was al- Vin, 
moſt of the ſameAge with Pu. 7» 
lius Scipio, the firſt who was 
ſurnam'd Africanus, has told 
us, that that great Man, was 
VvVont to ſay, he (a) never ws 
aide than when be bad null 
GY to do; and that he never was lis 
alone when he was by himſelf. This was a truly no- 
ble Saying, and worthy a great, and a wiſe Man; 


as 


(a) Never eſe idle) Nunquam fe minus otioſum eſſe quam oli 
ſum, nec miuus ſolus quam cum folus effet, Paterculus, perhaps : 


10- 


of 
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3s it intimated, that even, when he had nothing 
to do, he thought of Buſineſs, and, when alone, 
he converſed with himſelf: So that, in Fact, he 
never. was idle, and he did not even want the 
Company of any other Perſon to keep him from 
Lonelineſs. Leiſure, therefore, and Lonelineſs, which 
generally make other Men liſtleſs, made him all 
alive. - I with, I had reaſon for ſaying the ſame 
Thing of myſelf. But if I cannot by Imitation 
attain to that Excellency of Spirit; yet to endea- 
your it, is certainly in my Power. For I am en- 


joyning my Leiſure, being debarr'd by execrable 


Foree and Violence, from acting in Affairs of 


State, or following the Buſineſs of the Bar. Have- 
ing, therefore, left the City, while I rove from 


Place to Place in the Country, I am often by my 
lf. 1 


al Writers, either antient br modern, has given us the moſt finiſh'd 
Character of this great Man, and I ſhall here both tranſcribe it 
23 being a Maſter-Piece of intellectual Painting. Scipio, ſays 
he, tam elegans liberalium Studiorum, omniſque Dodtrinæ, & Auster, 
& Admir ator, fuit, ut Polibium Panætiumque, præcellentes ingenio 
Vir, domi Militizque ſecum habuerit. Nec vero qui/quam, hoc 


dciprone, elegantius, intervalla Negotiarum, otio diſpunxit, ſemperque 


cut Belli, aut Pacis, ſerviit, Artibus ; ſemper inter Arma ac Stu- 
tia verſatus, aut Corpus Periculis, aut Animum Diſciplinis, e- 
#477. Though the tranſlating a Sentence from this inimitable 
author, to do him Juſtice, coſts more than tranſlating whole 
Chapters and Pages from almoſt any other, yet I ſtiall attempt it 
on this Occaſion. ED ty F | | 
* Scipio ſo elegantly both practiſed and admir'd, the whole 


Circle of the liberal Art and Sciences, that Polibizs and Pa- 


* netius, Men eminent for Genius, were his Companions both 
at Home and Abroad. Never did Man make more elegant 
Stops, than this Scipio did, in the Leiſure of Life, and the 


* Pauſes of Buſineſs; for he made them ever ſubſervient to 


the Arts either of Peace or War, Ever habituated to Arms 
or to Learning, he was always employing his Body in Dan- 
gers, or his Mind in Study.“ | 


L. But 


— — — = = 
„r * 
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have not ſuch a Strength of Genius as to live 
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But neither does this Leiſure reſemble that of 


Africanus, nor is my Lonelineſs to be. compar 


with his. For in the Intervals of his glorious 
Services to his Country, he ſometimes indulg'd x 
"Leiſure Hour, and retired to Solitude, as to x 
Harbour, to ſhelter him from Crowds and Com: 
pany. But-my Leiſure proceeds from the Want 
of Employment, and not from the Love of Retire- 
ment. For now that the Senate. is diffoly'd, and 
the Courts of Juſtice aboliſh'd; what Buſineſs, 
either in the State, or in the Forum, can I folloy 
with Dignity ? 

Thus, I, who, in the former Part of my Life, 


was follow'd by Crowds, and was dear to my Coun- 


try, now live in Solitude, and now hide myſelf, 
as much as I can, that I may avoid thoſe Villains 
who infeſt every Place. But I have been told by 
Men of Learning, that of all Evils we ought not 
only to chuſe the leaſt, but that, even out of that 
leaſt, we ought to pick all the Good, if there is 
any in it. Thus, I make the beſt Uſe of ny 
Eaſe, (not ſuch an Eaſe, indeed, as the Man ought 


to enjoy, who brought Eaſe to his Country) nor 
do I ſuffer myſelf to be liſtleſs amidſt my Loneli- 


neſs, which, with me, 18 the Effect, not of Choice, 
but Neceſſity. | 

But even in my Opinion, Africanus, in this Re- 
ſpect, had greater Merit than 1: For there i 
extant in Writing no Monument of his Genius, 
no Proofs of his Leiſure, no Productions of his 


lonely Hours. From thence we may conclude, 


that, the revolving and inveſtigating the Sub- 
jects which occurr'd to his Thoughts, gave 
him full Buſineſs and Employment. But as | 


in 


* b 
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in Lonelineſs upon filent Meditation only, I have 
this employed myſelf in committing to Paper, all 
the Subjects of my Study and Concern. Thus, 
have written more in a ſhort Time ſince the 
p Conſtitution has been overturned, than I did for 
a many Years while it exiſted. 

Now, no Part of Philoſophy, iy dear Marcus, 
is barren or Waſte, for all is rich and fruitful ; 
b no Spot of it is more fertile or plentiful, 
dan that which treats of the Duties which fur- 
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um the Rules for our living uniformly and cre- | | 
„by. Therefore, tho I dare to ſay, you daily i 
bear and learn thoſe Rules from Cratippus the {| 
0 greateſt Philoſopher of this Age, yet, I think it is 
ber your Edification, that ſuch Precepts ſhould in 
' be for ever ſounding .in your Ears, and; were [| 
© poſſible, that you ſhould hear nothing elſe. 
„ 7h? the fame Thing is expedient for every 

1 Man who wiſhes to enter into Life with Credit, 

ny yet; I believe, for none more than yourſelf (9. 


r dome perhaps expect that you will ſucceed me in 
Clory, many, in Application, and more in Dig- 
. nes. You have, beſides, loaded yourſelf with 
the weighty Care of attending Cratippus, and at | 
Athens too, that great Mart of all the fine Arts | 
TW bl to return empty from thence would be ſhame- 


| 
| (b ) Some perhaps] I cannot help thinking, while I am tranf- | 
US, laing this Work, that in ſome Paſſages we ſee the Diffeſs 
his Cicero was in when he wrote it, by his Inattention to the Stile, 
ud ſometimes a Repetition of Sentiment. Bot chat is far from 9 

de, being the Caſe in this Introduction, which is both noble and | 


ab- Wl clegant. There is in this Paſſage an inimitable Conciſeneſy | 
ave ef Expreſſion, which I have endeavoured, but I am afraid in [| 
00 Vain, to imitate. Suffines enim non par uam Expect ationem imi- : 
p nde Induſtrie noſtræ, magnam Honorum, e, Jertaſd 


ive Vini, 


in 3 *. i 
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ful to yourſelf,” and diſgraceful. to the Reputation 
both- > the City and the Maſter. Put forth 
therefore, every Power of Mind, exert every Ef. 
dort of Labour (if you take Study to be rather 
Labour than Pleaſure) to faeceed in what you 
are about. And endeavour, as I have taken care 
you. ſhould be ſupplyed with. every. Thing, that 
vou appear not wanting to yourſelf.” But of this 
enough; for often and much have I wrote to in- 
ſtruct and adviſe you. J return, to the remain. 
ing Part of my propoſed Diviſion. 

Now Panætius, who doubtleſs. is the moſt ac. 
curate that has treated of the Duties of Man, and 
whom 1 have chiefly, with ſome Emendation, 
followed, laid down three Heads of Confideration 
upon Duty. One when a Man doubted whether 
what he was about was virtuous or diſgraceful; 
The : ſecond whether it was profitable or improfi- 
table: The third, if there was any Jarring between 
Virtue and Utility, how we are to make the moſt 
proper Diſtinctions. His three firſt Books treat 
of the two firſt Kinds; and he promiſed to treat 
of the third, but never did. This, to me, is the 
more ſurprizing, as we are told by his Diſciple 
Helſidonius, that Panetius lived thirty Years after 
he had publiſhed thoſe Books; and I am farther 
ſurprized, that Paſſidonius has in ſome looſe Notes 
ſo curſorily treated of this Subject which he owns 
to be the moſt important in all Philoſophy. 

I differ, however, with thoſe who think that 
Panatins omitted this Subject, not thro? Overſight 
but Deſign, and that he never intended to diſcuss 
it, becauſe, ſay they, what is profitable never can 
fr. with what is virtuous. Whether this Divi- 
jon, which is the third with Panælius, ought to 
ial i 4 be 
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he 1 150 or not, is Matter of Doubt; but there 
can be none, that Panætius laid it down and left: 
it untouched. For when an Author divides his 
Subject 1 into three Parts, and diſcuſſes two of them, 
it is plain the third remains to be handled: - Nay 
he himſelf, in the latter Part of his third — 
rells us, chat he Was All to treat of that Divi 
A [al B - 2 
Add to this, the Gde. Evidence 87 a. 
fdanius, who, in one of his Letters tells us, that 
Publius Rutilins Rufus, who was a Hearer of 2 
td to *Aniſh' that Part of the ( c) Venus of Coos, 
which Apelles had but juſt touched, becauſe the 
Beauty of her. Face made them defpair of making 
the Reſt of her Perſon anſwerable; thus no one had 
prefurted to attempt 'what Panztius had omitted 
or left unfiniſhed, becauſe the Parts _ has finiſhed 
are executed by ſo maſterly a Hand. * 
III. There can, therefore, be no Boube with 
Regard to the Intention of Pauætius, but ſome 
may perhaps ariſe about the Propriety of the 
third Head he laid down, for enabling us to 


judge of our Duty. For whether, with the Stoics | 


ve account the can er to be the ſole Good ; Or 


7 c ) 118 of Coos] elle painted two Piguivs of Venus. The 
latter which is mentioned here, he left imperfect at his Death. 
Mean while, we find by the Teſtimony of all Antiquity that in 


Greece this great Maſter and his Cotemporaries carried Painting 


i high as Sculpture was: 'Now that the Greeks have not been 
oatdone or es. gh equalled in the latter, is certain from the 
many . Monuments that remain of their Sculpture, but we have 
done by which we can judge of their Painting. The Remains 
of ge at Rome reach, ſome of them, ſo high as the 2g 
tan age, but they are by no Means equal to the great Idea 


we conceive of the Performances, of an e, a Frotegeres or a 
euxiz. | % #4 4 


2 
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with you ics; chat it is ſo much the 
Rebel 145 that all that can __ brought to 


ROS: it, is next to nothing, yet ther: 
can be no Doubt, that Virtue and Profit ne. 
ver can come in Competition with one another 


We, therefore, are told, that Socrates uſed to men. 


tion, with Deteſtation, the Men who firſt diſputed 
into a Diſtinction thoſe two Principles which Na. 


ture has cloſely united. Nay, the Stoics 89 ſ0 


far, as to affirm, that whatever is virtuous is pro- 


fitable; and that nothing can be profitable but 
what is virtuous. 


Now, if Panetivs had been one of thoſe, who, 
2 5 every Thing according to the Pleaſure 
or the Privation of Pain, that attends it, think 
Virtue deſireable, as being the Efficient of what 
is profitable; he might very properly ſay, that 
Profit ſometimes comes into Competition with Vir- 
tue. But, as he held the Hone/tum to be the only 
Good, and, as to thoſe Conſiderations that oppoſe 
it with ſome Show of Profit or Utility, that Life 


was neither rendered better by their Acceſſion, nor 


worſe by their Departure; there ſeems to be ſome 
Jnconſiſtency i in his making it any Subject of De- 
liberation, whether the ſeemingly profitable may 
come in Competition with the Honeſtum? 

For I am of Opinion, the Meaning of our living 
conformably to Nature, which the Stoics main- 


fained to be the higheſt Good, was, that we ſhould 
always live agreeably to Virtue; and that we 
ſhould make uſe of all the other Circumſtances 


that Nature approves of; but ſo as that they may 
not claſh with Virtue. This being the Caſe, ſome 
People think that Panztius has improperly introdu- 


[i the Competition he here « of, and that 


it 
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it a Diviſion: that does not admit of any Rules. 
Now, the Honeſtum, properly and truly ſo called; 
remains» only with the compleatly wiſe,” and is in- 
{parable from Virtue; but, where Wiſdom is not 
perfect, the perfect Hunęſtum cannot reſide, cho 
the Reſemblance of it, may. {a 

For all the Duties that are the Subject: of this 
Treatiſe, are, by the Stoics, called middle or ſubor- 
unte Duties ; and are common to all, and exten- 
five,” and practicable by many thro? the Force of 
Underftanding and the Progreſs of Study. But the 
Duty which they term right: or direct, is perfect and 
finiſhed, and; to ſpeak in their own - Terms, com- 
pleat in all Reſpects; nor can it fall to the Lot of 
any, but a Man abſolutely „ E1 

Now all Actions that give Proofs of thy ſubor- 
dinate Duties being obſerved, ſeem to be compleat- 
perfect; becauſe People in general, have no 
Notion, how far they fall ſhort of Perfection: 
According to the Meafure of their Underſtanding, 
they think that nothing is wanting. As we ſee it 
often happens, that People who are no Judges, 

we pleaſed with Poems, Pictures, and the like, 
and praife them for Properties they are void of; 
becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there may be in them, ſome 
Degree of Merit that takes with the unſkilful 
who are unable to point out the Defects of the 
Piece, 'but when they are better informed by Men 
o more Knowledge, they readily give up their 
Opinion. 

IV. The Duties, therefore, that we treat of in 
theſe Pages, are but Virtues that are ſubordinate 
bright Duty: Nor are they the peculiar Proper- 
tes of the wiſe alone, but are in Common to all 

e Race of Man. They therefore, touch all who 
L 4 have 
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have. a Diſpoſition for Virtue. But when the Dy. 


as we look for in 8 compleatly wiſe Man. Fo 


wiſe Men together were; but thro a full Aſſemblage 


' Otherwiſe we never can perſevere in our Progrek, 


that. I am therefore, of Opinion when Pane 


ci or the two Scipiones are mentioned as brave Men, 
or when an Ariſtides or à Fabricius is termed: . The 
ʒjuſt; we are not to expect from the former ſuch 1 
Pattern of Courage, or from the latter of Juſtice 


none of them are ſuppoſed to be ſo wiſe as to come 
up to what we underſtand by a wife. Man. Even 
they, ſuch as Marcus Cato and Caius Lalius, who 
are reputed, and ſaid to be, wiſe, were not wiſe in 
the ſtrict Senſe of the Word; nay, not all the ſeven 


of the - ſubordinate Duties, they wore a Kade of 
Sembſance and Shew of perfect Wiſdom. 
As, therefore, we are not to put the true Honęſun 
in Competition with any Meaſure of the profit:- 
ble, or beneficial, neither is the ſuppoſed: Honeſ 
tum, I mean that which is practiſed by Men 
who wiſh to appear to be Men of Virtue, ever 
to be put in Compariſon with private Gain. And 
we ought as much to preſerve and cheriſh tha 
Meaſure of the Honeſtum which falls within our 
Conception, as the wiſe are ſuppoſed to do that 
which is really and perfectly the Honeſtutn. For 


if we have made any, towards Virtue. But al 
this is applicable only to thoſe who are accounted 
Men of Virtue by practiſing the moral Duties. 

Men who weigh every Thing in the Scale ol 
Profit or Conveniency, and will not ſuffer the 
Ballance to be caſt by Virtue, ſuch Men uſe to 
deliberate about the Preference of the Honeſtum 
to the profitable ; but good Men never uſe to do 


{us faid it was the Cuſtom of ſome Men to be- the 
a : Ata 
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frate* about this Competition, that he meant, 
according to the Letter of his own” Expreſſion, 
it was indeed their Cuſtom, but not their Duty. 
For it is not only diſgraceful to prefer a ſesming 
profit to Virtue} but even to ſuffer them to come 
into Competition, and to heſitate about the Prefe- 
rence:.\ Then what is it that we uſe to doubt and 
deliberate about? In my Opinion, if a Doubt ari- 


ſes; it is concerning the Nature of the TART ou 


is the Subject of our Deliberation!” ® © * © 

For it often happens thro' Circumſtances, that 
what is generally held to be diſhoneſt is not really 
dſhoneft. Let. me give one Inſtance that reaches 
toza Variety of Caſes. Can any Thing be more 
wicked than to kill a Man; nay an intimate Friend? 
But are we to load the Man with Guilt,” Who kills 
2 Tyrant, even tho* he ſhould: happen to be an 
intimate Friend? The People-of Rome, at leaſt, 


glorious Actions the moſt lovely. In this Caſe, 
you may ſay, the Benefit conquered the Honeſty of 
the Action. By no Means; but the Honeſty of 
it reſulted from its Benefit. Therefore, that we 
may form an unerring Judgment; if, what we 
call beneficial, at any Time ſhould claſh! with 
vhat we | conceive to be honeſt, we are to "Tay 
down a certain Criterion for the Rule -of the 


Eſtimate we make, and chen we never can depart 
irom our Duty. 5 
Now, this Criterion, or Nute of judge; bs 
principally calculated for the Doctrine of the Sto- 
ics, which J have chiefly followed in theſe Pages; 
becauſe, tho' the antient Academics, and your Sectbf 
the Perepatetics (who were formerly the ſame with 
e Academics) 9 what is honeſt t 


what 


ae not of that Mind: For they eſteem it of all 
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| 1 profiable yet, it is more nobly ſentimen 
tal to maintain, that whatever is ' virtuous, is, at 
the ſame. Time, profitable; and that nothing can 
be profitable, that is not virtuous; this is, I fay, 
4 nobler Doctrine than that of thoſe who main- 
tain, that there is a Kind of Virtue that is not 
profitable, nee 
But our Academy gives us a great Latitude, by 
leaving us at Liberty to defend whatever carrie 
with it the greateſt Face of Weges mm to 
return to our Criterion. 

„, To: rob a Man of any Thing, or to accommo- 
date yourſelf by ineommoding him, is more contra 
ry to Nature, than Death, Poverty, Pain, or any 
other Misfortune, that can happen either to our 
Perſon or our external Circumſtances. For, in 
the firſt Place, it ruins all Intercourſe and Socie- 
ty amongſt. Men. Becauſe ſhould we once in- 
dulge ourſelves, in robbing or injuring another, for 
our particular Profit, the neceſſary. Conſequence 
is, the Diſſolution of that Society amongſt Men, 
which is chiefly agreeable to Nature. 

Let us ſuppoſe,” that every one of our Mem-. 
bers i is endowed with a Property of Conſciouſnels 
and perſwades itſelf, that it would be more vigo- 

tous, if it could draw to itſelſ, the Health of its 

neighbouring Member. The Reſult would neceſ- 
ſarily be the Conſumption and Death of the 
whole Body. In le Manner, was every Man 
to engroſs to himſelf, the Properties of others, 
and to rob his Neighbour of all he could, 
for his own Benefit, the neceſſary Conſequence 
would be, the Deſtruction of Intercourſe and So- 
ciety amongſt Men. For as Nature does not op- 
pole giving ourſelves the Preference to any other, 


Or 


' 
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or our endeavopring to acquire whatever can = 


our OWn Life more 9 1 2 WH is 22 8 Toa 
arging our own Abilities, Riches, or Power 
_— Neighbour. 3 ee * 
Nor i is this Proviſion made "only by Nature, 
that is by the Law of Nations, but likewiſe by 
the municipal Laws, that regulate | the Government 
of all States; and which ſay that we are not to injure 
mother, that we may benefit ourſelves. This Is 
the, Deſign, this is the meaning, of Laws; Ne 
preſerve the Connections of Fellow-Citizens 
whoever breaks into them is puniſned with N 


with Exile, Impriſonment or Logs of Property. Now 


the Properties of. Nature, which | is a Law both 
diyine . and human, . are much more poſitive in 
this command; and whoever follows them ( (as 
all will do, who wiſh to live agreeable to Nature) 
he never can fall into the Crimes of Coveting 
what is another's, or ſecuring to himſelf what 

robs from another. 12 


To proceed. Sublimity and Greatneſs of Soul, 


Politeneſs, Honeſty, and Generofity,are much more 


zoreeable to Nature, than Pleaſure, than Life, than 
Riches: The Negle& or- Contempt of which, 
when put in Competition with the public Good, 
is. the Character of a great and an elevated Soul- 
But to rob another for your own” Advantage is 
more contrary. to Nature than Death, than Fan or 
any of their Concomitants. 

In the like Manner, it is more e to 4) 
Nature, to undertake the -greateſt Toils and 


n c 


aA) Na ature} An Tialian, one Cehus Cala ginnt, 2X 
[oat Res fox Learning and Genius, no liv'd in 5 
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Troubles, were it poſſible for the Prefervarich or 
Affiſtance of all Mankind; like the mighty Hera. 
les, "whom the grateful Vous of Mankind, mind 
ful of his Services, have placed in the Afﬀembly 
of the Gods: This, I fay,. is more agreeable to 
| Nature, than Wich all the Excellencies of Beauty 
and Strength, to live in Retirement, not only 
without Trouble, but amidft the moſt exquiſite 
Pleaſures. . "Therefore, every Man of an elevated 


noble Genius refers the one Life to the other. 
From hence it ollows, that the Man who is direc- 


ted by Nature never will injure another. '... 
| 22 whoever i injures his Neighbour for his 
own Profit, "either thinks, "that he does no thing 


contrary to Nature, or be thinks that Death, Po- 
verty, 41 the Loſs of Children, Relations and 
ee — riends 


16th NET took it into his Head to treat this Work of Cicir, 
with great Freedom and ſomeIndecency, by writing twenty five, 
kar bo. calls, Diſquiſitions, arraigning him of 1nconſiſtency, 
both with himſelf? and other Authors, whom he follow'd; 
and che Docttine of the Paſſage before us gives riſe to one 
755 Diſquiſitions; “ What Cicero, writes on this Head, (fays 
*he) is directly contrary to what 4riforle has advanc'd; "who 
<- ſays, that Virtue is perpetually. at War with our naturl 
6; Affections, and has for its Objects the Part of us, that is 
« ea ſubjected to Reaſon; for continues he, no Man is by 
Nature endowed with Virtue; ; but all Mankind may-attain 
to it thro! long Practice; now there is no Occaſion. for 
Practice to acquire a, Thing that is natural In ſhort, it 
is the common on of all Philoſophers, particularly 81 
« Paul, in his Epiſtles, and Plato, in his Gorgias, that Virtue 
2 not natural, tho'.at the ſame Time. it has nothing 3 in it that 
4 10 repugnant to Nature” * 
>/Notwithſtanding this Charge, if we take the Whole of what 
| e lays, under one View, his Argument is very ſtrong 
| conclaſive. 
« Man, (ſays he) was born with certain Affections of Nature 
* amongſt which Self-Preſeryation was the firſt, and his Ke 
. ſon (which, likewiſe, is natural to bim) led him to cu 
i tivate that Affection, by aſſociating himſelf with $78] 


% Al 


friepds, are more to be avoided than doing wrong 


wenother. If he thinks, that by doing Injuſtice to 5 


mother, he does not commit a Sin againſt Nature; 


% deprives human Nature of Humanity. But 


if he thinks, that Injuſtice ought indeed to be 
woided, but not ſa much as the more terrible 


Evils of Death, Poverty, and Pain, he is miſtaken 


in thinking that the Evils which affect either the 
Body, or the Fortune are more heavy, than thoſe 
which debauch the Mind. „ 

VI. We, therefore, all of us, ought to have it in 
View, that our own private Advantage is the ſame 
with that of the Community; which, whoever 


engrofſes to himſelf, puts an End to all ſocial In- 


„and making general Proviſions, in Order that the Preſervation 
« of himſelf may be ſecured by the Preſervation of the 
„Whole. Virtue was pointed out by Reaſon, as being the 
« Bafis of all thoſe Proviſions; they could have had no other 
© Baſis; and Virtue, therefore, is moſt agreeable to the Nature 
« of Man. Beſides this, as Virtue is the only Thing that 


eum at Perfection, Virtue in this Sen ſe, likewiſe is moſt agree- 
11 ble to Nature. | i | 

10 Cicero, therefore, does not, as Calcagninus would have him, 
, that Virtue is natural to Man, but that it is of all Objects, 
be beſt ſuited to Man's Nature, that is, to the firſt Affections of 
by WH Nature, which are to ſeek his own Happineſs and Preſervation. 


Our N Affections may, indeed, make War upon Virtue, 
but that can only be, when Reaſon which is a conſtituent Part 


i of Nature, is left out, or is too weak; and St Paul applies to 


sr. Wl vrace, what Cicero. applies to Reaſon. As to the Paſſage in 
ue de Gorgias of Plato, it is miſunderſtood, and it is ſurprizing 
hat able a Man, as Calcagninus was, ſhould miſupderſtand ir. 
for in chat Dialogue, Plato introduces Socrates diſputing with 
chat WI * Rhetorician, one Gorgias, and Polus his Diſciple, and having, 
one brought them over to his Sentiments, à young Fellow one 
Lallide; takes up the Argument againſt Socrates: and endeavours 
tore e Prove, that civil Conſtitutions are repugnant to Nature. 
ne WM ( Depri rei] Orig. Omiiing Hominem ex Homine tollit. 


ard tercourſe 
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Way with all reaſoning with ſuch a Man, who 


* ought to be defireable in Life, and as, Men, by Nature, 


n * 
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terebürſe, amôngſt Men. "Now; if it is 4 Rub: 
pteſerib'd by Natufe Tag, tit dunn ought to at 


Man, be who he will, theetly becauſe he is May 
ſhe neceſſarily, by that Rule; implies that the Gaby 


of all ought" to be the Concran of all. Which 
being the Caſe; it follows, that we are all bound 
by one and the ſame Law of Nature; and con- 
ſequeritly, that the Law of Nature forbids us to 
injure one another. Now, the firſt Propok:- 
tion being undoubtedly tne, the latter muſt be 
ſo likewiſe. | 

For it is abſurd in ſome People to ſay, that they 
would not take any Thing from a Father or 2 
Brother, in order to Benefit thetnſelves ; but that 


"the Cafe is different with Regard to the teſt of 


the Community. Such Men ſuppoſe that no Rights 
and no Relation amongſt Fellow-Citizens ariſ 
on Account of che public Good. A Suppoſition 


chat unhinges all Society amongſt Men I Other; 


fay; that we ought to pay a Regard to the Intereſts 
of our own Community, 1 0 not to thoſe of Stran- 
gers; now ſuch Men break into the Laws of 
that more extended Society, that is dictated to all 
Mankind by. Nature: Which, if diffoly'd, puts 
an entire End to all Beneficence, Liberality, Good- 
neſs and Honeſty : and the Man who aboliſhes 
theſe, ought to be look'd upon as an Offender . 
gainſt the immortal Gods; becauſe he ſubverts 
human Society, which is the Appointment of the 
Gods themſelves; and the ſtrongeſt link of it is, 
that we hold it as a Principle, that it is more con- 
trary to Nature for one Man to rob another, than 
for him to endure all 25 urjuft Perſecutions of 
Fortune, 
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ing thoſe that are diſhoneſt in themſelves; for 


Here, I may be aſk'd; is he not a wiſe Man 
cho, when he is himſelf ſtarving with Hunger 


carries off Victuals from a Fellow who is good 
ſor nothing, upon Earth? I ſay, by no Means. 
For my Life is not more valuable to me, than the 
Principle,. of wronging no Man for my Advan- 
auge, ought to be. Again, ſhould: a worthy Man, 


who is ready to periſh with Cold, have it in his 


Power to ſtrip Pbalaris, a cruel, inhuman Tyrant, 
of his Robe; is he not to do it ? 

There is a very ready Rule for judging in all 
ſuch Caſes. For if you carry off any Thing from 
a Fellow who is abſolutely worthleſs, only that 
you may accommodate yourſelf; your Conduct 
ö unjuſtifiable, and a Violation of the Law of 


—_—  __ IN 


" WH Nature. But if you are in ſuch a Situation, as 
dat, by ſaving your own Life, you can be great- 
8 ly beneficial to your Country, and the Commu- 
nityz I ſay, in ſuch a Caſe, your ſtripping ano- 


tier Man of a Thing, is not blameable. But if 
that is not the Caſe, every Man is to take up with 


Y Excepting] The Original here, is not a little obſcure, Quæ 


mll be, That is it more eligible for a Man to be perſecuted unj 

Firtune: and I am not ſure, whether he is not in the Rig 

1 lave however follow d the Senſe of thoſe, who read que non va- 
ar 7aficia, becauſe I think it much more agreeable to Ciceros 

Manner of Writing, and his Principles likewiſe ; for not only 

* the Stoics, but other Philoſophers maintain'd, that the unjuſt 
f Affections of the Mind, were the greateſt of all Evils. So that 

0! Ie Evils of the Mind, Cicero here means, are the Griefs and 


e, — 8 that afflict the Mind, for the Loſs of Friends, Fortune, 
er 1 a ; 
his- 
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us; thinks, that gzz is the Relative to /rcommoda ; and the Senſe 
by 
t. 1 


9 
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vacant Juſticia, is the common Reading; in which Caſe Grone- , 
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166 M..T.Criczrxo's Orrices 
his own Inconveniency, rather than deprive another 
of what is his Property. Upon the whole, therefore, 
Diſeaſe or Poverty, or the like, is not more againſt 
Nature, than is our taking away, or r coveting what 
is the Property of another. 

But, at the ſame Time, it is not agreeable to 
| Jha for us to abandon the Good of the Com- 
- munity ; for it carries with it Injuſtice. That 
very Law of Nature, therefore, which preſerves, 
and deſcribes, the Intereſts of Mankind, abſolutely 
dictates, that the. neceſſary Supports of Life, may 
be transferr*'d from an idle, uſeleſs, Member of So- 
ciety, to a worthy, and a brave Man, whoſe Death 
would bring great Detriment to the Community, 

Provided, that the Party does not invade the 
other's Property from an over-weening Conceit of 
his own Qualities, or Love for his own Perſon, 
but in the Practice of every Duty, conſults the In- 

tereſts of Mankind, and of that human Society ſo 
often recommended to our Conduct. 

As to the Caſe of Phalaris, it is very plain: 
For, ſo far from our having a Fellowſhip with Ty. 
rants, they ought: to be the Object of our Averſion. 
Neither can it ever be againſt Nature, if we can, 
to ſtrip the Man, whom it is meritorious to kill. 
Nay, the whole peſtilential, execrable, Brood of 
Tyrants, ought to be extirpated from human 0. 
ciety. For, as we cut off thoſe Limbs, that begin 
to be without Circulation and Senſation, and to 
infect the reſt of the Body: Thus, when the Wild- 
neſs and Cruelty of a Brute, lives in che E orm of 
a Man, he is, as it were, to be ſeparated from all 
who poſſeſs the other inherent Properties of human 
Nature. All Queſtions about Cafes, where, in 


Out 
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our Duty is determin'd by Circumſtances, are e of the, 
like Kind. 

VII. I am, therefore, convinc' d, that F 
40010 have diſcuſs'd this, and other Points of the 
ame Nature, had he not been prevented by Acci- 
dents, or other Buſineſs. But we have Abundance 
of Rules laid down in his former Books, upon 
thoſe very Heads, by which we may learn, what 

ve are to avoid, on account of its Wickedneſs, and 
what is not abſolutely to be avoided, becauſe it is 
not abſolutely wicked. But, as I am, as it were, 
to give the finiſhing Hand to à Work, that was 
left imperfect, but almoſt compleated ; I ſhall imi- 
| tate the Mathematicians, who, inſtead of demon- 
frating all they teach, demand fome Principles 
to be granted them, that they may more readily 
explain their Meaning. I, therefore, my dear 
Cicero, deſire you would allow me this Principle, 
it you can, that nothing is in itſelf deſireable, 
belides the Honeſtum. But if Cratippus will not 
ſuffer you to grant me ſo much, you muſt certainly 
allow, that the Honeſtum is the Object, in the 
World, that is maſt deſireable in itſelf. Either 
Conceſſion will agſwer my Purpoſe; both the one 
and the other are probable, which is more than 
any other Propoſition, upon this Head, is. | 

And, in the firſt Place, Panætius is right in 
maintaining it to be poſſible, (not that profitable 
Objects, for in that he would have gone againſt 
his own Poſitions) but, that Objects which have 
an Appearance of Profit, may ſometimes jzr with 
thoſe that ate virtuous. As to what is profitable 
he repeats it, that nothing is ſo, but What is vir- 
tous at the ſame Tune, and that nothing is vir- 
tuous that is not profitable. And he maintains 
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that of all Opinions, that are the Elagues of Es 


Society, the moſt deteſtable is that of Men who ſepe · 
rate rhoſe two Principles. He, therefore, laid down 
that ſeeming, (and it only was a ſeeming) Con- 
trariety; not that we ſhould ever prefer the pro- 
fitable to the virtuous, but that we might form 
a juſt Eſtimate of both, ſhould we ever fall into 
any doubt upon that Head. I am now to finiſh 
that Part of his Plan which he has not touch'd up- 
on; and that too, out of my own Funds (as the 
Saying goes) without Aſſiſtance from any other. 
For nothing has been wrote ſince the Days of Pa- 
nælius, concerning this Subject: at leaſt, nothing 
that I have ſeen and can approve of. 

VIII. Now, we neceſſarily are touched with every 
Object that preſents itſelf with an Appearance 
of Profit or Utility. But if, upon examining it 
more attentively, you perceive Wickednefs to. be 
connected with that Object which is thus ſeeming- 
ly uſeful, you are then not to abandon the true 
Utility, but you are to take it for granted, that 
where there is Wickedneſs, there can be no ſuch 
Thing as Utility. Now as nothing is ſo contra: 
ry to Nature as Wickedneſs, ſo nothing 1s 
more agreeable to it, than Utility; for Nature 
affects whatever is fair, whatever is agreeable, 
whatever is uniform, and loaths their Oppoſites. 
It therefore infgllibly follows, that Utility and 
Wickedneſs cannot exiſt in the ſame Object. In 
like Manner, if Nature has form'd us to Virtue, 
and if ſhe, according to Zeno, is the only Object that 
is deſireable, or, according to Ariſtotle, if ſhe in- 
finitely out weighs all other Objects, .it will fol- 


low, that whatever is virtuous is either the ſole, 


or the ſupream, Good. Now what is good cer- 
| | | tainly 
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tanly is profitable; therefore, whatever is virtuous 
is profitable. 

2 © Ihe miſtaken Principles, therefore; of diſhoneſt 
Men, whenever they faſten upon an Object that 
has an Appearance of Profit to themſelves, imme- 
diately put all Confideration of Virtue aſide. This 
gives Riſe to Aſſaſſinations, Poiſonings, and forg'd 
Wills, Thefts, public Corruption, Rapine and the 
plundering of our Allies, and Fellow- Citizens. 
Hence proceeds the intollerable Inſolence of over- 
grown Power: this, in ſhort, is the Root of undue 
Ambition, and Deſpotiſm in free States, is the 
moſt frightful, the moſt execrable Monſter we can 
fgure to our Minds. For they who poſſeſs it 


form their Notions of the Advantages attending 


it, upon miſtaken Principles, without having any 
Notion of the Penalties inflicted by the Laws, 


which they often violate, nor indeed of the Wick- ' 


edneſs of the Thing, which of all Puniſhments 
ought to be the moſt tormenting. 

Away, therefore, with all who doubt (for the 
whole of their Syſtem is wicked and deteſtable) 
whether they ſhould follow what they ſee to be 


rirtuous, or whether they ſhould wilfully polute 


themſelves with Guilt. There is Wickedneſs in 
the very Doubt, though nothing actual ſhould 
follow upon it. We ought, therefore, never to 
doubt- when it is wicked even to doubt. And if, 
at any Time, we ſhould have a Subject of Deli- 
beration, the Hope and Expectation of our being 
conceal*'d and undiſcovered, ought never ſo much 
a8 to enter into our Heads. For, if we have made 
any Proficiency at all in Philoſophy, we ought 
to lay it down as a fixt Principle, that ſuppoſing 
it could be conceal'd from the Knowledge of Gods 

| M 2 and 
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and Men, yet are we to do nothing that is Ava- 
ritious, nothing that is diſhoneſt, nothing that is 
. nothing that is laſcivious. 

IX. Upon this Principle it is, that Plato intro- 


| 3 his Fable of Gyges; who, at a Time, went 


into an Opening that had been made into the 
Earth by exceſſive Rains, and obſerved there 2 


brazen Horſe with a Door in its Side, which be 
opened, and ſaw within, the dead Body of a Man 


unuſually large, with a gold Ring upon one of its 


Fingers, which he took, and put upon his own 


Finger. Being the King's Shepherd, he immedi- 
ately returned to aſſiſt at an Aſſembly of Shep- 
herds. There, when he turned the Stone of the 
Ring to the Inſide of his Finger, he became in- 
1 to all, while he himſelf ſaw every Thing; 

and when he turned the Stone to the outſide of 6l 
his Finger, he became viſible again. Taking Ad- 


vantage of this Quality of the Ring, he firſt lay 
with the Queen, and then, by her Aſſiſtance, he 


murdered his Sovereign and Maſter, and deſtroyed 
every Body who he thought would ſtand in the 
Way of his Ambition, without being viſible to 
any Eye, while he was perpetrating his Crimes, Thus, 
by the Aſſiſtance of this Ring, he became, all of a 
ſudden, King of Lydia. Now, if a Man perfefl 


wiſe, were to wear this Ring, he would think him- 


{elf no more at Liberty to do a bad Thing, than 
if he had it not. For Men of Virtue love not what 


is dark, but what is honeſt: 


Here, ſome Philoſophers, otherwiſe well inten- 
tioned, but not quite penetrating, ſay, (as if Pla- 
to either affirmed the Truth, or the Poſſibility, 0 of 
the Fact,) that the whole of the Story, is a lying, 
impudent, Fiction. arg the Meaning of the 
_ | Ring 
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Ring, and the Moral of the Fable, is this. Are 
you to commit a wicked Action, to ,gratity 
your Avarice, your Ambition, your Luft, or your 
Love of Power, tho* nobody was to know it, 
tho” nobody was to ſuſpect it; and tho” it was to 
be for ever a Secret, both to Gods and Men? The 


Ring, ſay thoſe Philoſophers, is an impoſſible Caſe. ” 


) Granting them to have a Right to make 


this Objection; yet ſtill, I inſiſt to know, were 


the Thing poſſible, which they ſay is impoſſible, 
how they would behave? Their Way of argu- 
ing is very illiberal. For they perſiſt in denying 
the PoMbility of the Thing, and there they hinge; 
without knowing the true Meaning of the Queſ- 
tion ; which is; What they would do, could they 
be concealed, without launching into the Queſ- 
tion, whether it is poſſible for them to be conceal'd ? 
But ſuppoſing that they are to be preſſed to Death 
if they don't anſwer. Well: Should their Anſwer 
be, that, provided they were ſure of Impunity, 
they would act as beſt ſuited their own Intereſts 
and Deſires; - why then, they confeſs themſelves 
to be bad Men. But ſhould their Anfwer be in 


| ( 2) Granting) Orig. Negant id fiert pf ; quanguam poteft id 


quidem. I own myſelf very much diflatisfy'd with the common 
Acceptation of this Paſſage, as it has been underſtood by Cri- 
tics and Commentators, who make Cicera ſay, that the Caſe 
of Gyges is not an impoſſible one. This is, I think a Senti- 
ment unworthy of Cicero. I am, therefore, apt to think, that 
the common Reading is wrong; or elſe, that it is to be under- 
ſtood in the Senſe I Ir tranſlated it: And even in this Senſe 
tne Paſſage, as it ſtands, is not indefenſible, Quanguam poteft id 
gidem (ſubintelligitur negari) ſed quero, quod negant ge, id fi 
et, quidnam facerent ? 


As to what Commentators. talk of Cicero being here an Ad- 


rocate for Providence, and the Power of God, there is no more 
Foundation for it, than there would be, for calling a Mao a 


7 Chriſtian, for aſſerting the Reality of all our Saviour's Pa- 
Fables. . | 
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the Negative, they then admit, that every Thing 
that is wicked, is, from its own Nature, to be 
avoided. But to return to my Subject. 

- Many Incidents, with Regard to Utility, hap, 
pen, that are ſo ſpecious, as to confound our Rea- 
ſon. I don't mean, ſo as to heſitate upon the Prefe. 
rence of Virtue to the greateſt Utility, (for the very 
Doubt carries Wickedneſs along with it) but whe- 
ther we may not, without any Imputation of Wick- 
edneſs, purſue a. Meaſure that has an Appearance 
of Utility or Profit? When Brutus deprived his 
Colleague () Collatinus of the conſular Command; 
he might be thought to act unjuſtly, becauſe he 
was equally active with Brutus, and aſſiſted in al 
the Meaſures they took in expelling the royal Fa- 
mily. But when the leading Men of Rome came 
to a Reſolution of removing the Kindred of thr 
Proup, the Surname of the Targuins, and the 
very Traces of Monarchy; as thoſe Meaſures 
were for the public Good, they were ſo virtuous, 
that they ought to have been approved of by 
Collatinus himſelf. The Utility of the Meaſure, 


therefore, in this Caſe, was ſanctify' d by its Vir. 


tue; which gave it all the Utility it bad. 

But the Caſe of the royal Founder of Rene 
was different. His Realon was hoodwink'd by 
the Appearance of Profit z for he killed his Bro- 
ther, becauſe he thought it more profitable {or 
bim to reign by himſelf, than Jointly with ano- 


p hb) — J can't help chinkiag, that Cicero ſaid to 
this Treatiſe what Ovid ſaid to one of his Poems, In felix habi- 
tum T emforis hujus gabe. He ſeems to be immoderately exaſpe- 
rated at all Tyrants for Cz/ar's Sake. For unleſs he knew more 
of the my of Brutus and Callatinus, than has come to our 
Hands, I cannot think it very applicable in this Caſe. The 
wn Civium ardor prava jubentium of Horace is a much better 
| Syſtem of Patriotiſm, than that which he approves ot here. 
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cher. Thus did he diveſted himſelf of the A ffecti- 
ons; both of a Brother and à Man, in order to 
50 to that which appear'd to be, but, in Re- 

was not, profitable. Mean while, he al- 
aged the Story of the Walls in his own Vindr- 
cation; an improbable, ſhuffling Apology. He 


therefore, acted wickedly, no Offence to the Me- 


mory, either of the (i) God or the Monarch. 
We are not, however, to overlook our own 
Advantages, or to make them over to another, 
when we ſtand in need of them ourſelves: For 
every Man, when he can do it without injuring 


his Neighbour, ought to avail himſelf of the Ad- 


vantage he poſſeſſes.  (&) Chriſippus, amongR ma- 
ny other ſenſible Things, ſays:  - 

The Man who runs 4 Race, on ght to -fretch and 
to ſtrain all he can, in order to come in foremoſt, but 
be ought, by no Means, to joſtle, or to trip up the Heels 
of the: Man he runs with, T bus, in Life, it is not un- 
fair fer a Man to appropriate to himſelf, whatever 


may conduce to Bis . but it is nou for him to 


rob another it. 
Now the Duties are very liable to be confound» 


ed in Matters of Friendſhip; it being equally in- 


conſiſtent with our Duty, not to do a Friend all 
the Services you fairly can; and to perform Ser- 
vices for him that are unjuſtifiable. But the Rule 
in all Matters of this Kind is ſhort and eaſy. For 
no Conſiderations of Profit, ſuch as Riches, Ho. 
nours, Pleaſures, and the like, are ever to take place 
of Friendſhip. .Yet a good Man will not, to 

(i) God or the Monarch] Orig. Pace vel Quirini wil Romult 
dixerim. Romulus killed his Brother, pretending that the latter 


had been guilty of an Inſult upon him, by leaping in Deriſion 
Over his Walls, which he was ereQting. After his Death, which 


he probably came to, by his Tyranny, he was made a God by 


the Name of Quirinus. 
(4). Chry/ippus] He was a Staic of great Reputation. 
ſerve 
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| ſerve his Friend, do any Thing inconſiſtent with 


the Good of his Country, his Oath, or his Pro- 
-miſe; even ſuppoſing him to be a Judge (0) in a 
Matter that concerns his Friend; for he puts off 
the Character of the Friend, when he aſſumes that 


of the Judge. All, in ſuch a Caſe, that Friendſhip 
requires, is, to wiſh his Friend to have Juſtice on 


his Side; and, as far as Law admits of, to indulge 


him in a convenient Time for pleading his. Cauſe, 


But when he is to give his Verdict upon Oath; 
he ought to remember that he calls Divinity to 


witneſs; meaning, in my Opinion, his own Con- 


ſcience, the moſt divine Thing that Divinity has 
beſtowed upon Man. It was, therefore, a moſt 
commendable Practice of our Anceſtors, (and I wiſh 
it had deſcended to their () Poſterity) for when they 
ſollicited a Judge, they beſpoke his Favour. as far 


4 was confiſtent with his Oath, This Sollicitation is 


of the ſame Nature with what J before obſerved 
a Judge might virtuouſly grant to his Friend. 
But were Men to do every Thing their Friends 


( Judge in a Matter] Orig, Judex. I have in the Courſe of 
my tranſlating other Works of aur; Author, occaſionally taken 
notice, that in Ciceros Time the ſimple Word Juden did not 

roperly ſignify a Judge, who gives a definitive Sentence, but 
in Fact, a Jury-Man : and were it not, that it Would give 
too modern an Air to this Tranſlation, 1 would tranſlate it 
ſo : The judge, in a Cauſe whether civil or criminal, was ei- 
ther the Judex Pucſtionis, or the Pra tor, who was obliged to 
pronounce Sentence according to the Verdict of the Judices or 
Jary-Men, which he colleQed from the Majority of their Voi- 
ces. They were in all ſeventy two, ſometimes more, {ſometimes 
fewer, and the Party tried in criminal Matters, was, as with us 


allowed a Challenge, (giving his Reaſons,) againſt as many 35 


be thought fit. : 

lu) Pofterity] I cannot conceive what Grawvius means in ob- 
jeQing to the Genuineneſs of this Paſſage. © We cannot ima- 
gine, (ſays he) that the Romgirs in Ciceros Time, were fo aban- 
doned and-ſo wicked, as to yequ ire any thing of a Jadge that 
was inconſiſtent with his Oath.” I can very well imagine i., 


canhdering their great Degeneracy and Diſregard, not only, 6 of 
We e Spirit, bat the Forms of their Conffitution. 
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geſire them, ſuch Men would not be Parties in 
Friendſhip; but Confederates in Guilt. 

I ſpeak all this Time of Friendſhip, as it is 
commonly underſtood” and practiſed; for f in Men 
who are wiſe and perfect, no ſuch Thing can 
exiſt, We are told, an Inſtance of the Baden 
of Affections between Damon and Phitbias, who 
were Pythagoreans. The Tyrant Diompſius condemn d 
one of them to be put to death on à certain Day, 
but he Obtaining his Liberty for a few Days to 


lms Body for Body, that in Caſe his Friend did 
not. return by the Day, he-- ſhould | dye in his 
dead. But the condemned Perſon returning to the 
Day, the Tyrant: was ſo much ſtruck with this 
Generolity, that he deſired. to be admitted a third 
Perion in their Friendſhip. . 

Therefore, ſhould a Competition, ariſe 
Friendſhip, between what is ſeemingly. e 
and what is really virtuous, the former ought to be 

liregarded, and the latter preferred. Nay tarther, 
in Point of Friendſhip, ſhould. we be called upon 
to do ought. that is diſhoneſt, let Conſcience and 
Honour take place. By this Means, we ſhall attain 
to what we are now purſuing, 1 mean a Rule for 
ſor the right Practice of tiis Dutv . 

XI. But, in Affairs of Govertiment, many, Mit- 
takes arife from the Appearances of Utility. Wit⸗- 


nels. our utterly demoliſhing (n) Corinth. The Athe- 


tions acted ſtil} more unjuſtifiably by decrecing that 
he Zgineons, becauſe they were powerful at Sea, 


5 1) Cori/th) Our Author blames this Severity in another 


art of this Work, and if the Romans had deitroyed the Inha- 
ants as well as the City, it would have been indefenfible; 
hints ata very good Reaſon they might have had for it, 


5 the Advantages of its Situation, which might have 515 


a Rebellion i in future Ti imes. 


2 e "ſhould 


put his Affairs in Order, the other became Bail for 
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ſhould: have their Thumbs cut off. Even this 
to them, had an Appearance of Advantage; be- 
Cauſe gina lay too contiguous: o their Port of 
(e Piræum. But nothing that is cruel can he 
profitable. For human Nature, which ought to 
direct us, is utterly averſe to Cruelty. 
It is likewiſe abſurd in a People to expel and 
Mut out Strangers from their Cities; as (ↄ) Pe. 

aus did in former Times, and (g) Papius lately, 
It is true, that it would be impolitic to indulge 4 
Stranger in all the Privileges of a Citizen; and 
two very wiſe (7) Conſuls carried thro' a Lay 
to that Effect; but to debar a Stranger from al 
Intercourſe with your City is downright Barbariſm, 
In thoſe Caſes, it is glorious to deſpiſe the Appear- 
ances of public Utility for real Virtue. We haye 
had in our own Country many noble Inſtances 
of this Magnanimity, eſpecially, in the fecond 
Carthagenian War, when our Anceſtors, after the 
dreadful Defeat they received at Cannæ, diſcover'd 
more Spirit than they ever had done, in the Time 
of their Proſperity : No Indication of Fear No 
Mention of a Treaty — ſo powerful is Virtue that 
it effaces every falſe Semblance of Utility. 


% Piræum] This barbarous ' Cruelty we are told by other 
Authors; was inflicted by the Aibenians on another Occaſion, for 
they cut. off the Thumbs of the Captives whom they took inthe 
Pealaponefian War. | | 


Paus] He was Tribune in the Year of Rome ſix hundred 
and fifty ſeven. 

(0 Papizs} He was. Tribune in the Year of Rome fix hun- 
dred and eighty, two Years before Cicero was Conſul and reſto- 
red the Law of Pens, which had fallen into Deſuetude. 
Now this Law regarded only the City of Rome, which was to be 
inhabited by none who were not Natives of Tray. But by tbe 
Macia-Licinian Law, any Foreigner might have. had the Prin- 
leges of a Roman Citizen. | | 


Cr Confuls). viz. Quintut Scewvola and Licinius Craſſus who 


carry d thro' the Macia-Licinian Law. 
12 | 2 When 
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When the Athenians found themſelves utterly 
pnable to ſtand the Shock of the Perſian Power, 

and had reſolved to abandon their City, to place 
their Wives and Children at Trezæne, then to go 
on board their Ships, and to defend, at Sea, the 
Liberties of Greece; they ſtoned to Death one () 
rillus, who ſpoke for their remaining in their 
City, and opening their Gates to Xerxes. Now 
this Man ſeemed to plead for the moſt profitable 
Meaſure; but there can be no Profit without 
Virtue. 


In the ſame War, after the great Victory that 


vas gained over the Peuſians, (ti Themiſtocles ſaid, in 
an Aſſembly of the People, that he knew of a 


Projeft, that would be of Service to the State, 


but that it muſt not be publicly known; he, 
therefore, deſired the People to appoint ſome one 
to confer with him. Ariſtides was appointed. 
The Project was, privately to ſet fire to the La- 
tdemonian Fleet, which had been brought dawn 


6 to Cytheum, and that would infallibly ruin the Pow- 
aL of Lacedæmon. When Ariſtides returned to 
I make his Report to the Aſſembly of the People, 
who were very impatient to hear it, he acquaint- 
ed them, that the Propoſal of Themiſtocles was in- 
der deed profitable, but, diſhoneſt. The Athenians, 
, for WF therefore, (becauſe it was diſhoneſt, concluding 
aide that it could not even be profitable) upon the 
dred I Report of Ariſtides, flatly rejected the Propoſal by 
. the Lump, without hearing any Particulars. Their 
efto- Conduct was more juſtifiable than ours, for we 
tude. 
to be 


y the 
Privi- 


who 


Then 


(9) Cyril us] Detuthens:, in one of his Orations, adds, that 
b Wife” was murdered by the thenian Women. 


(t) Themiſtocles) We has the Story in the Life of Themiſto- 
de; by Plutarch. 


indem- 


— 
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Wa the Robbers, and oppreſs the Allies of 
our Country. Let us, therefore, lay it down as an 
invariable Principle, that nothing that is diſhonou. 
rable or diſhoneſt, can ever be profitable, not 
even after you are in Poſſeſſion of what you took 
to be profitable. For it is moſt pernicious to ima- 
gine, that any Thing diſhoneſt can be profitable. 

XII. Now, as I obſerved before, Cales often 
happen, wherein there appears a Repugnancy of 
Utility to Virtue, but then we ought carefully 
to examine whether this Repugnancy is unſurmoun- 
table,” and whether the two Principles are not 
fairly reconcileable together. Of ſuch a Nature 
are the following Caſes. Suppoſing a Man of 
Virtue, at a Time when the Rhodians are deeply 
diſtreſſed with Want and Famine, ſhould impor: 
a large Quantity of Corn into Rhodes from Alex: 
Andria. At the ſame Time, he knows that ſeveral 
other Merchants have loaded their Ships with Corn, 
and ſaw them on their Voyage from Mexanaria to 
| Rhodes. The Queſtion is, whether he is to conceal 
this Circumſtance from the Rhedians, or is he to 
make the beſt Market be can? Now, ſuppoſing 
this Man to be a wiſe conſcientious Perſon, what 
will be the Matter of Deliberation with him in 


this Caſe? He will make no Doubt of his not 


concealing the Matter from the, Rbodians, if there 
is Diſhoneſty in that Concealment, but his Doubt 


will be whether there is Diſhoneſty in it or not. 
In Queſtions of this Kind, there uſed to be a 
Difference in Opinion between ( t) {Hagen of Ba- 


7 t) Diogine) He was one of the —ç(— 2 WE Men ſent by 
the Athenians as their Embaſſador to Rome, and was greatly ad, 
mired by Africans the elder and Lælius, and other wile and 
noble Roman. 


Han 
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yon, a learned, ſerious, Stotc, and his Scholar (u) 


ui pater, a Man of great Penetration. Antipater. 
was for laying every Thing open, and for conceal- 


ing from the Buyer nothing that was known by the 


Seller. But Diogenes thought, that the Seller ought 
to diſcover, in the Terms required by the civil 


Law, the Faults of his Commodity, and, in every 


other Reſpect, to act upon the Square; but ſince 
he is come to Market, that he ought to make. the. 
beſt Market he can. I have imported my Car- 


go, 1 have expoſed my Goods to ſale, I fell no 


dearer than my Neighbours, (perhaps, cheaper, if 
the Imports increaſe) and pray who ſuffers by all 


this? 


But, ſays Antipater in Anſwer to this, how do 


you mean ? Will you, the very*Condition of whoſe 
Exiſtence, the 'very Principles of whoſe Nature, 
which ought to be your Miſtreſs. and Directreſs 
is, that you be the Friend of Man, that you con- 
tribute to the Happineſs of human Society, whoſe 


Advantages are to be the ſame with thoſe of the 


Public, and thoſe of the Public the fame with yours; 
vill you, I ſay, conceal from your Fellow-Creatures 


their approaching Relief and Affluence? Here, 
Diogenes may reply. Concealment and Silence 


ae different Things; if I am not, at this very 
Time, explaining to you the Nature of the Gods, 


or the final Good, Matters of greater Importance 


o you than the Benefit of the approaching Corn, 
jet J am not' concealing them. But it is not 


neceſſary for me to ſpeak all that may be profi- 


table for. you to hear. You will pardon me, re- 
plies the other, it is neceſſary, if you pay any Re- 


gard. to that Society which Nature, bas link d to- 


(u) Antipater] He was Maſter to Panætias. 


* 
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gether. I do, (anfwers Diogenes) but is that 80. 
ciety of ſuch a Nature, that nothing in it can 
be calFd a Man's own? If that is the Caſe, we 

are not to ſell any Thing but to give it away. 
XIII. Fou fee that actual Diſhoneſty is entire- 
ly out on the one Side of the Queſtion in all this 
Debate, which reaches no farther than the Expe- 
diency of the Meafure. He does not fay, I will 
do it, becauſe though it is diſhoneſt, yet it is pro- 
\ fitable, but, that the Profit of it is attended with 
| no Diſhonefty; while the other Party maintains 
that it ought not to be done, becauſe it is diſhoneſt. 
A conſcientious Man ſells a Tenement of Houſes, 
becauſe of certain Faults which Nobody but him- 
ſelf knows of. They are infected, and they arc 
thought to be healthy; Nobody knows that every 
Bed- Chamber is infeſted with Snakes; that the ! 
Materials are rotten, and the Building ruinous. WI”? 
All this is unknown to any but the Owner. Now 
F aſk, whether, if the Owner of thoſe Houſes does 
not inform the Buyer of all this, but ſells them 
for more than in his Conſcience, he knows them 
to be worth, whether he does not act like a Vil 

lain and a Cheat ? 

No Manner of Doubt, he does, (anſwers An- 
tipater) Why, *tis every Whit, as bad, nay the 
ſame Thing, as not putting the bewilder'd Tra 
veller into the right Road, to which the Laws of 
Athens annexed a public Curſe; to ſuffer a Buyer to 
plunge into a bad Bargain, 88 thro? Ignorance 
to ruſh into a very great Misfortune! Nay, it 
is eyen worſe than not ſhewing the Way, for it is, 
wiltully and willingly: leading another Man into 
a Miſtake. But, (ſays Diogenes on the other Hand) 
how ſo? Did the Seller force, did he fo much a 


invite 


* 


3 
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-ayite-the Buyer to make the Purchaſe? The one 
has advertiſed the Houſes for Sale, becauſe he 
Alk d them, the other has purchas'd them becauſe 
he liked them. Now if the Man who (x) adver- 
ties. To BB SOLD: A SUBSTANTIAL, WELL RUILT;. 
Hovsz, is not to be accounted a Rogue, even 
tio it is neither Subſtantial nor Well-built, far 
leſs is the Seller to be blamed who. does not ſay 
1 Word one Way or the other. For when the 
Buyer buys according to the Evidence of his own 
judgment, how can the Seller be guilty of any 
Impoſition ? Now if, as in the Caſe of an Adver- 
tiement, a Man is not obliged to make good all 
that he ſays, are you to oblige him to make good: 
what. he does not ſay? And, indeed, what can. be 
nore ſimple than for a Man to tell the Faults of 
Thing he is about to ſell? Could any Thing be 
nore ridiculous than to hear a Common- Cryer 
wclaim, by a Landlord's Order, I am about to ſell 
u infected Houſe, 

In ſome doubtful Caſes, therefore, us is 
mn cfended on the one Part, and on the other Uti- 
1. is ſo ſtrongly inforc'd, that it is mantain'd, 

de doing a profitable Thing is not only virtuous, 
but, that it would be diſhoneſt not to do it; 
Thoſe are Inſtances of the Diſagreement that often 
miles between Conſiderations of Profit and of 
Virtue, Now, let us come to ſome Determination 
wk the Caſes I have put, for I have ſtated them 
lot to perplex, but to be explained. | 

In, my Opinion, then, neither the Corn-Mer- 
ant at Rhodes, nor the Landlord at Rome, ought 


(x) ddvertiſes] The Romans. put up Bills adventifing; any 


| v1 to be ſold, in the ſame Manner as we do. Orig: Pre- 
NH 


te 


3 __ 


the roguiſn. Muſt it not be a Detriment for 
any Man to lye under thoſe, and e er Im- 


over reach another. Caius Canius, a Roman Knight, 


Retirement. When this Intention of his came to 


my ſelf obliged to Preſerve in the Trandla:! ion, Wiz, Otiardl ron 


= 
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to have kept their Buyers in the dark. As to 
Silence being no Concealment, it becomes ſo, if, 
for your own Profit, you want to keep Fes in 
the dark, as to Things that you know, and, at 
the ſame Time, concern them to know. Now 
can there be a Doubt of the Nature of Conceal. 
ments of this Sort, and of the Character of thoſe 
who practiſe them? They ſurely are not conſiſtent 
with that of an open, well-meaning, generous, ho- 
neſt, worthy Man ; but of the crafty, the ſneak- 
ing, cunning, deceitful, wicked, fly, juggling and 


0 1 
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putations, upon his Reputation? 

XIV. But if they who ſay Sothing' at 4 are 
blameable, what Judgment are we to form of thoſe 
who have employ'd downright Lyes, that they may 


a Man of ſome Wit and Learning, when for the 
Sake of (y) Leiſure, and not of Treaſure, (to make 
uſe of his own Terms) he went to Syracuſe, he was 
heard to ſay, that he wanted to buy a Seat, near 
that City, where he might entertain his Friends, 
and amuſe himſelf without any Intruders upon his 


be a good Deal talk*d-of, one Pythius a Banker 
at. Syracuſe, told him, that he had, indeed, no Seat 
to ſell, but that he had a Seat that Canius might 
make uſe of as his own, and at the ſame Time he 
invited him to dine with him there next Day. Cor 
n es of the SY kd who 
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* Leifere] There is in the Orig -nal a Jingle, that I thought 
nepotiandi Cauſa. 
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by dealing in Money had a great Deal to ſay with 
all Ranks of Men, ſent for the F iſhermen, and 
delr' d them to draw their Nets next Day, juſt 
before. his Garden, and gave them lIaſtructions 
what to do farther. Canius was punctual to his In- 
vitation; the Entertainment Pytbius gave was ele- 
gant; the Water before the Gardens was covered 
with Boats, and every Fiſherman, bringing 'a- 
ſhore the Fiſh he had caught, laid then bated 
Pythius. 4 
« Prithee, Pythins (ſaid Canius) what i is the _ 
ing of all thoſe Fiſhers, and ſuch a Number of 
Boats ? tis ſurpriſing! ** Not a Bit, replied the 
other; here we have all the Fiſh that is taken at 
Sracuſe; it is here they have Depth of Water, theſe 
Fiſhermen could not carry on their Buſineſs but for 
this Seat of mine.” This made Camas ſo eager to 
have the Seat, that he was very preſſing with the 
other to ſell it. Pythius was very ſhy at firſt, 
but, in ſhort, Canius, who was both rich and keen 
upon the Purchaſe, carried his Point; Pythits 
made his own. Price, and ſold his Seat ready fur- 
uſh'd, Security i is given for the Money, and the 
Bargain is finiſh'd. © Next Day Camus invites his 
Friends. He comes himſelf early, he ſees no Boat, 
he enquires of his next Neighbour whether that 
was a Holliday amongſt the Fiſhermen, as he ſaw 
no Boats. Why, no, {reply'dthe other) no Boats 
ever fiſh” here, and 1 could not think what the 
Meaning was Yeſterday. You may gueſs Who | 
2 Rage Canins was in. But he had no Remedy. 
For m7 eee and Friend (⁊) e bad 
n N | not 


* 


(x) Aquilius) He was Ciceros Colleague in the Pretorſhip. 
before his Time, the Knowledge of the Civil Law, or 1 
1 
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not yet Publiſhed his Proviſions againſt Couſenage; 
on which Occaſion being required to define Coy. 
ſenage, he {aid, <« 'That it was pretending one Thi 

and doing another.“ - This muſt he owned to be x 
Full and clear. Definition, and, indeed, Aquilius had 
an excellent "Talent in defining any Thing. Pythi 
therefore, and all who do one 815 and Pretend 


ES ww 


olluted with ſuch Scandal attending it. | 

XV. But if the Definition given by Aguilius is 
a true one, there ought to be no ſuch Thing in 
Life, as either Simulation or Diſſimulation. F or 

a good. Man. will practiſe neither, either to buy, or 
to ſell, to Advantage. But in Fact, our Laws pro- 
vided againſt chat Kind of Couſenage, witneſs the 
Proviſion in the twelve Tables about Wardſhip, 
and the Laws of (a). Lætorius about incapacitating 
young. Men; and the Deciſions in Equity without 


% 44 


any. Law, but up on the Action of Fipe : B0y4 
AGITUR or 1 Intention. Now, the direfting 


3 


Words. in other Actions of Equity are, in 3 
Reference upon a matrimonial Affair MELIUS EQUI- 
US, mort g fair and more equitably; in Matters of Truſt, 
Ur INTER OO BENE AGIER, o ad 4s is uſe and 
wont amongſt good Men. Now, where the ruling 


Law of the Twelve Tables was codfin'd to the Lawyers, inſo- 
much, that we ſee Canius above mention'd, did not know there 
was any Remedy for the Cheat that had been ut upon bim 
by the Banker; the Proviſions here ſpoken bf, were certain 
Forms of Words made uſe by the Romans in their Dealings, and 
if theſe were not agreeable to that Form, an Action at Lay 
lay againſt the Party. 
- (a) Letorias) This was a Law to incapacitate all who were 
under twenty five Years of Age from making Contracts of 2 
certain * ature, 

Prin- 

rn 
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Principle is more Fairntſs and more Equity, can there 
be the leaſt Room for Couſenage? And where 
the Lie and Mont of good Men is the Direction, can 
y unjuſt fraudulent Practices take place? But, 
xcording to Aquilius, dolus Malus, or Cou ſenage, 
les in Simulation, or pretending a Thing is, that 
not; therefore in all our Tranſactions we ought 
w deteſt Lying of any Kind. Neither Buyer 
nor Seller ought to employ ſham Bidders to 
enhance or beat down the Value of what is put 
up; when they come to make a Bargain, both of 


Or 


1 buy an Eſtate, deſired the Seller to let him know 
e Word, what he muſt pay him; the Seller 
„4 ſo, but Scævola told him, he thought it was 
e won more, and gave him a large Sum ever and 
be, All Mankind muſt admit chat this was 
ag lle a conſcientious Man, but ſome will ſay 
chat it was not acting like a wiſe Man: For 4 
de fame Rule, he might have ſold a Thing for leſs 
. dan he might have had for it. Thus a moſt dam- 
lt, WM able Diſtinction is introduced between virtuous 
Men, and wiſe Men. Hence Eunius ſays, ( b) tbat 
ng _— unwiſe if ſhe cannot at# ſo as to profit herſelf. 
[ agree” ſhe is, provided Ennius and I agree 
ſo- Wl upon the Nature of what is profitable. It is true 
=» that Hecato (c) the Rhodian, a Diſciple of Panetins, 
tain in his "Treatiſe about the moral Duties, which he 
-— aldreft to Quintus (d) Nubero, ſays; 
ll 22 1 Na gere, 
(4) Tubero) He was a noble and learned Roman but, by his 
in- en to the ſtoic Philoſophy, he loſt the Prætorſniip. 


tem ought to make but one Word of it. 


Vintus Scavola, the Son of Publius, wanting to 
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460, That it is the Part of a wiſe Man, while he 
does nothing to violate the Cuſtoms, the Laws, 
and the Conſtitution of his Country, to improve 
his private Eſtate. For it is not enough that we en. 
rich ourſelves, becauſe, we ought likewiſe to enrich 
our Children, our Relations, our Friends, and a- 
bove all, out Country. For the Riches of a State 
conſiſt in the Power and Wealth of its Individuals.” 
This is a Doctrine very irreconcileable to the Action 
of Scævola, 1 have juſt now mentioned. For in 
Fact, Hecato tells us, that if he can keep out of the 
Reach of Law, there is nothing he will not do for 
his own.. Advantage. . A Doctrine that 1 is at once, 
ignoble and unamiable | 

But if Couſenage conſiſts in OTE and Dif. 
ſimulation, few are the Occurrences of Life in 
which Couſenage is not practiſed ; and if the Cha- 
racteriſtic of an honeſt Man is, that he. does all 
the Good he can, without injuring any, I will take 
upon me to ſay, that ſuch a Man is not readily to 
be found. Wickedneſs, to conclude, never can 
be profitable, becauſe it is always diſgraceful; and 
becauſe Honeſty is always Rude,” it is always 
profitable. 

XVI. With regard to the Laws 1 Sale the 
civil Conſtitutions have provided, that the Seller 
ſhould diſcover all the Blemiſhes he knows of the 
Thing he ſells. For'tho* the Laws of the twelve 
Tables go no farther than to oblige a Party to per- 


form all his parole Engagements, under the Penal- 


ty of ſorfeiting double, yet Lawyers have likewiſe 
annext a Puniſnment to Concealment. For they 
haye laid it down as Law, that if there is a De- 
ſect or — an Eſtate, and if it be 

known 
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kndwn to the Seller, and he does not declare the 
ſame to the Purchaſer, the ſame ſhall be made ne 


by the Seller. 
Fot Inſtance; when the Augurs were about to 


uke ſome Auſpices from the augural Obſervatory, 
they ordered Titus Claudius Centumalus to demoliſh 
lis Houſe that he had upon the Cælian Mount, 
becauſe the Height of it obſtructed their Obſer- 
nations. + Claudius advertiſed the whole Eſtate, and, 


fold it to Publius Calphurnius Lanarius, who received. 


the ſame Notice from the College of Augurs. 
laburnius accordingly pulled the Houſe down, 


but wien he came to know that Claudius had ad- 


rertifed” it for Sale, after the Notice he had recei- 
rd for demoliſhing it from the Augurs, he brought 
the Matter into a Court of Equity, that he might 
eve ſuch” Amends as Right and Conſcience ſhould award. 
Marcus Cato, Father to Cato our Friend, (for tho 
tis common for Sons to be known by the Names 
of their Fathers, yet the Father of this Light of 
tie Age is to be known by his Son) was on the 
bench. The Decree of this Judge therefore, was, 
that as the Seller, knew: before he ſold the Eſtate, of 
the Notice from the Augurs, and did not declare 
te ſame to the Buyer, the Seller was therefore 
bound to make good the Damage to the Buyer. 


Thus, he thought it was a Maxim in Equity, | 


that a Buyer ſhould be made acquainted with every 
Blemiſh that is known to the Seller. But if his 


Decree was right, neither our Corn Merchant nor 
the Land lord of the infected Houſe can be juſti- 


ied in their concealing what they knew, "It is 
rue our civil Conſtitutions could not guard againſt 
ery Species of ſuch Concealment, but they have 
ry ſtrictly guarded againſt all they can. M. 
« Marius Graditianus, who is related to our Fami- 
N 3 % | | 17 # 
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ly, had ſold an Eſtate in Houſes to Caius Sergius 
O: ata, which very Eſtate he had bought from — 
gius a few Years before, The Eſtate held (e) in 
Servitude of Sergius, but Marius had made ng 
Mention of that, before he made the Conveyance, 
The Matter was litigated. Craſſus was Council 
for Orata, and Antonius for Graditianus. Craſſu 
hinged upon the Point of Law, which ſays, that 
if a Seller knows of an Inconyeniency, and con- 
ceals the ſame, he ſhall make it good. Antony 
on the other Hand, argued upon the Equity: That 
as Sergius, who had ſold the Houſe, could not be 
ignorant of that Inconveniency, there was no Ne. 
ceſſity to tell him of it: That he was not im. 
poſed upon, becauſe he was perfectly well ac- 
1 with the Title under which he bought, 
But what does all this prove? You- will only 
ſee, from it, that Craft and Shuffling was by 0 
Means agreeable to our Anceſtors. 
XVII. But the Laws proceed in one Method, 
and Philoſophers in another, againſt Frauds. The 
Laws have Cogniſancę of them only when they art 
palpable, but Philoſophers, as they are Sins 2. 
gainſt Reaſon and Conſcience, be they ever { 
8 But Reaſon requires that nothing be 
done inſidiouſiy, nothing hypocritically, nothing 
deceitfully. Now: is it not inſidious to . plant : 
Gin, tho' you don't rouſe and hunt the Creature: 
into it, for they oſten fall into the Trap without 
being driven. Thus, you advertiſe a Houſe to be 
fold, you dest Arenen in n Places as 


£) Or ; oh ee This is 2 efliot 
2 orig, to expr pelo rel obo upon hy Bees the 
þ- og of an 3 Houſe en to e ſells 
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o many Gins ; you ſell your Houſe becauſe of its 
- Wl rules; and fome one, for not knowing better, 
alls into the Snare. | TO : We 
The Depravity of Cuſtom has, I know, ren- 
gred this Practice neither ſcandalous in Life, nor 
puniſhable by Law; but tho? it is cogniſable nei- 
tler by Law nor Statutes, yet it is by the Law 
of Nature. I have faid it often, and I muſt ſay 
it again, that Society, in the moſt general Accep- 
tion of the Word, is, of Men with Men: In 
{more contracted Senſe, of Men of the ſame Na- 
ton, and in a more contracted ſtill, of Men of the 
ame City. Our Anceſtors therefore made a 
Diſtinction between the Law of Nations, and the 
municipal Laws. The (F) municipal may not in 
every Reſpect be always the ſame with the Law of 
Nations, but the Law of Nations ought always to be 
the Groundwork of the municipal. We (g) have 


w 15 *. » 


(f) The Municipal) Orig. Quod ciwile non idem continuo Gen- 
lum, quod autem Gentium, idem civile eſt debet. Doctor Cock- 
nan tranſlates this Paſſage as follows, and is very full in his 
Notes upon it. Whatever. we are bound by the civil Conflitutians 
to 4h to our Citixens; we are not obliged by the Law of Nations, 
to do the ſame to Strangers: But whatever we are bound by this 
latter to do to others, the ſame wwe ought to do to our Citizens| alſo. 

For my own Part, I think Cicero's Senſe to be very plain 
vithout any Paraphraſe: Amongſt the Romans the civil Law 
vas the Law of their own State and City; and was therefore 
made uſe of by them in the Senſe in which I uſe the Word 
municipal, which amongſt them was confined to their Municipia, 


Now tho” a particular State may thro Conveniency or ſome 
other Reaſon, make Ingraftments upon the Law of Nations, 
yet they ought to do nothing contrary to it, becauſe the Law 
of Nations contains the Fundamentals of human Society. 
a1 ) We have, &c.] This elegant Paſſage is exceedingly 
cult to tranſlate, as it alludes to the Arts of Sculpture and 
Drawing. I have expreſſed it as literally as I cou'd, but for the 
Reader's Satisfaction, I ſhall here ſet down the Original. Si 
_ 0s 


\ 


. no 


bit we extend it to the Laws that are peculiar to each State. 
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no original Mould taken from the very Figure of 
living Law and genuine Juſtice ; Delineations and 
Sketches are all we have, and I wiſh we could fol- 
low them, for they are taken from thoſe excel. 
lent Copies that were drawn by Nature and Truth, 

For how much Force. is there in the Form, 
THAT ENSNARED. BY. TRUSTING TO YOU AND YOUR 
Hoon, I nx xoT covstn'd. How much is im- 
plied in that golden one, As our TO BE IN HONEST 
DEALINGS AMONGST HONEST MEN, AND WITHOUT 
DexcerTt, But who thoſe honeſt Men, and what 
thoſe honeſt Dealings are, is the great Doubt. | 
know that the high Prieſt Quintus Scævola ſaid, 
there was the greateſt Force in thoſe Proceedings 
that were in their Forms accoRDING T0 G00p 
Farr, for he thought that the Expreſſion Good 
Faith was of the moſt extenſive Influence, and 
rezched to Wardſhips, Companies, Truſts, Com- 
miſſicners, Purchaſes, Sales, Letting and Lending, 
which make up the Syſtem of ſocial Tranſactions. 
It requires a very diſcerning Head (eſpecially as 
there is ſuch Contrariety of Opinions) to determine 
in fuch a Variety of Circumſtances that may hap- 

pen, how one Man ought to act towards ano- 
ther. | 

Away therefore, with all Craft, and all that 
Cunning which affects to look fo very like Know- 
ledge z but has very, very different Properties. For 
Knowledge, conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing rightly in the 
Choice of Things good or evil: But Cunning (if 


every Thing is evil that is diſhoneſt) prefers the 


205 veri Faris, Germaneque Tuftitie folidam & e Effi- 
giem nullam tenemus: Umbris & Jmaginibus . 


utinam frqueremar ! 9 enim ex fit nature & Feritatis 
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Full to the Good. Nor is it only in the Pur- 


chaſes of Lands and Houſes that the Laws of our 


Government, which are taken from Nature, puniſh, 
Cunning and Fraud. For in buying of Slaves, all 


Fraud in the Seller in guarded againſt : For the 
Edict of the Edile preſumes, that he knows whether 
the Slave is ſickly, a run-away, or a Thief, and 
provides againſt all Impoſition accordingly. The 


Caſe, however, is different with Regard b) to 


an Heir "= | 5 g 5 | . : 
From hence it follows, that, Nature being the 


Source of. Law, the Property of Nature is that we 


do nothing to take advantage from another Man's 


Ignorance. Nor is there in Life any Thing more 


pernicious than (i) Roguery that wears the Maſk 
of Underſtanding: becauſe ſhe creates that, Mul- 
tude of Caſes which ſeem to ſet the profita- 


ble and the virtuous at Variance with one ano- 
ther, For where is the Man to be found, who 
vill be proof againſt wronging his Neighbour, if 


thro* the Impoſſibility of being detected he knows 
limſelf ſecure againſt all Puniſhment ? AG 

XVIII. Let me now, if you pleaſe, make ſome 
Enquiry with Regard to thoſe Caſes, in which, 
perhaps, the common Run of Mankind think they 


o nothing amiſs. For you are to underſtand, that | 


0 ) Heirs] Becauſe being newly come to his Eſtate he is not 
pelumed to be acquainted with the Diſpoſitions of his Slaves. 
(i) Roguery) Orig. Militia fimulatio Intelligentiz. | think 


this Paſſage has been  miſunderſtood* '' Dr. Cockman tranſlates 


the whole of this Sentence, Aud indeed there is no greater Miſ- 


thief in the World than this Wiſdom, falſely Jo nam d, joired with 


Baſeneſs and Knavery. But I cannot think that this comes up 


22 Author's Senſe. L'Etrange ſeems to have had no Idea 
Umplicity. 


rr 
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T am not in this Place to ſpeak of Murderers, 
Poiſoners, Forgers, Thieves and public Robbers, 
for fuch People are not to be reclaimed by the 
Precepts and Diſputations of Philoſophers, Kit by 
Fails and Fetters. No, I am to examine the Con. 
duct of thoſe who are, in Habit and Repute (J), 
Men of Worth. Some People brought out of 
Greece to Rome a forg'd Will, ſuppos'd to be that 
of Minutius Bafilus, a rich Man and the better 
to ſucceed in their Deſigns, they made Marcus 
Craſſus, and Quintus Hortenſius, two Men of the 
eateſt Eminence at” that Time, Joint Heirs with 
themſelves. Now, tho thoſe two great Men fuſ- 
pected the Forgery, yet being ſatisfy'd in their 
Conſciences that they had no Hand in it, they 
did not refuſe the ſmall Preſent that was made 
them, © thro* the Guilt of others. Well, was it 
enough, do you think, for them to be conſcious of 
not being active, or concern'd, in the Crime. No, 
in my Opinion, it was not; though I always Was 
4 Friend to the one while he liy'd, and am no 
Enemy to the other, now that he is dead. 
But oy Bafilus had defign'd Marcus Satrius, 


< 5 Men f Worth] Orig. Boni, I wiſh our Crities and 'Tran- 
ſlators had paid a little more Attention to the Importance of 
this Word with our Author, when he applies it to certain of 
his Countrymen ; for it generally conveys a conceal'd Satire 
along with it. In ſhort, he uſes the Word Bonus here and elſe- 
where in his Writings. to ſignify a coop. Man, as that Ex- 
pore! is underſtood upon the Exchange of London, or in Lon- 
d-Street. Viz. a Man of Credit, who preſerves all Fairneſs 
and Integrity, and, for any Thing that appears to the contrary, 
really poſſeſſes the Virtues themſelves. Doctor Corkman tran- 
ſlates it Men of Honeſty and Integrity, but theſe Words does not 
convey our Kaen $ my I have. tranſlated it Men of Worth, 
becauſe there is a kind of double Meaning in the Word WozT#, 
which Cicero certainly had in his Eye here and elſewhere, when 
he uſes the Word Bonus in this Senſe. 10 
5 is 
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his Siſter's Son, to carry his Name, and had made 
him his Heir (the Words are, I nate him the 
Lord of my Picenian and Sabine Eſtates) is it not an 
Infamy, is it not a Stain upon the Juſtice of thoſe 
Days, that two of the moſt leading Men in Nome, 
ſhould poſſeſs the Eſtate, while the true Heir ſuc- 
ceeded to nothing but the Name of his Uncle? For, 
if, as L obſerv d in the firſt Book of this Treatiſe, 
the Conduct of a Man, who does not reſiſt or 


concern'd with, 5 blameable, how are we to judge 


of a Man, who is ſo far from repelling, that he 


promotes an Injury. To me, I ſpeak for myſelf, 
even real Legacies are diſhonourable, when they 
ae acquired by the Arts of Fawning, 'Deceit, and 
Flattery ; by Hypocriſy, and not by Sincerity. 

Now, in thoſe kinds of Matters, Utility and Vir- 
tue ſeem ſometimes to be on different Sides. But 
that is a Miſtake; for the Principles of true Uti- 
lity and real Virtue are the ſame. And the Man 
who is not convinc'd of that, muſt be expoſed to 


commit every Fraud, and every Villany. For, by 


Reaſoning within himſelf in this Manner, fuch 
* or ſuch a Meaſure, it is true, is virtuous, but 


© the: other is profitable ; he blindly preſumes 
to tear aſunder Conſiderations, that Nature has 
joyn'd together; an Error that is the Source of all 
Fraud, all Wickedneſs, and all Guilt. | 
Therefore, if a Man, truly good, had the Art of 
ſüpping his Name into the laſt Wills of rich Per- 
ſons by only ſnapping his Fingers, yet would he 
not uſe that Art, even tho? he was ſecure againſt all 


Suſpicion, ; But endow Marcus Craſſus with the 


Knack of flipping into a Will of a Man, to 
whom he is no Way related, by ſnapping his Fin- 
3 | gers 
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gers, and: he ſhall even agree to dance in the 
Forum. But an honeſt Man, or a Man who 
lives up to my Idea of Honeſty, will never make 
what ought to be another Man's Property, his 
own. The Man who is in Love with ſuch Prac- 
2 — He; e eg of what 

Now were a Man to examine che died unin- 
| Aluenced Sentiments of his own Heart, it would 
inſtruct him; that an honeſt Man, is he who does 
good to all he can, and who injures no Man, 
unleſs he is provok d by Injury. Yet how? does 
that Man who removes as it were by a Charm, the 
true Heir, and gets himſelf ſubſtituted in his 


Place, commit no Injury? But, it may be faid, 


is a Man to do nothing for his own Profit or 

Cenveniency ? To be ſure he is; but, at the fame 

Time, he ought to be ſenfible, that nothing can 

be either profitable or expedient, if it is diſhoneſt. 

The: Man who is ignorant of 0 cannot be a 
Man. 

When, I was a Boy, 1 have Died my F ather 
tell how Fimbria; a Man of conſular Dignity, was 
() upon the Tryal of Marcus Lutatius Pinthia, 
A Roman Knight of very fair ROY who was 


a, 1 Kenn] Wikch w: Was accounted infamous. 
1 (m) Upor the Tryal| 1 Judicem fuiſſe. The Reader may 
e how very tender I am in tranſlating the Word Juder 


perceiv 
which I have already obſerv'd, fignify'd in Ciceros Time no 
other than a Jury-Man ; and this Story in ſome Meaſure con · 
firms my Obſervation which is founded upon aPlenitude of other 


Proofs ; becauſe, had Fimbria been ſole Judge, his declining to 
ive any judgment would have put a Stop to the Courſe of 
uſtice; but as their Verdict was concluded by the Plurality 


of Voices, and as any ſingle Fudex or Jury-Man had a Liberty 
of not delivering his Opinion, Finbria ** * well do Wat 


Eicero Jays he did. 
8 liable 
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fable to forfeit his Depofite, (a) unleſs a Verdi 
went for him, that be was a good Man. But Fim- 
tris refus d to join in any Verdict, leſt by giving 

it againſt Pithia, he ſhould ruin the Character 
f a Man of Reputation; or, by giving it in his 
Favour, he ſhould ſeem to pronounce any Man 
to: be a good Man, a Character that is made up 
of ſuch an Infinity of Duties, and excelling Quali- 
ties. Fimbria, therefore, as well as Socrates form'd 
dis Idea of a good Man upon his being incapable 
of, thinking any Thing to be profitable, that 'was 
not. virtuous. - Such a Man, far from preſuming 
to commit, will not even think of, a Thing, that 
he dares not publickly avow. Is it not, therefore, 
ſcandalous that Philoſophers: ſhould differ in a 
Matter that is clear to Peaſants; who on this 
Occaſion have invented a well known old Proverb; 
For when they want to praiſe any Man for his Senſe, 
Sincerity and Virtue, they ſay, that you may ven- 
ure to play with him in the, Dart at (o) Odd and 
Even. A Proverb that can have no other Mean- 
ng, than that nothing can be profitable that is im- 
moral, even tho* we could attain to it without the 
kaſt Check. Lou may, therefore, perceive, . that, 
» Wccording to this Proverb, we are neither to ſuffer 
s Woes to make Uſe of his Ring, nor the other whom, 
[mentioned a few Lines above, of the ſnapping of 
lis Fingers, in Order to make himſelf general Heir 


o % D fie} In Cafes of Law-Saits, both Parties made a 
(ponf10 a: aa te in the Hands of the High-Prieft and while 
t remain'd nog it was called a Sacramentum ; and the Money' 
af the loſing Party was detain'd by the Prieſt for ſacred Uſes, 
= I fas poſe, for the Uſe of himſelf and the Fraternity. 
ee = Even] Orig. Qui cum in Tenebris mices. This 
iyerfion ſtill frequent in zal), and is no other than one 
aeg two or three Fingers above tae Head of * who 
"s to gueſs at the Numbers. 


— 


to 
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to all Eſtates. For as that which is diſgrace 
let it be ever ſo ſecret, never can be render*d honeſt, 
ſo hatever is not virtuous, never can be render'd 
profitable; becauſe it would be a flat Contradiction 
to the Nature of Things. 

XX. Now the Greatneſs of the-Ritrari i often 
2 Soarce of Immorality. When Caius Marius 
had loſt all Hopes of the Confulſhip, and had 
paſt ſeven Tears 1 his Pretorſhip, without 
any public Notice being taken of him, and without 
his making any Diſpoſitions to ſtand for the Con- 
ſulſnip; he was ſent by that great General and 
Patriot Qxintus Metellus, whoſe Lieutenant he was, 

to Rome, where he accus'd his General to the Peo- 
ple, of protracting the War; Telling them that 4 
if they would make him 'Confut he would, in a 
ſhort Time, furrender Fugurtha either alive or 5 
dead into the Power of the Roman People. It is 
true, he thereby obtain d the Confulſhip, but at the Wl þ, 
Expence of his Honour and Honeſty, by wrong: 
fully impeaching the Character of his own Ge- 
neral, a great and a wiſe Citizen, whoſe Lieu. 
tenant he was, and who had charg'd him with 
the Commiſſion he was to execute at Rome. 11 
Neither did our Kinſman Marius Graditianus act al. 
quite like an honeſt Man in his Prætorſhip, when 
the Tribunes of the Commons applied to the I . 
College of Prætors for a general Regulation, to 
fix the Standard of Money, which was, at that 
Time, ſo uncertain and fluctuating, that no Man WJ. 
knew What he was Worth. They therefore with * 
common Conſent drew up an Edict, allowing à CI 
Tryal and a Penalty in Caſe of Conviction; and 
they appointed to meet all in a Body in the After- 
noon at the Roſtrum: upon which, wy ſeparated 

„ 
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ſome one Way and ſome. another. But Marius 
went directly to the People who were aſſembled 
before the Roſtrum, and by himſelf, declares the 
Reſult of their Joint Deliberations ; which let me 
tell you got him great Favour ; his Statues were 
erected at every Turning of a Street, Perfumes 
and Incenſe blaz d before them, in ſhort, N 
vas there a Man more popular. 

Such are the Conſiderations that ſometimes em- 
barraſs Mankind in deliberating upon their Duty, 
when the Violation of it appears to them but ſlight, 
but great Profit is to reſult from it. Thus Marius 
thought there was no great Harm done in prepoſ- 
ſeling the People in Favour of himſelf, and en- 
groſſing that Popularity, that ought to have been 
in common with his Colleagues, and the Tribunes 
of the Commons. He knew that it would greatly 
four his Pretenſions to the Conſulſhip which 
he was then aiming at. But there is a general 
Rule to which I would have you familiariſe 
yourſelf ; and that is: Either be ſure that the 
profitable Conſideration be not diſgraceful, or if it 
diſgraceful, never think it profitable. Fow how! 
Jaan we think either the one or the other Marius 

Man of Virtue? Recollect, and put to work 
a your Underſtanding that you may figure in 
jour own Mind the Pifture and Idea of a 
the Man. Will that Idea correſpond with a Man' $ 

hing, ſlandering, anticipating and miſleading, for 
hat If is own Profit ? By no Manner of Means. Can 
ary Conſideration be ſo important, can any Profit 
be ſo deſireable as to induce you. to forfeit the 
Glory and the Character of being a Man of Vir- 
ne? Can an imaginary Intereſt bring us a Re- 
ompence equivalent to what it takes away, if it 
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robs us of our good Name, if it forfeits our Ho- 
nour and our Honeſty ? For where is the Diffe- 
rence between a Man's changing himſelf into the 
Form of a Beaſt, and his carrying about with 
him the Inſenſibility of a Brute in the Form of 
B * TT: 5 
XXI. Again; the Man who diſregards all () 
Rectitude, all Simplicity of Heart, for the Attain- 
ment of Power, does the ſame as a certain Per- 
ſon did, who choſe for his Father-in-Law a Man 
whoſe audacious Preſumption was to ſtrengthen his 
Power. He thought it a convenient Meaſure if he 
could encreaſe his own Intereſt at the Expence of 
another Man's Unpopularity ; without regarding 
how diſgraceful, how ineffectual this was, and how 
detrimental to his Country. As to the Father. in- 
Law, he had always in his Mouth two Greek Lines 
taken from the Phæniſſæ of Euripedes, which I here 
tranſlate, inelegantly perhaps, but intelligibly. 


In all Ibings elſe be honeſt ; but the Prize 
Of ſovereign Pow'r diſſolves the moral Tyes. 


It was a (g) bold Stroke in Ekeucles, or rather in Eu- 
repides, who excepted out of the Rank of Vices, 
that very Vice which of all others is the moſt abo- 


minable, 5 
* . 7 Why 


(p) RA] Orig. Omnia redta et hongſia. Doctor Cocl- 
man tranſlates this Al Juſtice and Honeſty. But I can't help 
thinking,” that there is a Meaning in the Words of our Author, 
that is not expreſt by the Doctor e Tranſlation. For what he 
blames in Pompey is not a groſs Diſregard of al/ 7uflice ard 
Honeſty, but his neglecting that Delicacy of Conduct which is 
dictated by the Simplicity and Sincerity of Intention: or the 
Red um and the Honeſtum. There was no Diſregard of Ho- 
neſty expreſt by Pompey in marrying Ce/ar's Daughter, there 
was nothing blameable in it, but the concealed Intention. 

(q) Bold Stroke) Orig. Capitalir. Doctor Cockman tranſlates 


this 
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Why then do I dwell upon trifling Matters, ſuch 
2s fraudulent Succeſſions, Bargains, and Sales? 
Here is an Inſtance of a Man who wiſhed to be 
the Monarch of Rome and the Maſter of the World, 
and ſucceeded in his Wiſh: But ſhould any Man 


pronounce that to be an honeſt Wiſh, I will pro- 


nounce that Man to be a Madman. For in Fact, 
he juſtifies the Ruin of Law, and Liberty, and 
rejoices in their being flagitiouſly and execrably 
deſtroyed. But ſhould any one confeſs, thar it is 
indeed wicked for a Man to become the ſole Maſ- 
ter of a State, that always has been, and always 
ought to be, free, but that it would be to the 
Profit of any Man who could effect it, is there a 
Reproof,, or rather is there a Reproach, ſharp e- 
nough, by which I can reclaim ſuch a Man from 


ſo dangerous a Miſtake? Immortal Gods! Is it 


poſſible for any Man to find his Advantage in the 
moſt horrible, the moſt execrable of all Parricides, 
that of his Country, even tho' the Murderer 
ſhould, by his oppreſt Fellow-Citizens, be ſtiled 
their FarRHER ? Virtue therefore, muſt direct Uti- 
lity, and in ſuch a Manner too, that tho? differing 
in Sound, they may be the ſame in Senſe. | 
(q)1 fo far agree with the vulgar Opinion that. 

| think. nothing can be more beneficial than the 
| 1 O 2 . {224.5 af 


this Expreſſion by the Word wi/lazous, but neither the Original 
tor the Senſe will bear it. Shakeſpear cannot be deemed a 
Villain for making a Villain of Jago. The Word Capilalis, un- 
leſs joyned to Cau/a, does neceſſarily carry a villanous Idea. 
for it may be taken as I have tranſlated it. and then Cicero is 
gailty of no Abſurdity. . . n | 
(4) 15 far agree] The Original as printed in our Author's 
Text is, Now habeo ad Vulgi Opinionem, qua major Utili at quam 
regnands efſe pelſit. Doctor Cockman tranſlates. the: Paſſage, I 
know the common People are apt to imagine, that nothing 
| | | - in 


=, 
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than the Exerciſe of abſolute Power may be; but 
then, when I examine the Matter according to 
the Standard of Truth, I find that nothing can be 
more unprofitable to the Man Who has acquired 
it thro' unjuſtifiable Means. For how is it poſſible 
for any Man to find his Account in Pangs, Ago- 
nies, alarms by Day and Night, while the whole 
of his Life is full of nothing but Conſpiracies and 


Dangers. : | 


Mam, a Monarcb's Throne betray, 
And few are loyal to his Sway. x 


fays Accius; but what Throne does he mean? Even 
2 Kingdom that deſcended in a lawful Lineage from 
Tentalus and Pelops. But how many more will be- 
tray a Throne that has been erected by an Army 
of the Roman People upon the Ruins of the Ro- 
man Liberties, and had enſlaved a State, that before 
was not. only free, but the Miſtreſs of Nations. 
What a Gloom muſt Conſcience throw over the 
Mind oi ſuch a Man? What Stings muſt he feel? 


in the World can be better than to govern.” But I think this 
ſcarcely expreſſes our Author's Meaning; nor do J conceive 
that a Tranſlator is at Liberty to reject a common Reading, 
tho it may be ſomewhat perplext, and tho' in Order to remove 
that Perplexity ſome Copyiſts of the Text have altered it (as is 
the Cale here) fo as to agree with their Senſe of the Words. 
he Manner in which 1 have tranſlated this Paſſage is uncom- 
mon, but is defenſible even according to the common Reading, 
Ad Fulgi-Opinienem non babes ( ſubintellige Utilitatem) quæ 5 
efſe major Utilitas quam Utilitas regnandi. This Senſe naturally 
and eaſily conttaſts with what follows, and gives quite a diffe- 
rent Turn to the Semiment, which otherwiſe becomes jejune 
and trite. Cicero here does not inveigh againſt all abſolute 
Power in Government, for, that would be abſurd; becauſe it 
was admitted into tie Romas Conftitution in its freeſt Times, 
as in the Caſe of the Dictatorſhip, but he abuſes Julius C x/ar 
for acquiring the Dictatorſhip in the Manner he did. = 
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For where can be the Benefit of Life, if a Man 


holds it upon ſuch Terms, that to take it away 


.beconies a meritorious and a glorious Action. 


If, therefore, Things that appear the moſt benefi - 


cial are, in Reality, not ſo, becauſe they are accom- 


panied by Diſgrace and Diſhoneſty, it ſeems to- be 
abundantly evident that nothing can v be beneficial 
but what is virtuous. | 


Times determined by our Senate, eſpecially during 
the War with Pyrrhus, .when Fabricius was Gene- 
ral; and in his ſecond Conſulſnip. For after Pyr- 
rbuc, without any Provocation, had declared War 
with the People of Rome, who thereby were to 
fight for Dominion with a Monarch of high Blood 
and great Power, a Deſerter from him came in- 
to the Camp of Fabricius, and promiſed that, 
if Fabricius would reward him, he would go 
back, as he came, privately, and kill Pyrrbus with 
Porfon. But Fabricius carefully ſent him back to 
Hrrbus; for which he was highly applauded by 
the Senate. Now if we are to regard only the Shew 
and the Appearance of Utility, this fingle De- 
ſerter would have at once put an End to a dange- 
tous War, and a powerful Enemy of their Empire. 
Bur the Diſgrace would have been deep and in- 
delible, had they conquered the Man with whom 
they had a Conteſt for Glory, by Werd 
and not by Valour. 


Which therefore, was moſt profitable ? For 


Fabricius, who in Rome was the ſame that Ariſtides 
was at Athens, and a Senate, that never ſepara- 
ted Utility from Dignity, to encounter their Ene- 
my with Arms or with Poiſons? If Glory is 


our Motive for courting Empire, away with all 
O 2 Wickedneſs 


XXII. Mean time, ada Point * been ſeveral | 
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Wickedneſs, for Wickedneſs has no. Fellowſhip 
with Glory. But if we are to court Power by 
any Means, Power never can avail us, if it is 
attended with Infamy. Unavailing, therefore, was 
the Opinion of Lucius, Son to Quintus, Philippus, for 
again rendering tributary, thoſe States that Hylla, 
for a Sum of Money, had made free by Conſent 
of the Senate, and that too, without repaying the 
Money they had advanced for their Freedom. | 
The Senate indeed came into his Opinion, to the 
Difgrace of our Government, for Robbers are 
more to be truſted, than a ſuch Senate. Our 
Revenue was improved. Was it therefore a profita- 
ble Meaſure? How long will Men dare to ſay 
that atry Thing can be profitable that is not 
virtuous? | 
For is it poſſible that Deteſtation and Infamy 
can be profitable to any Government that ought 
to be founded upon Glory and the Affections of 
our Allies? My Friend Cato and I, therefore, 
uſed to differ upon this Head; for I thought 
him too inflexible an Advocate for the Treaſury 
and the Revenue. The Farmers could gain no- 
thing from him, and our Allies very little; tho 
we ought to be kind to the latter, and to treat 
the former, as we would our Tenants; and the 
rather, becauſe that good Correſpondence between 
the two Orders, which I then recommended, was 
(r) beneficial to the Public. It was likewiſe a 
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(r) Was beneficial] Orig. IIIA Ordinum Comunfio ad Salute 
Reipublice PERTINEBAT. Doctor Cockman tranſlates this, All 
the Safety and Welfare of the Republic depends upon the 

Agreement of the ſeveral Orders in it. But that is not the 
Meaning of our Author, who by the Word % plainly enough 


_ alludes-to a well known Fact, pix, that he endeavoured * 
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wrong Maxim in Curio, while he approved of 


the Equity of the Petition of the People beyond 
the Po, to add always, LEH PROFIT TAKE PLACE. 
He ought to have ſaid, It is not (g) equitable; 
becauſe it is not profitable to the State, rather 
than by admitting it to have been profitable, to 
imply that it might not be equitable. 

XXIII. The ſixth Book of Hecato concerning 
Duties, is full of Queſtions. of this Kind. Whe- 
ther it is the Part of a good Man not to maintain 


the late Revolution, to oppoſe it, by uniting the Order of the 
Knights with that of the Senate, which Cato prevented by his 
Severity, and thereby made a Breach by which all the public 
Calamities entered. The Fact, alluded to, is very fully laid 
down by him in his Epiſlles to Atticus. | 

(s) It is not equitable) The Original by the common 
Reading runs thus, Potizs diceret non e/jt equam, quia non efſet 
uilisReipublice quam cum utilis efſe diceret, non eſſe equan fateretur. 
Grewivs, and Doctor Corkman, both able Men, have underſtood 
this in a quite different Light, from that in which I have 
tranſlated it. Græviut thinks, that in expreſs Diſagreement 
with all MSS and Books, the Original ought to run thus, 
Patius diceret non e utilem Reipublice, quia non ęſſet equa, 
cum utilem efſe dicertt, non eſſe equam fateretur ; and the Reaſon 
he gives far this Alteration is extremely plauſible. Curio, ſays 
he, admitted the Meaſure to be equitable, but was againft it, 
becauſe it was not profitable; therefore, Cicero thinks he 
ought to have ſaid, Let Equity prevail, tbo Profit be againſt it; 
for when Equity and Profit differ, 
place, Doctor Cockman tranſlates it in the ſame Senſe. 

As I am very unwilling to admit a Variation, if the undoubted 
Reading can be retained; I have examined this Paſſage, and, 
cannot admit, that Curio voted-or ſpoke againſt this Meafure, 


becauſe it was ' unprofitable. I am rather of Opinion, 


that Cicero blames him for giving ſo bad a Reaſon for his 
voting for it as that of Utility, when be might have given 
a much better, that of Equity. For our Author, having again 
and again inculcated, that true Utility and Equity are in- 
ſeparable, ſays, that if Curio had found the Meaſure to have 
been detrimental to the State, he ought boldly to have pro- 
nounced it to be unjuſt; but it was wrong for him to put his 
Speaking for it upon the Footing of Utility only, as if that 
Confideration ought to have overborn all Equity. ON 


* 
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Equity ought to take 
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his Slaves during a very great Dearth of Proyi. 


ſions ? He takes both Sides of the Queſtion. But 
after all, he meaſures his Duty by what he miſ 
takes for (7) Utility, rather than by Humanity, 


He examines the Caſe, whether, when ſomething 


muſt he thrown into the Sea, ane ought to throy 
into it a Horſe of Price, or a worthleſs little 
Slave ? Intereſt inclines him to the one Side, Hu. 
manity to the other. Whether, if a Fool haz, 
in a Shipwreck got a Plank, a wiſe Man may 
take it from him if he can? He is for the Ne. 
gative, becauſe the Taking it would be unjuſt, 
But ſuppoſing the Owner af the Ship to come, 
may not he ſcize upon what is his own? By no 
Means, anſwers Hecato: No more than if he 
ſhould order one of the - Paſſengers to be thrown 
out of the Ship into the Sea, becauſe. the Ship 


i] Uni] Orig. Utilitate putat Officium dirigi magis . 
Humanitate. I cannot think that Doctor Cackman has tranſlated 
this Paſſage rightly. . His Wards are, But at laſt concludes, 


_ **that he ſhould rather be guided by his Intereſt, than Human: 


© ty.” This gives us a ſhocking Idea. But the Meaning of 
Hecato, according to Grewius is, that the Conſideration of the 
Good of a Man's Wife, Children, Relations, and himſelf, 
ought to be his Rule in this Caſe, and that he ought to take 
care they ſhould not ſuffer, by his giving to his Slaves what 
they may want to ſupport their Les. In this Senſe, the 
Uilitas that Cicero mentions here, is no other than one humane 
Conſideration attended by a prudential Conſideration, oppos'd 
to a humane Conſideration without a prudential one. But! 
own, I am not pleaſed with this Sentiment, chiefly becauſe 
it is too laboured. | | 's 228 f 

But it is ſurprizing, that Doctor Cociman ſhonld have mil- 
taken our Author's Meaning here, ſince he himſelf, in his La- 
tin Edition of this Piece, mentioos ſome of the beſt Manuſcripts 
at Oxford, that read the Whole of the Paſſage Utiftate, ut puta 


| a dirigit 5 and Gronovius the younger ſays, that all the 
0 


d Editions and almoſt all the Manuſcripts, preſerve this 
Reading, which makes the Senſe clear and conſiſtent with the 
whole Tenor of Cicero's Reaſoning upon the Urilitas (ſee: the 
laſt Note) and J have tranſlated it accordingly, ; 

| | | 45 


\ 


. 
! 


- 


is his own: The Reaſon is, till he comes to the Place 
for which the Ship is freighted, the Ship is nut 


the, Property of the Owner, but of the Paſſen- 
8. 

3 ſuppoſing the two Perſons . to 

have got hold of one Plank, both of them equally 

viſe, are both to tug for it, or is the one to re- 

ſgn it to the other? Let one of them reſign it, 

if that others Life is more valuable either in a 


public or a Private Capacity. But ſuppoſing them 


to be equal in both theſe Reſpects, what then ? 
Why, then there can be no Debate upon the Mat- 
ter, and whoever reſigns it, the Thing muſt be 
looked upon as a meer Chance, and a Toſs up at 
Odds or Evens. Suppoſing one's Father to pillage 
Temples and undermine the Exchequer: Is the 
Son to lodge an Information againſt him with the 
Magiſtrates? It would be unnatural in him if he 
did. No, he ought rather to defend his Father, 
if he is impeached. Is not our Country, then, 


o have the Preference in all our Duties? By all 


Manner of Means. But it is for the Service of 
every Country, that Children be affectionate towards 


their Parents. Suppoſing a Father ſhall deſign 


to eie the Government, and to betray his Coun- 
ty, is the Son to be ſilent? Why, he is, in that 
Caſe, to beg his Father not to proceed: if he 


cannot prevail, he is to reproach him; he is even 


to threaten him. At laſt, if the Matter points to 
the Ruin of his Country, he is to prefer the Safe- 
t7 of his Country to that of his Father. 

Hecato likewiſe enquires whether, if a wiſe Man 
hould- unwittingly take in Payment bad Money 
lor good, is he to pay it to a third Hand, for 
good Maney, after he knows it to be bad? Dio- 
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genes is for the Affirmative, but Antipater, and! 
think with more Reaſon, for the Negative. If 2 
Man is about to ſell Wine that he knows will 
not keep, is he to diſcover it? Diogenes thinks he 
is not obliged to do it; Autipater thinks he cannot 
be an honeſt Man, if he does not. Theſe are 
what we may call Diſputable Principles amongſt 
the Stoics. In felling a Slave, you are to tell his 
Faults (I don't only mean thoſe, that, if you do 
not tell them, will throw him back upon your 
Hands) but whether he has a hankering after ly. 
ing, pilfering, gaming, or drinking. Some think 
that they all ought to be told; others, that they 
neec! not. Whether, if a Man ſhould offer a Lump 
of Gold to ſell, thinking it to be Copper, the 
Buyer i is, in Udoſciente, obliged to tell him, that 
it is Gold; elſe, if he may buy for one Crown that 
which may be worth a thouſand ? You may now BW no 
have a clear Notion both of my Opinion and of WW va 
the Matters in diſpute between the Philoſopher: | 
I have mentioned. 

XXV. Whether are we always to obſerve thoſe I Fa 


Agreements and Promiſes, which we make, nei- WI Inf 
ther thro? conſtraint, nor miſled (to uſe the Prz- MW 01 
tor's Term) by Fraud and cunning? For Inſtance; Ph, 
ſuppoſing a Man gives another a Remedy for 3 the 
dropfical Diſorder, but, upon this Condition, that, wel 

i it ſhall cure him, he is never to make Uſe of it un 
again. Some Tears after he falls ill of the ſame this 
Diſorder, without being able to prevail with the 5 

{ 


Perfon who gave him the Medicine, to grant him 
leave to uſe it again. What is the Patient to do 5 
in this Caſe? Why, as the other is ſo inhuman and 2 
. * fo obſtinate in his Refuſal, and as he cannot . 


 Teceive any Deulment by the Patient uſing the 4 
mea, 
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medy, the latter is to take Care of his own Health 
and Life. | 4 8 ; 
Farther ; ſuppoſing a wiſe Man were to be re- 
quir'd by another who makes him his Heir, and 
leaves him ſeven or eight thouſand Pounds, that, 


before he touches a Farthing of it, he ſhall public- 


, and at broad Noon-Day dance in the Forum, 
and the Perſon agrees to do it as being the-only 
Condition by which he can enjoy the Legacy. Is 
he to perform his Promiſe, or is he not? I think 
it would have been better, and more fuitable to the 
Character of a wiſe Man, if he had not made 
the Promiſe; but, as he did make it, he will, by 
touching none of the Money, break it with a bet- 
ter Grace than he can keep it; unleſs the Money 
were to be apply d to do ſome important Service 
to the Public in its Diſtreſs, ſo that it would be 
no Diſgrace for him even to dance, ſince the End 

was to aſſiſt his Country. 1 
XXVI. Neither, indeed, are all thoſe Promiſes 
to be kept that are not for the Advantages of the 
Party to whom they are made. To give another 
Inſtance from Mythology; Sol promiſed to his 
Son Phaeton to do whatever he deſired him to do. 
Phaeton defired to mount his Father's Chariot; 
the giddy Boy did mount it, and, before he had 
well ſeated. himſelf, he was ſtruck dead by Light- 
ning. How much better would it have been, in 
this Caſe, for the Father not to have. kept his 
Promiſe? Again, when. Theſeus obtain d a Pro- 
miſe from Neptune, what was the Conſequence ? Af- 
ter Neptune had promiſed to indulge him in three 
Wiſhes, he wiſhed. for the Death of his Son Hip- 
politus, whom he ſuſpected of Incontinency with 
his Step-mather ; and being gratified in his Wiſh, 
it threw him into the moſt dreadful A * 
| At 
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What. ſhall we ſay to Agamennen's Vow, who 


Tar Diana the moſt beautiful Mortal that Was 


born, for a certain Tear, inhis Kingdom, andi in con- 
ſequence of that Vow, ſacrificed to her his Daugh. 
ter Iphigenia. Had he better: not have fulfilled his 
Promiſe, than to have committed ſo horrid an 
Action? Promiſes, therefore, are ſometimes not 
ts be kept: Neither are Depoſites always to be 
returned. Should a Man in his Senſes, entruſt you 
with his Sword, and, when he is out of them, de: 
mandiitback : In this Caſe, to return it is a Crime, 


not to return it, is a Duty. Suppoſing again, that 


a Man depofites Money in your Hands, and then 
becomes an Enemy to your Country, are you to 
return the Depoſite? By no Means. For, if you 


do, you att againſt your Country, which ought to 
be your deareſt Conſideration. Thus many Things 


that, naturally are honeſt; occaſionally, become dil- 
honeſt. It is diſhoneſt to perform Promiſes, to 
ſtand to a Bargain, to return a Depoſite, when the 
Purpoſes they were to nk hen wee were Se: 
are revers d. 

I think, 1 have aid 8 concerning thok 
Objects that carry an Appearance of Profit under 
a "Maſk of Wiſdom, ' tho* contrary to Honeſty. 


But as I, in the firſt Book, deriv'd the moral 
Duties from four Sources of Virtue, I ſhall, in 
Purſuance of that Plan, ſnew that all Objects which 


are e ſeemingly profitable are really: not ſo, if they 
are inconſiſtent with Virtue. We have already 


diſcours d of that eunning, that ſeeks to paſs for 


Prudence; and of Honeſty or Juſtice, which al- 
Ways 3 I profitable. I remains now, that J treat 
2 two . Diviſions of moral Duty, the "firſt con- 

fiſting in the: well principled Greise of a vit- 
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dus Mind; the other, in adapting and guiding 
our Lives according to the Rules of Integrity and 


XVI. It is pretended by dramatic. Poets (for 


[find nothing of it in the noble Poems of Homer) 
that, Ulyſſes thought it would be for his Advantage 
to (x) pretend Madneſs, becauſe he wanted to be 
ereus d from ſerving in the Expedition againſt 
9. This was a diſhoneſt, Purpoſe. But, (it 
may be ſaid by ſome) it was for his Advantage 
to reign, and to indulge himſelf in Ithaca, with 
his Parents, his Wife, and his Son, and can you 
magine that the Glory which is acquired by in- 
eeſſant Toils and Dangers, is comparable to ſuch 
Life of Franquillity? If I am aſk'd this Queſtion; 
my Reply is, that, I think ſuch a Life of Tran- 
quillity is mean and deſpicable, becauſe, I think, 
that nothing that is diſhoneſt can ever be advan- 
tageous. | | re 0-2 : 

Had Uyſes perſever'd in his Diſſimulation, what 


reproaches muſt he have undergone, when, after all 


the glorious Exploits he perform'd, he met with 
the following from iar. 0 01 1 2 
The Chief, you know it, who propos d the Oath 
1s the ſole Chief, who perjur d thro his Sloth, 
That Crime to cover, Madneſs did pretend, 
And had compleated his inglorious End, © 
But Palamedes ſagacious Eye beheld | 
His perjur'd Craft, and drag d bim io the Field (y). 


— 


* Pretend] Ori g. Infimulant. Sloalitian + OE 8 
(3) Field] Theſe Verſes ate probably from a Play of Pacuoius 


concerning the Conteſt for the Arms of Achilkes between Ajax + 


ind Des, The Story here alluded to was, Uhyes counter- 
Ring himſelf mad, in Order to evade his going upon the Ex- 
edition. But he was diſcovered by Palamedes. 


Now 
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It Now he ought: to have choſen to fight, not only 

Ris Enemy, but with the Waves; as was his Cafe 
afterwards, rather than have deſerted from the com- 
mon Cauſe of all the Greeks, who were Confederate 
eee eee 

But let us have done with Fables and Foreign- 
ers, that we may come to a real Fact, and, that 
too, performed by a Countryman of our own, 
Marcus Attilius Regulus, when he was Conſul for 
a ſecond Time, being taken priſoner by Aantippus 
a Lacedemonian Captain, (Hamilcar, the Father of 
. Hannibal, commanding in chief,) was ſent to the 
Roman Senate upon his Oath, that if certain no- 
| ble Cartbaginian Priſoners were not given up, h: 
ſhould return to Carthage. When he came to 
Rome, he ſaw, indeed, the Appearance of Advan- 
tage, but, as his Conduct declared, he judged it 
to be a falſe Appearance. Here, it was in his 
Power to remain in his native Country, to live 
at Home with his Wife and Family, and, looking 
upon the Misfortune of his Defeat and Captivity 
as only the Fate of War, to have returned to the 
Exerciſe of the conſular Dignity. Can all thoſe be 
denied to be happy Circumſtances? How ſay 
you? I ſay that Magnanimity and Courage will 
think they ate not. Can you deſire Authorities 
of greater Weight? 

XXVII. For the Properties of thoſe Virtues are 
to fear nothing; to look down upon all tranſitory 
Conſiderations; and to think that nothing can 
Happen in Life io bad, but that it may be borne. 
How then did Regulus act? Why, he came to the 
Senate, he laid before them what he had in Charge, 

he 
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refuſed to /z) conceal his own Opinion, but fad, 


that while he was bound to the Enemy by Oath, 


he was no Senator. He even went fo far (what a 


Fool, fay ſome, and what an Eenemy be was to 
himſelf!) as to deny that it was for the Benefit of 
the Public to deliver up the Captives ; becauſe 
they conſiſted of young Men, and able (a) Officers; 
but that he was now worn out by old Age. His 
Opinion prevailed; the Priſoners were detained, 
he himſelf returned to Carthage, without being ſtopt 
by the Endearments of his Country, his Family, 
and his Friends ; and all this while, he knew, that 
he was returning to an inhuman Enemy, and a 
tormenting Death : But he thought, that he muſt 
keep his Oath. For this Reaſon, even at the 
Time when he was put. to Death, by being kept 
(3) from Sleep, he was leſs to be pitied than if he 
had lived at Home, an old Captive, and a per- 
jured Conſular. <** But what a Fool was he, (it 
may be ſaid,) not only to give his Opinion againſt 


E Refuſed to conceal] | can't help doubting the Propriety 
of 2 Cockman's Ba > rather Reading of this 
Paſſage. Orig. Sententiam ne diceret, recuſavit. Which he tran- 
lates, He refuſed to give his own Vote in the Caſe. ” But 
| underſtand Cicero to mean, that tho” being a Captive, he 
could not give his Suffrage as a Senator, yet that he was not 
debarred from ſpeaking his Opinion: Which we ſee in Fact 
te does, -tho* poſſibly the Senators would have perſwaded him 
not to do it, for fear of exaſperating the Carthaginians. 'This 
Tranſlation is countenanced by one or two of the MSS, con- 
ſalted and quoted by the Doctor himſelf. 2 

(a) Able Officers) Orig. Ilias enim Adoleſcentet, efſe et bones 
Duces., I cannot ſee the Reaſon why Doctor Coctman has 
tranſlated this Paſſage, That they were young Men and might 
make able Leaders lt certainly is much better Senſe as the 
7 ſtands, and the Reaſoning of N. gulus is much ſtronger. 

(6) Kept from Sleep] We are told that he was ſhut up in a 
mall Machine ſtuck all round with ſharp Spikes, after his Eyc- 
ids were cut off; and kept there till he died, 

| deli- 
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by profitable for an Individual that is againſt the 
Intereſt of the whole ? | 


aa td at oe. oats 


- 7 bet 1 25 * 
7 
— „ ho — * 


. himſelf? It was not, therefore, any religiou 
e Scruple that made him forego ſo great an In; 
<< tereſt. Was f rt for Tea of N op diſgrace 


8 


4 


delivering them up, but perſwaded the Senate to d. 
rain them. How a Fool? Suppoſing that there. 
by he ſerved his Country. And can any Thing 


XXVHI: When Men ſeparate Profit, or Expe. 
diency, from Virtue. they confound the very fun. 
damental Principles of Nature; Becauſe we all of 
us, purſue what is profitable for us; we are in. Ml © 
pelled to it; and it is impoſſible for us to do other. MI. 
wiſe. For where is the Man-who declines wha: Ml © | 
is profitable for himſelf? Or rather who doe i © i 
not eagerly purſue it? But as Nothing can ever “ 
be profitable, but what is conſiſtent with Glory, 7 
with Gracefulneſs, and with Virtue, we therefor t 
look upon thoſe,” as being the chief and the high-WM © ir 
eſt Conſiderations in Life, and underſtand then 
Word Profit, or Expediency, as a Matter that is ci 
more neceſſary than glorious. *' * Po 

Here, ſome one may ſay, And abe mige * tri 
Matter is there in an Oath? Do we fer ap 
the Vengeance of Jobe in Wrath? No; it b Arg 
c an agreed Principle with all Philoſophers (not 
only of thoſe who ſay, that the Godhead has 


« no Concern about any Thing, nor expects tha 7 
* any other Being will trouble itſelf about an bec 
Object, but, even of thoſe who think that the Ha 
«Godhead is for ever acting or contriving ſome· N ainſt 


what) that he never is angry or miſchievous. 


gut, ſuppoſe he is, could Jupiter, even in a Pal- ue nc 


0 fion have hurt Regulus, more than Regulus hurt 


Thing 6 


— 
i 
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4 Thing? In the firſt Place, of two Evils, we 
« are to chuſe the leaſt. - Now, whether was 
there moſt Evil in breaking his Oath, or in ſuf- 
« fering the Torments he endured ? We are like- 
46 wiſe to conſider, what Accius ſays, Have you not 
& broke your. Promiſe ? The Anſwer is, J neither 
(« pave it, nor do I give it to any 7. raytor. For, tho? g 
« this was ſpoke by a wicked King, yet there | is 

great Reaſon in it. 2 

To this, they add, That, as we maintain that 
« ſome Things appear to be profitable without be- 
* ing really ſo, ſo ſome Things appear to be virtuous 
that are not virtuous. For Inſtance, there was an 
Appearance of Virtue in Regulus returning to be 
« tormented, that he might keep his Oath: But, 
en Fact, it was diſhoneft; becauſe he ought 
e © not to have performed a Promiſe that was for- 
WM © cibly extorted from him by an Enemy. They 
* go farther, and fay, that when a Thing is ex- 
* tremely profitable, it becomes virtuous, tho? it 
appeared otherwiſe before. So much for the 
Arguments againſt the Conduct of Regulus, let us 
dow examine them, as they ſtand. 

XXIX. “We are not, fay they, to be afraid "Wy 
*Fupiter will do us any Hurt, in a Fit of Paſſion, 
* becauſe, he has in his Nature neither Anger nor 
Harm.“ Now, this Argument holds equally a- 
zanſt the Performance of any Oath, as againſt the 
Jus, Pe of Regulus. But in the Caſe of an Oath, we 
dale not to regard the Penalty, but the Obligation. 
nurfor an Oath is a religious Affirmation. Now 
jou atever you promiſe affirmatively calling God, 
In it were, to witneſs it, ought to be obſerved. 
efuRlhe Queſtion therefore, does not relate to the 
hing eentment of the Gods, for in Fact, they have 
| Truth. 


a 


ny 
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no Paſſions, but to the Obligations of Juſtice and Il | 
Truth. For it is a fine Exclamation in #nniu;, u 
e) Fair, pus d Truth ! thou Oath of mighty Jove! i | 
The Man, therefore, who violates an Oath, yi. R 

R 

ta 

Di 


olates Truth, whoſe Image, as Cato tells, us in an 
Oration, was placed, by our Anceſtors, in the 
Capitol, next to that of Jupiter, THE BEST AND Tar 
GREATEST. to 

But it was ſaid, © That Jupiter would not have Ml it: 
hurt Regulus more than Regulus hurt himſelf,” Bu 
That is true, if Pain is the only Evil we can endure. WM if: 
But Philoſophers, upon the (4) ſtrongeſt Grounds oi 
affirm, that Pain, ſo far from being the greateſt 


(c) Fair pinion'd] Orig. O Fides alma, ala e 
randum Jovis It ſeems the Statue of Truth, like moſt r 


other moral Deities, had Wings to denote its Excellence. and 
The Whole of eur Author's Doctrine here is perhaps too it te 
ſublime for human Imperfection; for, tho' he . that 0 | 
wpiter does not trouble himſelf about the | Puniſhment of n 
erjury, tho? he is invoked to be Witneſs to the Oath, (the Wl mſe 
Propriety of which, is not very clearly explained by our Au- the” 
chor,] yet he ſuppoſes, that the Crime is puniſhed by the very v. 
Commiſſion. of it. I cannot, however, from the Paſſage that But 
is before us help thinking, that the old Romans here ſpoken of, Wl Fair! 
believed in Providence, and the Diſtribution of Rewards and * 
Puniſhments in this Life, for we ſee that they put the Statue * 
- — — by the Side, and under the Protection, of their great · ¶ ury. 
(4) Strongeſt Ground] Orig. Maxima Auctoritate Philoſophi 1 5 
effirmant ; quorum quidem Teflew non mediocrem, fed haud cio a Ola 
graviſſimum, Regulum nolite, queſo, vituperare. Doctor Cocknar MI Vhat! 
tranſlates this Paſſage, If we may credit ſome of the chief ig R 
. eds among whom, I pray you, let Regulus be : 
counted of no ſmall Authority; if I may not rather ſay af 
the greateſt and moſt weighty.” But I cannot be cf Opini- | 
on, that this comes up to dur Author's Senſe. Philoſophi, nar i {+) 
za Authoritate, is not uſual with our Author in the Senſe be baths, 
Doctor takes the Expreſſion. Autboritas ſignifies an indeciive b the. 
Opin on, and is borrowed from the Practice of the Senator, Wu Men, 
whoſe Aucloritas, (tho of great Weight) was indeciſive on Ac- g ao 
count of ſome Interpoſition of the great Magiſtrates who hin- t ſeem: 


dered it from being decifive. 


- "of * 


will 


: 
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Pril, is nd Evil at all. T'therefore beg that you 
will not diſregard the Example of Regulus, who is 


0 indiſterent; perhaps the moſt weighty, Evidence 
of this Truth. For what more unqueſtionable 


Evidence can we have, than that of one of the 


Rulers of Rome, ho voluntarily choſe to ſuffer a. 
tarmenting Death that he might not depart from his 

Duty? As to their Argument, “ That, of two Evils 
0 chuſe the leaſt?*— they can mean nothing elſe by 


it; than that, Diſhoneſty i is preferable to Calamity. 
Bf can there be a greater Exil than Diſhoneſty? 
I bodily Deformity diſguſts us, how ſhocking 
ought to be the Deformity and Pollution of a 


diſhoneſt. Mind; ? They, therefore, who have, 


handled this Subject with the greateſt Strictneſs, 


renttite to call nothing an Evil, but Diſhoneſty, 


and they who diſcourſe leſs ſeverely, readily admit 
it to be the greateſt Evil. As to their Argument 
fom the Poet, 1 neither gave, nor do I give, Pro- 
me to 4 Traytor, he has put it very properly into 
the Mouth of Atreus, whoſe Character it ſuits. 
But if we lay it down. as a Principle, that no 
Faith is to be kept with a Traytor, let them take- 
(are that they do not e an Inlet for Far, | 


jury... 
Even War has its Laws; and an a Oith is in- 


7 nolably to be kept to an Enemy; 5 therefore, 
7 vhatever is ſworn ought to be kept according 


o the Conſtruction * (e) Conſcience puts 


of 0 | Wen. 
ni- | 

*y SO, Confeience] The Morality of 2 in his Dodrine of 
the Vaths, has been very much queſtioned, and his Expreſſion here 


b the Original i is not a little obſcure, Quod enim ita juratum eft 
i Meng conciperet fieri oportere, id ſervandum : Qaod aliter ;,' 
4% hom Feceris, nullum eft Perfurium. Now, in the firſt Place, 


beams a heile abfard to N that the Meaning of the 
Perſon 
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vena the Words of the Oath; but you are to 


mind that alone; for all other Conſtructions 


, may be diſregarded without being guilty of Per. 


jury. For (/) Example, ſuppoſing that you bar. 
e bot Sets: hit narfy' gained 


Ferſon, to whom the Oath is given, ſhould be the Rule for the 


Performance of it; becauſe, that Perſon may have a ſecret 
eaning, as well as the Perſon who takes the Oath. Doctor 
xkman, in order to avoid this Abſurdity, tranſlates the 

Whole of the Paſſage thus. For whatever you ſwear, for 

Example, in ſuch a Manner, as that all your Conſcience tells 

you it ought to be done, you are bound moſt  inviolably to 

perform it. But this Tranſlation, I am afraid, makes our 

Author guilty of a ſtill greater Abſurdity, by making the 

Conſcience of the Taker of the Oath, the Rule of its Perfor. 


mance. Every Body knows how apt Mankind are to impoſe 


, or to deacen, their Conſciences, by mental Reſervations, 
and the like, and what wild unjuſt Things Conſcience often 
prompts Men to do. But, in Fact, I think, our Author ought 
to be charged with neither of thoſe Abſurdities, becauſe, he 
ſpeaks neither of the Mens defferentis, that is, the Conſcience of 
the Perſon who adminiſters the Oath z nor does he ſay 4 Mer, 
as Doctor Cockman makes him ſay, but he ſpeaks of Mens in 
general, that is, the general Notion of Right and Wrang, Fit- 
neſs'or Unfitneſs, and the like, which is, or ought to be, in 


the "Breaſt of every Man. In this Senfe, the Reaſoning of 


our Author is extremely clear and conſiſtent, for it includes 
not only the Senſe, in which the Perſon who adminiſters, or 
the Perſon who takes the Qath, underſtands it, but the Senſe 
in which each thinks the other underſtands it, provided that 


. their Underſtanding is directed by Reaſon and Conſcience. 


(f) Exampli) Our Author has been pretty ſeverely handled 
by ſome of his greateſt Admirers, fer the Poſition that here 
follows. Grotiut, after approving: of the Conduct of Pomponiu 
Regulus, and other Inſtances brought by Cicero, tells us, that 
Oaths not only take place amongſt public Enemies, Sed inter 
guos wis, © but amongſt all Manner of Men.” The Reaſon he 
gives for it is, Non enim Perſona ſola reſpicitur, cui juratur, ſed it 
4 juratur Deus, qui ad Olligationem pariendam ſuſicit. For 
* ſays he, the Perſon to whom the Oath is ſworn, is not alone 
ti to be regarded, becauſe our Regard for God, by whom the 
Oath is ſworn, is ſufficient to bind us to the Performance of it.” 
Hut this is a very bad Reaſon with Reſpect to Cicero, who puts 
the Reſentment, and all Kegard of the Deity, quite out of the 
Queſtion here, and grounds the moral Obligation entirely upon 
_ Honeftum, which every Man ought to poſſeſs 8 

2 : | 14 
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guned with Robbers to give them a Sum of Mo- 
ney to ſave your Life, and did not pay the Mo: 
ey; you will, in this Caſe, be guilty of no 
Crime, even tho? you had ſworn to perform it, be- 

' cauſe a Robber is not to be counted a fair Enemy; 
but the common Enemy of all Mankind. There-: 
fore; no Faith is oWitg to him, nor has he a Right 

like other Men, to exact the Performance of an. 


Srotiu goes on to ſay, That tho" the Law of Nations, has 
«made a Diſtindtion, between an Enemy, and a Robber; yer 
«ho ſuch Diſtinction can obtain here, becauſe the Queſtion. 
does not regard the Mai but the Deity.” One would be al- 
moſt tempted to think, from Grotius inſiſting ſo much upon this 


mind us, nor regard whether we mind him of not- 
Trotizs goes on, Negue id 


ere, reddendum Latroni, ſi Dominus non apparet. That is, Nor 
«have no Connexion with a Robber, for it is laid down by the 


very Law of Nature, that a Depoſite is to be return'd to a 


Author's Defence, às a Caſuiſt, but as a Tranſlator, I ſhall 
not examine whether this Opinion of Tryphdnimus'is right, but, 


affeQt dur Author's 8 : 
Man, who ſwears to the Robber, tells him, that he is under 
an unlawful Reſtraint, and that the Oath, were it not for that 


ſelf, in his own Conſcience, either is, or ought to be of the 
lame Mind, Cicero ſays, that ſuch an Oath cannot be obligato- 
ry, and that the Illegality of it ariſes from the Robber's havin 
no Right to impoſe it upon yon. Whereas flo {uch Illegalit 


Man and a Robber. 


id non facere, Perjurium off. It is plain, höwever, that our 
Author's Meaning muſt be as I have tranſlated it. 


Oath: For, to (g) ſwear to what you do not 


Odjection, that he had not read, or not ſufficiently conſider d 
the Context; in which Cicero admits, that the Deity does net 


quod ſumit Cicero vtru#h oft, null am % 
cum Præuon uit Socittaten. Nam Depofetum ex ipſo Gentium -. 


« Robber if the lawful Owner does not appear; and for this, 
quotes Tryphonimus. As I do not intend, to enter upon our - - 


| think, it is pretty plain, that whether it is or rer. it cannot 
eaſoning. For if the Conſcience of the 


Reftraint, would be unlawful, and that even the Robber him- 
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«1s Cicero defenſible in his Aſſertion, that by Law we ought to 


Lab f 


* 


aiſes from the Performance of an Oath given to a public, Ene - 
my, becauſe all public Enemies ſtand fu the ſame Light to- 
wards one another, which is not the Caſe between an honeſt 


(2g): For to fevear) Os : Adin Tins, Bere bee! 1 


e, Non enim falſum jurare perjurare eff :. Sed quod ex. 
Hnimi tui Sententia juraris, | fient Virbis concipitur More nofira, 


> 6 
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8 perform, is not eben dur it is Perjury not to 
perform that Which you have ſworn, to perform 


* According to the beſt of your Conſcience,” for ſo 
our, Law. forms run. It is therefore very unte 
ly "aid by Euripides, With my Tongue ] ſtore, but 
my Mind was free. As to Regulus, it would have 
been wrong in him, as he had to do with an open 
and declared Enemy, to have tranſgreſſed the 
Laws of War, which prevail 1 in Times of Hoſtility, 
by committing a Perjury ſo expreſſly condemned 
by the Fecial (4) Law. and many civil Statutes ; 
otherwiſe, oer Senate never would have i 
up, to their "Enemies, o many Roman Citizens 
of Eminence, — 12 cheir 9 Hands tyed behind 
their Backs: 

"TIX 12 puts: me in Mind of (4) Titus 2 
and Spurins: Poſtbumius, who, in their ſecond Conſul- 
ſhip, were delivered up to the Samnites, for making 


a Peace with them without being warranted by the 


People and. Senate, after the unfortunate Engage- 
ment at Caudium, where our Troops underwent the 
Diſgrace of marching” beneath a Gibbet. At the 
ſame Time, Titus Numicius, and Quintus Melius, 
who were then Tribunes of the People, were like- 


wiſe delivered up for giving their Opinions in Fa- 


vour of the Peace, that the Obligation of it might 


n 
7 50 Facial); Ses Nate p. 2 
i) Hands ty'd behind, ET Backs) This was, becauſe this 


be * cancelled. *' 'N ow Ten, himſelf moyed and 


had concluded Treafies:with the Enemies of their Country which 


their Country did got think, proper to ratify, and, therefore,” 
they ſent them back as Priſoners and MalefaQtors. | 
(#) Titus Vetiriu] We have the Whole of this Story in Livy. 


It happened about the Vear of Rome: 4.33, but I am not Caſuiſt 
end 


their general Officers, ſufficiently cancelled a Treaty made under 
ſuch Circumſtances as that ot n was. 
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to determine whether the Romans delivering up ſome of 
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poke for this Rendition, though he himfelf Was | 
one of the Perſons who was to be delivered up. 
The ſame happened, many Years after, to be the 
Caſe of Caius Mancimus, who ſpoke earneſtly for 
the Bill, which, by Order of the Senate, Lucius Fu- 

Hus and Sextus Attilius carried to the People, for 
| delivering him up to the Numantines, with whom 
he had made a Peace without Warrant from the 
Senate; and, upon the Peoples paſſing” the Bill, 

he was accordingly delivered up to the Enemy. 
This was acting more honourably then Quintus 
Pompeius did, whoſe Caſe was the very fame, but, 
upon his humble Application, the Bill for deli- 
vering him up, was rejected by the People. In 
this laſt Inſtance, ſceming Utility got he better 
of real Vircue. But in the other E that I have 
mention'd, the Shew of Utility gave Way to the 
Authority of Virtue, ' 

But it has been ſaid, that Regalus ought | not 
to have performed what was extorted from him 
by Force.“ But, let me tell you, that Force has 
no Power over a determin'd Mind. Why then, it 
may be ſaid, did he go to the Senate, eſpecially as 
he was reſolved to ſpeak againſt delivering up the 
Captives? But you cenſure the very Circumſtance, 
that is moſt glorious in all his Conduct, for he was 
not determined by his own Opinion, but became 
an advocate for a Meaſure upon. which the Senate 
was to determine, and had not he himſelf argued 
for that Meaſure, it is moſt certain, 1 the 
Captives would have been delivered back to their 
Countrymen. By this Means, Regulus would have 
remained in (7) honourable Safety at Rome, 

Ba. 1 nooul but 


. — 850 Orig. Incolumis, This Expreſſo, 
which 
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hut, becauſe he bew that this would. not be for the 
Advantage of his Country, he conceiv d it to be 
more for his Honour to ſpeak and to ſuffer, as 

he did.” As to what we are told. That what 


WOES extreamly advantageous, becomes virtuous,” 


It muſt be in its preſent, and not in its future, 
Exiſtence, that it is virtuous, for nothing can be 
advantageous, that is not virtgous. Nor is Vir- 
tue the Conſequence of Advantage; but Advan- 
tage is the Reſult of Virtue. Upon. the whole, 
amongſt many f wonderful Inſtances of Virtue, 
It will be hard to find one that is more glorious, 
br more excellent, than this of Regulus. 

XXXI. But of all his Merit in this Conduct, the 
Circumſtance that ſtrikes us with the greateſt Ad. 
miration is his giving his Opinion for detaining the 
Captives. For there is nothing very extraqrdinary 
in his returning to Carthage, when we conſider, 
that in thoſe Days, it was impoſſible for him to 
have acted otherwiſe; ſo that it wis no Merit gf 
his, but of the Age he lived in. For our Anceſ: 
tors thought there was no Tye ſo obligatory to 
"the Performance of a Promiſe, as an Oath. As 
"a Proof of this, may appeal to the Lays of the 
Twelve Tables; 1 may appeal to the (m). great 


which Dr. Cockman has tranflated by the ſingle Word Sark, 
appears, from BY! y. Paſlages in Cicero, and other claſſical Au- 
thors, to imply Saf ty ait Dignity, and, in this Senſe, our 
Author's Reaſonifig is more ſtrong.” For neither the Cartha- 
ginians, nor the Romans could have blamed Regulus On the 
contrary, he mult Have appeared to great Advantage with both 
People, had be been for ſending back the Priſoners, and there- 
fore, the Opinion he gave; was the more meritorious.” 

in] Great Charter] Orig Sacratæ. Theſe were the Laws 
Which the People of Rome obtain d about ſixty Years after the 
Expulſion of Kings; and which they- as much conſidered as the 
Baſes of their Liberties, As tet ooplc of England do their Magna 


Charts, 
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Charter of the Liberty of the Commons; I can 
appeal to thoſe Treaties which bind us to good 
Faith even with an Enemy; I can appeal to our 
Cenſors, who in all the Courſe of their (n) Cogni- 
fances and Puniſhments never were more ſevere 
in any Caſe than in that of an Oath. 

After the Dictatorſhip of Lucius Manlius, the Son 
of Aulus, was expired, Marcus Pomponius, a Tri- 

bune of the Commons, brought an Indictment 
againſt him for having exerciſed that Office a few 
Days longer than he ought. He was likewiſe ac- 


47 Cogniſances) Orig. Notiones. Dr. Cockman tranſlates this 
Word Puniſbments, but that is not preciſely the Meaning of Notio. 
It is a Term in the Civil Law, and is the ſame with Nozatio and 
Men lt ſignified a Power of taking Cogniſance of a Matter, 
but without having any a*lual Juriſdiftion over it. This was 
ſometimes the Caſe with the Cenſors, when they made a Report 
to the Senate of a Miſdeameanor, either to get it puniſhed, 
or to get the Puniſhment, they had inflicted upon it, confirmed. 
In many Caſes, however, they had, as the Prætor had, a Notio 
cum Furiſdictione, that is, both the Power of taking Cogniſance 
and of pronounciag Sentence. We are farther to obſerve, that 
neither the cenſorial Cogniſance or Puniſhment d:ſabled any 
Man from enjoining all the Privileges of a Roman Citizen, un- 
leſs the ſame came to a legal Trial, or a particular Proviſion was 
made by the Senate for that Purpoſe. Cicero in his Oration for 
Chentius, mentions ſome Senators who had been paniſhed by 
the Cenſors, and came afterwards to be Cenſors themſelves, 
and very illuſtrious Senators. He adds, in the ſame Oration, 
that no Man, unleſs brought before a Jury, which he and his 
Antagoniſt agree to be tried by, could ſuffer any legal Diſa- 

ility, or to be adjudged in one Farthing of Money which the 
Law could oblige him to pay. I ſhall only add to this Note, 
that when the City- Prætor, or whoever was the Judge, named 
the Jury, or the Fudices, that was to try a Cauſe, both Parties 
had a Copy of the Pannel, and, out of that, a certain Number 
was balloted to be upon the Jury. Each Party then was al- 
lowed a Challenge, and, if any were objected to, others were 
balloted in their Room, and, when the Jury was agreed upon 
and impannelled, each of the Jurymen or 7udzces, were ſworn 
to act impartially, but the Prztor, or the Judge, was not, he ha- 
ving been ſworn at, bis Entrance upon his Office. 
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- the Oath of 


2 16 


T. Crepno's Oer fers 


cuſed £ "his, having baniſhed, from the - oh of 


Men his. Son. Titus, Who afterwards, had the .Sur- 


name of Torquatus or the Callar d, by orderin g him 
to live in the Country. As ſoon as the. Joung Man 
heard that his Father was brought into Trou. 
ble on. his Account, we are told, that he imme 
di ately ran to Rome, and by Break of Days WAS at 
the Houſe f Pomponius. 
The latter being told of this Viſt, 3 imagining 


that the Youth, out of Reſentment to. his Father, 


was come tq give in ſome Information againſ 
him, immediately got out of Bed, and clearing 
the Room of all Company, he ordered Titus to be 
called i in. But no ſooner” was the Youth entered, 


then drawing his Sword, he ſwore that he would, 


that Inſtant,” put Pomponius to Death, unleſs he 


would promiſe by an Oath, to drop the ae 


tion againſt his Father. Pompouius ſwore this un- 
der the Influence of Terror; he laid the whole of 
the Matter before the Pranks and telling them 


the Neceffity he was under for proceeding no far- 


ther, he diſcharged Manlius: So powerful in thoſe 
Days, was an (o] Oath. - Now this was the Titus 


Manlius who acquired the Surname of the CoLLas” D 
by killing a Gaul who had challenged him, near 


Ce An Oath) This is a very r Story, and as it 
comes from ſo good Authority is very proper for the Stage. 
Hi after our Author's reaſoning againſt keeping” our Oaths i 

5 ris pn and Pyrates, I cannot think that the Example of 

Pomponias proves any more for his Syſtem, than that the Roman, 
were moſt unreaſonably ſcrupulous in the Matter of an Oath. 
In the Cafe here deſcribed, young Manlius, tho' his Intention 
was pious and commendable, appears 'to be no better than an 
Afaſiin, and as ſuch he ought to have been treated. I am 
therefore, apt to believe, that the Proſecution was dropt, not 
thro* any wy nbd which the People had to the Obligation of 

omporius, but thro Ter e of the young 
Mya's ae any e 
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River Anis, and ping him. of his Collar. 
i third-Canſulſh 2 


738 HAY 1a Range he hat, been affectionate 


II. But, as, whe is deſery ay celebrated 
e keeping, his Garh, o the ten Raman, who after 
the Battle; of, Caunæ, were, ſent hy Hannibal to the 
Fate, after ſwearing to return, to the-Carthaginian 
Camp, if they did not ſueceed in getting the Pri- 
ſoners. ranſomed ; they, I fay were to blame if they 
ad not return. Authors differ in their Relations 
of this Fact. For Polybius, ( 70 a Author of the 
ligbeſt Credit, "Mig that of ten Romans, Men of 
the greateſt Quality, that were then ſent, nine re- 
turned, not having ſucceeded in their Commiſſion, 
but that the tenth, (who, as if he had forgot ſome. 
what returned to the .Cartbaginian Camp, a little 
after he had left it,) ſtaid at Rome, becauſe he 
thought that his returning to the Camp freed him 
from the Obligation of his Oath. But in chat he 
vas miſtaken; for Deceit, inſtead of removing, 


Piece of Craft, aukwardly aping Wiſdom. The 
Knate, therefore, decreed, that this EO 925 
Player with an Oath, thould be row b 
nal in Fetters. 

But the greateſt Inſtance of all was the fallow 
ng. Hannibal made eight thouſand Romans Priſo- 
ners, but not in the F ield, or in the Rout of the 


(2) Son] He order'd his Son's Head to be cut of, or babe | 


iv and conquering without Orders. 

(4) Polylins] He was a noble and a celebrated Hiſtariam; the 
Friend of Scipio and of Lælius The greateſt Part of his Hiſtory, 
which was Written in Greet, his native n is now loſt. 


Battle 


hip, the Lalins were routed and 
put to flight near the Riyer Veſeris, He Wasa 
"ay extraprdinary, Perſon, and proved equally 07 


gpravates, Perjury. This, therefore, was a foaliſh 
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Battle, for they had been left in the Camp by th, 
Conſuls Paulus and Varro: And tho? they might 

have been ranſomed with a Trifle of Money, 

| * the Senate gave an Opinion againſt ranſom. 
ing them at all; that our Soldiers might hold 
it as a fixt Principle, that they were either to 
conquer or to dye. Polybics adds, that the Re. 
port of this, broke the Spirit of Hannibal when he 
"faw how magnanimouſly the Romans | behaved in 
that low Condition of their Affairs. This may 

"ſerve as an Inſtance of the Preference, which Vir. 

tue has over a ſeeming Profit in the Competition 

But (7) Accilius, who wrote a Hiſtory in Gret 

' fays, that ſeveral of the Romans had returned to 

the Camp, in order to evade the Force of their 

Oath by that Equivocation, and that all of them 

were branded with Infamy by the Cenſors. | 
now finiſh what I had to ſay upon this Head; for 
it is plain that Actions proceeding from a cowardly, 
abject, mean, and daſtardly Spirit (ſuch as the Beha. 
viour of Regulus would have been had he either de- 


(r) Acciliur) He was Queſtor and Tribune of the People, 

- and wrote the Annals of Rome in Greek, which are quoted by 
- . Livy. It is pretty ſurpriſing there ſhould be ſuch jarring Ae. 
counts of ſo recent a Fact. For beſides the two contradifory 
Accounts we have here, I find another in Aulus Gellius, who 
tells us, that eight of the Captives returned to Hannibal, but 
that two of them, upon the frivolous Pretext of having retur- 
ned before to the Carthaginian Camp, after being ſworn, re- 

. mained at Name, and claimed the Jus Veſfliminii, or the Pro- 
4 —7＋ of their Country. for which they were ſeverely puniſbed 
y the Cenſors. The ſame Author acquaints us, that Corn- 


Aus Nepos gave a fourth Account of the Matter, and wrote, that 


there was a Debate in the Senate about ſending back thol 
_ that remained at Rome, but that, upon a Diviſion, it was carriec 
zn the Negative. He adds, however, that they who remain 


end were ſo deteſtable to the Public, that their Lives became 


a Burthen to them, and that they put themſelves to Fs | 
22 | . 2 1 iverec 


| Upon the Moral Duties of Mankind. 219 
\ſirered his Opinion concerning the Captives accor- 
ling to his, own ſeeming Intereſt, and not according 
zo that of his Country, or had he wanted to re- 
main at Home) are not to be deemed profitable, 
tecauſe, in Fact, oy are wicked, diſgraceful 
ud diſhoneſt. 
XXXIII. A fourth Head remains; and that 
comprehends Gracefulneſs, Moderation, Modeſty, 
Abſtinence, and Temperance. Now can any Thing 
be profitable, that contradicts the Aſſemblage of 
ſuch Virtues ? Notwithſtanding that, ſome Philo- 
bphers, who from (s) Ariftippus were termed Cyre- 
ics, and another Sect termed (t) Annicerians, have 
placed all Good in Pleaſure; and have been of 
Opinion, that Virtue is deſireable, only becauſe 
tis an Efficient of Pleaſure. Tho? their Doctrine is 
wow out of Date; yet that of Epicurus is in Vogue, 
bo, is, as it were, the Supporter and Maintainer 
of the ſame Opinions. We are to encounter them 
(y) Harſe and Foot, as the Saying is, if we intend 
bdefend and maintain the Cauſe of Virtue. 

For if, as (x) Metrodorus writes, nor only Uti- 
ity, but All the Requiſites of a happy Life, conſiſt 
ps na healthful Habit of Body, and a great Pro- 


le. ability of its Continuance, then, ſurely, this Uti- 


07 Wlity, ſupreme, as they make it, muſt claſh with 
bal Virtue. For, in the firſt. Place, what is the Poſt 
etu-M aſſigned to Prudence, but to be the univerſal 
pe LCaterer of Delights i ? Miſerable muſt this Domeſtic 


rue. (*) Ariflitpus] This Philoſopher was born at rene a Town 
, that N Afric. 


thoſe (. Annicerians) From one Auriceriu, the Founder of a new 


je deck of the Cyrenaice. 
(a) Horſe ae Foot ]- Orig. Firis Equiſque, a proverbial Expreſ- 
lon to ſignify © with all our Force 


10 x) Merroderui] He was the Diſciple and intimate Friend 
F Epicurus, 1 
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of Vireue be, when" degraded into che Slave g roll 
Pleaſure. But What Properties 1 is the, to exert] 8 
- . this: Employment? She is to make a judicul m 
Choice of Pleafures ! Admitting that nothing ci 
be mote > delightful, can any Thing more cx 
dalous be thought of, than ſuch an Employment 
As to the Man who thinks Pain to be the great 
Evil, What can fuch a Man have to do with Fo 
titude, which conſiſts in defpiling Pain and Tra 
ble? For though Epicurus, in many Paſſages, a 
-In this T have quoted in particular, ſpeaks | with ire v 
great Spirit on the Subject of Pain, yet we iſs. 
not ſo — to regard what he ſays, as the Can 
Kquences of the Principles he maintains, when be 
makes all Good terminate in Pleaſure, and all Rip 

in Pain. In like Manner, hear him talk of Abſt 
nence and Temperance, he ſays a great many ve 
nne Things, but, as we may ſay, he is troubled vi 
the Strangury in his Sentiments, , For how can the 
"Praiſe of Temperance flow freely . 5 a Man, whc 
places the higheſt good in Pleafare 3 ? Now Tem 
"Trance lays a Check upon the Appetite, and teu 
; Appetites are ever upon the ſcent after Pleaſure. 
And yet they make a Shift to ſhuffle about tholeMere 
three Heads, with ſome Art. They recommend 
Prudence as the Science that furniſhes Pleaſure, MW lit] 
and averts Pain. They have a Way of Dreſſing { 
out Fortitude, as the Principle thro which we 
defpiſe Death and endure Pain. As to Tempe ber 
rance, they recommend it, but with a very bade, 
Grace; however, they do as well as they can. 
For they tell us that the Conſummation of Plez 


ſure is the Privation of Pain. As to Juſtice, !h*Wine 
totters, or rather tumbles down, together with all 


the Virtues that are practiſed either in the greater, 
= Jun, - - or 


den the Moral Duties of Mankind, 22 
« the. lefler Aſſociations of Mankind. For they. 
arc; no Room for Goodneſs of Heart, for Ge- 
crolity, \ for Gentleneſs, nor Friendſhip, . becauſe? 
ey tell us, that thoſe Virtues are deſireable in- 
mſelves, no no farther, than „ as they nnn P ur- 
ves of Pleaſure or Profit. | 

XIV. But to come to a cloſe. Heavin geen 
hat no real Utility can exiſt in —— Vir- 
now mantain that all ſenſual Pleaſure oppoſes 
nue, I therefore look upon (y) Callipba and Deno- 
to be the more blameable, when they thought 
could ſolve all Difficulties, by coupling Plea- 
re with Virtue, a Brute with a Man. Virtue re- 


10 i it poſſible that the ſupreme Good, which, 
its on Nature, ought to be ſimple, ſhould be a 
mpound and a Maſs of contradictory Qualities. 
ut have treated of this Subject, for it is a weighty 
je, at large in another Work. k 

To proceed: What I have ſaid will be ſufficient 
pinftruct us, how we are to be determined in 
ur Choice, if a ſeeming Utility, ſhould it at any 
ime, come in Competition with Virtue. But, 
wuld even Pleaſure be ſaid to carry the Appear- 


grement between her and Virtue ; for though, 
kcaps, we may allow Pleaſure to give, as it were, 


lat ſhe ever can be attended with Utility. - 

You have here, my Son Marcus, your Father's 
tent, and, in his Opinion, a valuable Preſent 
bo, but the Value of it to you, will, in a great 
e. depend upon the Reception you give it. 


(1) Calipho] Thoſe two Philoſophers coupled Pleaſure . 
nue together, in order to conſtitute Hapr ineſs. 


all I inſiſt 


„ diſdains and repels ſuch a Junction, nor 


& of Utility, there can, I maintain it, be no 


ittle Reliſh to Life, yet we abſolutely deny, 
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J inſiſt, however, that theſe three Books be admittee 
with the Civility due, to Strangers, amongſt the Lee. 

tures of Cratippus. Had I come to Athens, (which | 
| would have done; had not the Voice of my County 
© loudly called me back, after I had proceeded half 
way) you ſhould ſometimes have attended ny 
Lectures likewiſe ; but, as you receive in theſ 
Books, the Senſe of all I had to fay, my Requeſt 
3s, that you will beſtow upon them as much Tin 
as you can, and I know you can as much as 50 
pleaſe. - When I underſtand, that you take De. 
light in thoſe Studies, I will converſe with you; 
(as I hope ſoon to do) in Perſon, and I will cor: 
| reſpond with you in Abſence. Farewel, my Son, 
and depend upon it, that the very great Affection 
which I now bear you will be redoubled, if yo 
take Pleaſure in ſuch Writings and Studies. 


The End of Cictro's Orr ier, 
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8 nc about the Means of making Oro 
* AGE happy and comfortable, between 
\CaTo, Scipio, and LzLi1vs. 


ure d by CI tro to Po ur onivs ATTICUS. 
INTRODUCTION, 
„„ 


Ne controul, 
1 Jy The teazing Tumnlts of thy reſtleſs Soul ; 
| Will it avail me ought ? 


You ſee, my Friend, that I take the Liberty co 
coſt you with the ſame Lines, in which Rane 


vas addreſs'd by the Man 


(a) Say Titus] Theſe Verſes are Sow an old Poet, perhaps 
lariur, and are addreſs to that Flaminivs, who procur'd Ki 
A s Conſent to give up OR who upon that poiſon' 


of 


HR, Ox 
oa * 
22 


AY, (a) Tirus, evuld gad Arts 


5 . 2 k 


* 9 N 4 * 


Meamhile, I um entirely ſenfible- thax your Caſe i; 
net the fame with thüt of Flaminitts, * 


For I well know the Gentleneſs and the Smoothnek 


() ſame Conſiderations: But the Cure that is to 


the Subject of Old- Age. For I own, that I want 


| your Character in this, as in every Thing elſe, and 


. 
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Of bow Eftate, but of unſhaken Truth. 


"Whoſe eue bourhtrd0r-Dicy hor Niebs aſfeoby'd, 


of your Diſpoſition, and that you. have imported 
from bn, not bnly your Surname, but Polite- 


neſs and good Senſe. And yet I ſuſpect, that you 
and I, are ſometimes deeply affected with the very 


be adminiſter'd to them is of greater r Difficulty 
and mult be delay'd to a more proper Seaſon. At 
preſent, I propoſe. to addreſs ſome what to you upon 


to render light, to you and myſelf," that .(c) Load 
of Old Age, which equally preſſes, or *at-leaſt 


approaches, upon us both. And yet as to you, 
I am quite fatisfied, that you will keep up to 


that you endure, or will endure' 10 with Le . 
and Wiſdom. PR Chio 

But after 1 had refolv'd to write ſornewhat 
concerning Old-Age, it ſtruck me; that I ſhould le 
make you a proper Preſent, that might be e- e 
qually of Service to us both. For my own Part; i n. 


I took ſuch Pleaſure in Writing the following . 


Treatiſe, that it has, in me, not only cancell'd the 117 
Troubles of Old-Age, but has render d it pleaſing W mai 


and" delightful. / Never, therefore; can we ſuth- We, 


ciently admire Fhilolphyy ſince by obtying her, H ll 


(4 ) — | e- Meaning, 1 Foee 
Loſs of Public Li 
WG Load of ol Jyr Our Autbor was then about 62, 


we 
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| we may paſs every Stage of Life without a diſ- 


agreeable Incident. 5 
As to other Points of Philoſophy, I have treat- 


ed, and continue to treat of them very fully; but 


have addreft this Book upon Old Age to you. 
Now, I have not like (4) As iſto the Chian, given 
bonus for an Interlocutor, for Fable would have 
debas*d the Dignity of the Subject; but I have 
oven to my Dialogue the weighty Sanction of the 
Elder Cato's Name, in whoſe Houſe I have intro- 
ducd (e) Lælius and Scipio, admiring the Uncon- 
dern with which he bore his Old Age; and have 
gen his Anſwers to their Obſervations. Some 
may, perhaps, think, that his Stile here is more 
poliſn'd than that of his own Writings, but I 
give you Leave to attribute that to the Study of 


Age. But to cut ſhort, let us hear 'Cato, into 
whoſe Mouth I have put all my Sentiments con- 
cming Old Age. „ 

7 ), Arifto] He was a Stoic Philoſopher, and a Native of 
* 


.. Cicero mentions him in other Parts of his Works, as 
being an elegant and polite, but an enervate, Writer. The 
Treatiſe here mentien'd is loſt. 
egregious Blunders thro', what we may call, the Duplicates of 
thoſe illuſtrious Names. The Scipio Africanus mentioned here, 
1s not ſame with the Scipio Africanus mention'd p. 


dane here mentioned was the Son of Paulus, and adopted by 
the Scipio Family, and finiſh'd the third punic War, by the Del- 


dne, the Father, the other the Son, for his intimate Companion 
ad Friend: ſo that we are to diftinguiſh» between the two 
Lelii, as well as the two Scipiones. The eldeſt Scipio, and the 
eldeſt Lælius had for their Companions Panetius and Polybius. 
The younger Scipio and the younger Lælius had for theirs the 
poet Terence. v 285 | 


* 
7 


e Q Con 


Greek-Learning which he grew fo fond of in his Old 


e) Lzlius and Cato] Many learned Men have committed 


144. and who defeated Hannibal in the ſecond punic War. The 


duction of Carthage. Each of theſe Scipiones nad a Lelus, the 


. 
* 
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Bel ConrzakNer the Firſt. 5 
: Caro, Sc * LL. : th 
na 
1. Reel Marcus Cato, my F Bend Lelius here, WM an 
and I, have taken many Occaſions to admire your Ml ne 
diſtinguiſh'd, conſummate, Wiſdom in every Reſpect, Ml c 
but in nothing more than your bearing, without Wl Pc 
any viſible Uneaſineſs, the Burthen of Old Age, . 
which others repreſent to be more intolerable chan for 
that of tna itſelf. de 
Caro. The Matter, Scipio and you Leeks, which Wl thi 
you wonder at, is eaſily accounted. for, For when WM thi 
Men have, within themſelves, no Reſources for ma- wi 
king Life virtuous and happy, to ſuch Men, every Cc 
Age of Life is a Burthen.. But they. who look no lik 
farther than into their. own Breaſt, for all that is MI Gr 
good, never can conſider as an Evil any Circum- | 
ſtance we are ſubjected to by the Tenure of our Na- to 
ture. Of thoſe Circumſtances, the chief is, Old ob 
Age. For all Mankind wiſh to arrive at it, ye ff 
(f) ſo wavering and fo froward is F olly, that they I A 
no ſooner reach it, than they curſe it. They tell to 
you, that-it has ſtolen' upon them unawares. No., 
in the firft Place, who is to blame that they th 
_ reaſon abſurdly ? For how can Old Age creep bl 
ſooner upon Youth, than Youth did upon Child-W « 
hood? In the next Place, inſtead of their eightieth, ¶ to 
ſuppoſing them to be in the eighth hundredth Yeah M 

of their Life, pray would Old Age be leſs trou- 
bleſome to them then, than now? For the Length off „, 
(f) So wavwering and ſo. froward is Full) The $toics held, an 


that _ wiſe Man was alone conſiſtent with himſelf, 


xy 2 3 | > elaps'd 


: 
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caps d Years never can adminiſter Comfort or 
Conſolation to an old Age of Folly. I wiſh the 
Wiſdom you compliment me upon may be wor- 
thy your Eſteem, and anſwerable to my (g) Sur- 
name, but if you admire it, it is becauſe I follow 
and obey as a God, Nature, that beſt of all Guides; 
nor is it likely, that after highly finiſhing the pre- 
ceding Scenes of Life, ſhe ſhould, like a ſlovenly 
Poet, fail in the laſt Act of her own Drama. 
Yet there is a Neceſſity, that Life ſhould have 
ſome Period; after being as it were mellow*d, and 
declining, like Fruit upon a Tree, or Corn upon 
the Ground, that are ripen'd and ready to drop 
thro' the Kindlineſs of the Seaſon. A wiſe Man 
will bear this without Concern. —— To reſiſt the 
Courſe of Nature — Why, it is the ſame as, 
like a new Set of Giants, to make War upon the 
Gods. | 

Llius. Scipio and I, hope, and, therefore, wiſh 
to be long liv'd, therefore, Cato, you will highly 
oblige us both, (for I will anſwer for my Friend) 
if you will give us ſome Inſtructions before Old 
Ape ſhall overtake us, as to the moſt proper Means 
to render the Burthen of it tolerable. 

Caro. That I will, Lelius, and I comply with 
the more Readineſs, it my Compliance is . 
ble to Scipio likewiſe. 

Scrpro. It is extreamly ſo to me; for, if it be not 
too great a Trouble to you, Cato, as you are, itt a 
Manner, far advanced in the Path that we hope 


(gs) My Surname) It is plain ** this; and other Paſlages, 
both. of =D. Author and other Writers, that this old Gentle- 


man loy'd to play upon Words. His Sur-name Cate, in old La- 
tin, hgnified Prudent or Wi Ye. | 
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to tread, we are very deſirous to know the Natuy 
of the Road in which you now are travelling. 
Caro. Well, Lelius, I will oblige you to the beſt 


- of my 8 For, in Conſequence of the 01d 


Proverb Lite to like, J have been often preſent when 
my Companions, Caius Salinator, for Inſtance, and 
Spurius Abinus, both of them Conſulars, and al. 


molt as old as myſelf, uſed to bewail and bemoan 


their Condition. Sometimes, they were without 


-Pleaſures, which they thought to be the Life of Life 
ſometimes, they were neglected. by. thoſe who had 


formerly reverenced them. Now, in my Opinion, 


their Complaints were miſplac'd. For if all thoſe 


Mortifications proceeded from Old Age alone, 


they muſt have happen'd to me likewiſe, and to al 
other old Men. Now I have known many a Man 
bear Old Age without repining ; and without being 


_ neglected by their Friends, have been pleaſed that 


they no longer dragg'd about with them the Chains 


of ſenſual Appetite. . But, as I take it, all ſuch 


Complaints proceed not from the Years, but the 


3 Tempers of the Parties. For an Old Man who 


is moderate, and mild, and good humour'd, can 


very well reconcile himſelf to his Years. As to 


Men of ſtormy, rugged, Diſpoſitions, they are un- 
happy in every Time of Life. 


LIIus. I agree with you, Cato, but it may be 


thought, that your Riches, your Power, and your 
Preferment in the State, have reconcil'd you to 
Old Age; now thoſe are Circumſtances Per hap- 


pen to few. 


Caro. Why; really, Lede there is ſome. 
hat, but not every Thing, in what you ob- 
berve. As Themiſtocles was engag d in an Alterca- 

DEE t10 


* 


— 
— : * 
* / 
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e gon with a (i) Seriphian, who told him, that he was 
eminent, only thro* the Eminence of his Country; 
1 And yet, anſwered, Themiſtocles, had I been born 


d in Serypbos, and you in Athens, let me periſh, if 
could ever have been noble, or you, illuſtrious.” 
0 The ſame may be ſaid of Old Age; for even a 
„e Man will repine under an Old Age of pinching 
in Poverty; and the greateſt Plenty cannot make it 
, wlerable to a Fool. | . el les 
+ The Arts, my Scipio and T.elius, and the Prac- 


ice of Virtue are the Weapons that are beſt ſuited 
o Old Age; when theſe are cultivated thro! all 


ful are their Effects; not only becauſe they never 
ſorſake us, even when, thro” extream Old Age, we are 
iropping into the Grave, but becauſe the Conſci- 
b Wouſneſs of a Life well ſpent, and the Remembrance 

of many, paſt, good Deeds, are, of alt Things, the 
voc delightful. b 


w. When 1 was but a Stripling I (E) loved old 
+ Yuntus Maximus, the fame who recover'd Ta- 
an 


ea, But ſome Editions tell the Story differently, and, I think 


the Stages of buſy and lengthened Life, wonder - 


» |. 6) 4 Seriphian] Seriphins was an obſcure Iſland in the Egeas 


” 


— 


nh more Wit. For, inftead of Themiffocles ſaying, Non, Hercle, 


110 Seriphius em, Nobilis; they make him ſay, Non, Hercle, 
be Ege Seriphius e/em, igncbilis. And the Senſe then will be, 


that no Birth-place can debaſe Merit, or ennoble the Want of 
ur Wl” it.” 


omg generally apply'd themſelves to imitate ſome Perſon that 
ia eminent in that Courſe of Life which en. were. to pur- 
ie, The Facts related here by Cato are well known in Hiſto- 


pecially as our Author differs a good Deal from other Writers 
ih in his Facts and his Chronology. But the latter is probably 
Wng to the mangled Condition, in which his Editors found 
e Manaſcripts of this Work. 


Q 3 | rentum 


8) 7 rurd old Quintus Maximus]. The young Gentlemen of 


and, indeed, want no Explanation, which would be endlefs ; 


% 


*» 


What QuickneG, what Ablities did he not ſhes 
when he recover'd Tarentum? I remember, thal 


boaſting; I 7s, (ſaid he,) Fabius, thro* my Condil 
that you have recover'd Tarentum. No Doubt of i 


- 
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rentum, as if he had been my Companion in Year, 
He was an old Man in whom Age had not alter; 


his Manners, and he poſſeſs'd a Gravity, that was 


temper'd with good Humour. He was not, in. 
deed, very far ſtricken'd in Old Age, but pretty 
well advanc'd in Years, when I firſt became his 
Admirer ; for he was Conſul the Year after | 
was born. In his fourth Conſulate, I was little bet. 


ter than a Boy, and I carried Arms under hin 


at Capua; five Years after, I was his Quzſtor 2 
Tarentum ; then I was created ÆEdile, and four 
Years after that, Pretor, while Tuditanus and (.. 
thegus were Conſuls; and then, indeed, he was very 
Old, and ſeconded the Bill brought in by Cin. 
cius concerning Gratuities and Rewards. When 
he was far advanc'd in Age he ſerv'd in the Field 
at the Head of his Army, with all the Vigour d 
Youth, and yet, by Patience and Perſeverance, he 
tam'd the Spirit of Hannibal, who had wantonly 


exulted with Conqueſt. His Character as draw 


by our Friend Enmus is a very Juſt one, He was, 
ſays he, 


The Man who ſaved his Country by Delay ; 
No Tales could move him, and no Envy feway ; 
And thus the Laurels on his honour'd Brow 


In Age ſhall flouriſh, and with Time ſhall griw. 


in my hearing, as Salinator who had loſt the Town 
and had retir'd to the Citadel, was vaunting anc 


(replied the other with a Smile, ) for if you had not l. 
| it 
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1 I never bad recover'd it. Nay, he was as great 
2 Stateſman, as he was a General. For in his ſe- 
cond Conſulſhip with Spurius Carvilins, who, on ; 

that Occaſion, remain'd unactive, he oppos'd, 
with all his Intereſt Caius Flaminius, a Tribune of 
the Commons, as he was diyiding out, in ſingle 
portions, all the Territory of Picenum and Gaul, 

in Contradiction to the Senſe of the Senate. And 
when he was Augur, had the Courage to ſay, 
That, (7) all Undertakings for the Good of our 
Country, were ſanctified by the beſt of all Auſpices; 
but that all Auſpices are againſt whatever | is againlt 
the Intereſt of the Public,” 

I perceiv'd many illuſtrious Qualities in that 
great Man; but none more wonderful than the 
Manner in which he. bore the Death of his Son 
Marcus, an eminent Nobleman, and of conſular 
Dignity. The Funeral Diſcourſe he compoſed for 
bim is now extant ; and, when we read it, how con- 
temptible all Philoſophers appear! Nor was he a 
great Man only: in the Eye of the Public, and the 
Preſence of his Fellow Citizens; for he appear 'd 
within himſelf, and in his Family, to, ſtill, greater 
Advantage. What Converſation, what Precepts, 
what Knowledge of Antiquity, what Skill of Au- 
gural Knowledge, have I heard from him? And, 
conſidering he was a Roman, he was very learned. 
He carried in his Ss ia Hiſtory of ul Wars, 


(1) All Undertakin J This is one of the fineſt Sayings of 

. Antiquity, bur it has been little attended to by the Moderns. It 

gives us to underſtand, that amongſt the Romans, the Men of 

Senſe look'd upon the Arts of Augury, Divination and the 

like, to be no better than political Amuſements for buſy Spirits, 
who might Saber ite Kan the S 2 
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not only domeſtic but foreign, and the more pre. 
dily did I devour his inſtructive Converſation, 
as. I gueſs'd. at what afterwards. happen'd, that 
"when he was no more, 1 could Profit by nc none of 
his Survivors, f 


V. But why, you may ſay, do you fo much en- 


large upon Fabius Maximus ? Why, to ſay the Truth, 


that you may be ſenſible, it is next to Blaſphemy 
to ſay, an Old Age, like his, could be miſerable. 


But every Man cannot be a Maximus or a Scipio, 


to entertain himſelf with the Remembrance of the 
Cities he has taken, his Victories by Land and by 
Sea, the Wars he has manag'd, and the Triumphs 
he has enjoy'd. The Old Age of a Life ſpent 


in, the Calm of an elegant viituous Retirement 


is mild and gentle. Such was that of Plato, who, 


we are told, died while Writing, at the Age of 
eigbty- one; ſuch was that of Hecrater, who, in the 


ninety- fourth Year of his Age, is faid to have 


 compos'd the Treatiſe entitled Panathenaicus; and 


liv'd five Years longer. But his Maſter Gorgias of 


Leontium, compleated the Hundredth and ſeven 


Year of his Life; and that, without any Inter- 
miſſion of his Labours and Studies. When he was 
aſk d, why he was fond of living ſo long? I have 
41 Reaſon (anſwer'd he) 7 quarrel with Old Ape.” 
A noble Reply, and worthy a Man of Learning. 
For Fools alone charge their own Follies, and their 
own Miſcarriages, to the Account for Old Age. But 
this was far from the Way of Thinking of Ennius 


the Poet, I Juſt now mentioned, | 


Thus the fret Steed, whe? gone bis ah rer fx Rage, 
In Reft and Quiet 2 his drooping Age. 


ns e Thereby 
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Thereby, comparing his own Old Age to that of a 
ſprightly ſucceſsful Courſer; and, very likely, you 
may remember the Man himſelf. For our preſent 
Conſuls Titus Flaminius arid Marius Accilius enter d 
upon their Office juſt one and twenty Years after 
his Death, which happen'd in the ſecond Conſul- 
ſhip of Cepis and Philip, in the forty-fifth Year of 
my Age, at which Time I ſeconded the (m) Voco- 


nan Law with a clear Voice, and ſound Lungs. 


At ſeventy Years of Age, (for ſo long did (u) 
Ennius live) he bore Poverty and Old Age, the 
two Burthens that Mankind think the moſt into- 
krable, with ſo much Chearfulneſs, that they ſeem- 
ed to give him Delight. 

VE And, indeed, when I riod reflect, I can 
ind out four Cauſes why Men look upon Old Age 
to be miſerable. The firſt, becauſe it diſables 
them from Buſineſs. The ſecond, becauſe, it 
weakens their Perſons. The third, becauſe it de- 
prives them of almoſt all their Pleaſures. The 


fourth, becauſe of its Neighbourhood to Grave. 


Now if you pleaſe, we will examine the Juſtice of 
the Complaints ariſing from thoſe ſeveral Caufes. 

Does Age diſable us from "Buſineſs? What 
Bulineſs? That which employ'd our 'Youth and 
our Vigour ? But does it follow, that there is no 
Province of Buſineſs: Proper for old We nothing 


(m) Veconian Law) This Law limited the Property which 
Women could hold in Dowry out of an Eſtate. 

(n) Ennius) The Poverty of Ennius was not brought upon 
bim by any Exceſs of his own, but was the Conſequence of 
the little Eſteem which the Romans had for his Art. The Cir- 
cumſtance, however, of his exceflive Poverty does no great 
Honour to the great Men of Rome at that Time, ſuch as this 
Cato, who were enamour'd with his Poetry, admir 'd his Virtue, 
and loved his Perſon, 


that 
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* the Father - in-Law to that excellent Man 


with Pyrrhas, he expreſs'd thoſe . which 


With all the other wei izhty Matters in that {pi- 
 rited Paſſage, which you are ſo well acquainted 
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that can be manag'd by the Strength 90 Mind, 
ti har of Bedy'7 is gone? Was Maximus unim- 
ploy'd? Did Lucius (o) Paulus, your Father, Scipio, 


who was my Son, tranſact no Buſineſs ? Did other 
old Men, ſuch as the Fabricii, the Curii, the Corun- 
canis, do no Buſineſs, when by their Conduct and 
Advice they defended their Country? (p) Appius 
Claudius was not only old but blind. Yet, when 
the Senate inclin'd to Peace, and to make a Treaty 


g has put into «wy 


=; * frantic now, ye u were not ſtill the lane, 
WY thus ruſh beadlang upon Loſs and Shame ? 


with; nay, the genuine Speech of Appius is now ex- 
tant. This happen'd ſeventeen Tears after his 
ſecond Conſulſhip, which fell but ten Years after 
his farſt; and, before he was Conſul, he had been 
Cenſor. From all which, we, may conclude him to 
have been very old at the Time of the War with 
Pyrrbus, and yet he is repreſented by our Sac 
in the light I have ſhew'd him. 

They, therefore, who ſay, that old Men art 
improper for the Management of Buſineſs, argue 
as abfurdly as if one ſhould ſay, that the Pilot 
of a Ship does nothing, becauſe others mount the 
Shrouds, run about the Deck, or ply the Pump. 


hi 

(o) Paulus) e ee the e D 
Father of the Scipio who ſpeaks here. A 
12 Ar aug Clargins] He 1 was Conſul in the Years of A ' 


445 and 457. | | 2 7 
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It is true, he ſits calmly in the Prow and manages 


the Helm, without doing what younger Seamen do; 
but then he does what is better and more difficult. 


Great Undertakings are not effected by the Strength, 7 


the Agility, or the Swiftneſs of Body, but by Wiſ- 


dom, - Authority, and Judgment, Qualities that, 
far from bring deſtroy'd, are encreas'd by C Old 


71 have been a General, a Tribune, a Legate, and 
a Conſul. I am experienced in all military Mat- 
ters; and, perhaps, you may imagine I am 
idle, becauſe I am not carrying on War. Not- 
withſtanding that, I direct the Senate in the Mea- 
ſures they are to purſue, and the Manner in which 
they are to be executed. I am denouncing War 
againſt Carthage long before it can happen, be- 
cauſe ſhe has been long meditating our Deſtruction, 
nor ſhall I ever ceaſe to dread her, till I know that 
ſhe is demoliſn'd: A Glory, Scipio, which I hope 
the immortal Gods reſerve for you, that you may 
finiſh what your Grand-father began, He has 
been dead three and thirty Years, but never, to the 
End of Time, ſhalFhis Glory. be forgot. He died 
the Year before I was Cenſor, nine Years after 
my Conſulſhip, and was created a ſecond Time 
Conſul along with me. Now, had he lived to the 
Hundredth Year of his Age, would he ever have 
been wearied of Old Age? It is true, he no longer 
ſallied forth, he was not longer nimble, no longer 
could he dart the Spear, or handle the Sword; but 
he was arm'd with Wiſdom, Reaſon and Senſe. 
Did not theſe Qualities exiſt in the Seniors of 2 
People, our Anceſtors never would have called the 


' fupream Council of their State, a SENATE. 


Among ; 


\ 
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| . the Lacedemonians, their chief Magiſt. 
* were, and are term'd, Old Men. And by 
all that we either hear or read of foreign Hiſtory, 
we find, that the greateſt States have deen weaken'd 
by young Men,  but- ſupported and recover'd by 
Old. Tell me, why did ye fo quickly ruin 0 
great an Empire? Is the Queſtion that Nevins 
( the Poet puts, in one of his Plays. Several 
Cauſes are aſſign d for Anſwer, but the chief is, 
* Raw, fooliſh, youthful, Speakers came ſtrutting 
into the Management of the Public.“ Intima- 
ting that Raſhneſs is the Character of Youth ; and 
Wiſdom, of Old Age. 

VII. But it may be faid the Memory. & Old 
Men fails them. Poſſibly it may; if they do not 
keep it in Practice, or if they are naturally dulliſh. 


Themiſtocles knew the Names of all his Fellow-Ci - 


tizens. Now, can you imagine, that, when he came 
to be in Years, that he uſed to ſalute Ariſtides by 
Name of Lyfimachus. For my Part, I know the 
Perſons, not only of the preſent Generation, but I 
knew | likewiſe their Fathers and 'Grand-fathers. 
And when I am reading the Monuments, I think 
myſelf in no Danger of (r) loſing my Memory, 
according to the vulgar Notion, for the very read- 
ing them puts me in Mind of the Dead. Neither 
did 1 yet ever hear of an old Man who forgot 
where he had buried his Treaſure. They remember 


all the Objects of their Concern; ſuch as a Law- 


ſuit pending, and . Debts that are owing: them. 


(a) Nevins) He was an old Decantic Poet; FA ſerv'd in 
A punic War. His firſt Performance was exhibited about 
i — of Rome 19. 

(r) The Romans, according to Eraſmus, had a Notion, that 
—_— monumental Inſcriptions hurt the Memory. bo 
+ | What 
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What is your Opinion of Lawyers! > Of Pon- 
tifs? Of Augurs? Of philoſophic old Men? 


What Variety of Matter do they remember? For, 


white old Men retain their Study and Application, 


they retain their intellects likewiſe. - And this does 


not happen to the diſtinguiſhed, and the honour'd, 
in Life, but to the obſcure and the retir'd.' Sophocles 
compos'd Traggdies at a very advanced Old Age, 
and he was brought before a Court for neglecting 
his private Affairs on an Account of his dramatic 
Studies; (s) (in the ſame Manner, as, with us, Pro- 
digals are prohibited from ſpending their Family- 
Eſtate that ought to be reſerv d for their Children,) 
that the Judges might grant an Injunction for re- 
moving him, as being inſane, from all Management 
of his private Fortune. We are told, that upon 
this, the Old Man read over to the Judges his 
laſt wrote Play, OEdipus Coloneus, which he brought 
along with him; and aſk'd them, whether they 
took it to be the Work of a Mad-man? Upon 
which, he was acquitted by the Court. | 
This being the Cafe, did Old Age chill into 
Inactivity the Studies of a Sopbocles, a Homer, a 
Hefiod, a Simonides, a Stefichorus, an Tſocrates, or a 
Gorgias, (both whom I have already mentioned) 


(s) In the ſame Manner] This Paſſage has been miſunderſtood, 
and tamper'd with in the Original by the Critics, who did not 
know that, amongſt the Romans, a Father of a Family, if a Spend- 
thrift, might be interdicted from ſpending: the Family-Eſtate. 
The Form of the Interdiction (Paulus Lib 3. Sen. 4.) is very eu- 
rious. Quando tua bona paterna avitaque, Neguitia tua, diſperdis, 
libero/que tuos ad Egeftatem perducis, ob eam Rem, tibi ea Re, Com- 
nerciogue, interdico. That is, Whereas you ſquander the Eſ- 
* tate of your Father and Fore-fathers through your Wicked- 
* neſs, and are bringing your Children to Poverty, I, for that 
» Reaſon, forbid your enjoying, or having mY Thing to do 
a with the ſaid Eſtate. 
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aPythagoras, the Prince of Philoſophers, aDemocritu;, 
a Plato, a Xepocrates, or, after them, a Zeno, a Cle. 
anthes, or a Diogenes the Stoic whom you your- 
ſelves have ſeen at Rome. In all theſe, was not the 
Period of their . the ſame with that of 
their Lives? 
But, to deſcend from the divine Studies of ſuch 
Men; I can name you Roman Farmers, my Friends, 
and Neighbours when I am on my Sabme Eſtate, 
who never ſuffer any Thing of Conſequence to 
be carried on without putting their own Hand to it. 
Without them, there is no ſowing, no reaping, no 
inning of the Fruits of the Earth. That, however, 
is the leſs to be wonder'd at, becauſe no Man is 
ſo old as not to think that he may out live ano- 
ther Lear: but they toil at Works which they 
well know can never avail them; and, as our Friend 
] Statins ſays in his Epbebi, | 


ee e ee oc 


Anda Farmer, be he ever ſo old, if you aſk him, 
for whoſe Sake he-plants, will readily anſwer you; 
'* For the ſake of the immortal Gods, whoſe 
.« Pleaſure it is, that as J receiv d thoſe Bleſſings 
.* for my Anceſtors, I ſhould tranſmit them to my 
c Poſterity.” 

VII. Cecifids bas deſcrib'd an old Man taking 
"x Look into Futurity better than he has ſucceeded 


in the following Lines, vx. 


Indeed Old Age P hate thee, didſt thou ring 
Mo other Woes, than that, by living long. 
Me tive to ſee, that which we. grieve to ſee. 


Ct] Statins) He is the Statins Cecilins quoted here, and el 


- Poet, and liv'd and died about the ſame Time with _ | 
| 2 , 


[nn by our Author, under both Names: He was a dramatic 
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Yes, and perhaps what you wih to ſee too: nor 
is YouTH free from this Reproach, for very often 
young Men ſee what they grieve to ſee, But the 
ſame Cæcilius is more out when he ſays, 5 


Te greateſt Miſery that Age entails, 
Is knowing, that tis hateful to the N. orld. . 


$ far from being hateful, that it is agreeable to the 
World. Obferve the Youth of the beſt Diſpotions, 
how much they are careſs'd by ſenſible old Men, 
who bear their Age with more Pleaſure thro* the 
Regard and Eſteem that is paid them by Youth'; 
ſo the latter are benefited by the Dictates of the 
aged, which lead them to the Purſuits of 'Vir- 
tue: and I dare to ſay, that you two are as much, 
at preſent, pleaſed with my Company as I am 
with yours. But old Men do not think it e- 
nough, that their Age be void of Liftleſſhefs | 
and Indolence; for they are active; always 
working, always planning ſomewhat or other; 1 
mean, that is ſuitable to the Purſuits of their for- 
mer Life. Nay, old Men even fall to learn ſome- 
what that is new to them? For we ſee Selon in his 
Verſes making a Merit of becoming an old Man, 
= yet, every Day adding to his Knowledge; and, 
to go no farther-than myſelf, who after I was an old 
Man ſtudied the Greet Language and Learning, 
which T ſnatch'd at with as much Greedineſs as 
if I had wanted to quench a Thirſt that long Had 
parched me up; that I might render myſelf Maſter 
of that Reading from which you now hear tie 
quote Examples. Nay, hearing, that Socrates had 
learned to play upon ftring'd Inſtruments of Muſic, 
l intended that too, (for the Antients learned - 
* 7 
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play on ſuch Inſtruments) but I certainly applied 


m elf very cloſely to their Learning. 


X. The next Detect charg'd upon Old Ag 


is Weakneſs. Now, I no more, at this Time 
of Life, covet the Vigour of Youth, than, when 


young, I coveted the Strength of a Bull, or of an 
Elephant. The Abilities a Man has ought to be 


put to their proper Uſes ; and, whateyer he does, 


he ought to do it to the beſt of his Power. Could 
there be a more filly, Speech, than that of Milo the 


Crotonian, who, when he was an old Man, and faw 
the Wreſtlers practiſing in their Place of Exerciſe, 
is. ſaid to have look'd with Tears upon own Arms, 

With this Expreſſion, Alas, theſe are now dead! No 


Dotard, not they but thou art dead. For never 


hadſt thou a Grain of Merit, but from thy Back 
and Brawn. This was far from the Way in which 
(t) Sextus Zlius thought, in which Titus Corunns 
thought many Tears ago, and Publius Craſſu, 
lately. Their Dictates were Laus to their Fellow. 


Citizens ; and their Knowledge in the Conſtitution 


of their Country laſted wich them, to the Extre- 
mity of Old Age. | 


The Excellencies, of an Orator may "E240 I am 
afraid, in Old Age. For they do not conſiſt in 
Genius only, but in Lungs and Vigour. And yet, 
I know not how it happens, there is in their Voice, 
a Mellowneſs that has an agreeable Effect. Lou 
perceive how aged I am, and, to this Day, I 
retain it. Beſides, the gentle, calm, Manner, in which 
an old Man talks, is very becoming; and it often 
happens that the polite. and ſedate Addreſs of 


(t) Theſe were all of them Roman: of great Ages and 
| | J #- 9 4 f well 
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dell (2) ſpoken Old Age draws the Attention of 


an Audience; and if it is out of an old Man's 


power to keep that Attention up, yet ſtill he may 


x make it over to a Scipio, or a Lelins, for what 


n can be more agreeable than Old Age, attended 
n and courted by the young for Inftrution ? 
Shall we deny, to Old Age, its Efficacy in in- 


ſveral Duties of Life? A Province the Li ho- 
nourable in Society. For my Part, I always 
thought the two Scipiones, Cucius and Publius, and 
your two Grandfathers Lucius Amilius, and Publius 


of young INoblemen, Nay, we are to look upon 


Virtue to be happy, even when their Vigour droops 
ind languiſhes thro* Age. This Failure of Vi- 
zour, however, is generally not ſo much the Ef- 
ect of Age, as of Vice; for a Youth, waſted 
„Lich Luſt and Intemperance, delivers over, to 
nod Age, a Carcaſs over-run with Loathſomeneſs, 


und Rottenneſs. If you believe Cyrus, as he is 
repreſented by Xenophon, in his Speech, which he 


m made upon his Death-bed, when he was very old, he 
in declared, that he was ſenſible of no Weakneſs in his 
, Old Age more than in his Youth. I remember Lu- 
e, Nun Metellus when I was a Boy. He was made high 
u Pontiff four Years after his ſecond Conſulſhip was 
I W <pired, and continued in that Station for twenty 
cho Years; but even in extream Old Age, he poſ- 
en ſed ſuch Vigour, that he never regretted the Loſs 
of of Youth. I have no Qcealion to mention myſelf; 


nd (z) The Original is very obſcure here but I believe Cicero 
neant it as I have tranſlated it. 


R 


trying, teaching, and forming Youth: to all the 


Africanus, happy in being attended by Numbers 


every Man who inſtructs others in the Arts of 
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though it is natural for an old Man to mention 
Janet, and he commonly has that Indulgence, an 


X. You ſee how many Harangues Homer puts Wl P. 
1105 the Mouth of Neſtor concerning his own WM gn 


Virtues; the Reaſon is, he had ſeen three Gene. 


rations of Mankind, and therefore, while he con- an 
fin'd himfelf to Truth, he was not a Bit appre- 7; 


henſive of being thought troubleſome or talkative, WM lu 


becauſe from his Mouth, as Homer tells you, then 
Words flow'd more fweet than Honey; and jet of 
he was not indebred to the Vigour of his Body at 
for that Sweetneſs. Meanwhile, the Captain Gene. at 
ral of the Greek Confederacy never wiſh'd to hae ur 
in his Army ten ſuch Men as Ajax, but ten ſuch wc 
as Neftor, in which Caſe, he ſaid, he did not doubt po 
to be able to demoliſn Troy in a very ſhort Time. po 


But that I may return to myſelf. I am now four ha 
"Years after four-ſcore. I wiſh I could ſay the fam lol 
Thing of "myſelf as Cyrus did; but ſtill I can ſay, to: 
that, though, it is true, I am not poſſeſt of ſuch M 
Vigour as when l firſt ſerved in the Punic War, fix 
or when I was Quæſtor in the ſame War, or when pl: 
J was Conſul in Spain, or four Years after pri 
in the Conſulſhip of Manius Accilius Glabriuff vo 
when I ſerved as (x) Field-Deputy in the Batt an 
near T hermopyle, yet, as you ſee, Old Age has nol de 
quite wither d and depreſs'd me. I am not ye fel 
-unſerviceable in the Courts of Law, in the Ro, 
trum, to my Friends, to my Clients, nor to nM th; 
Gueſts. Nor have I ever given any Countenanc 
to that receiv*d old Saying, that, the Way to be lu 
old is to be ſoon old, For my Part, I ſhould rathe P 
(x) Field Deputy] There is a great Diſpute here about ti 


7 Original Tribunus Mil; I have endeavoured to expreſs it by 


chul 
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n chuſe a ſhort Old Age, than be old before I really 
an fo, Therefore, I never have ſhifted; by frivolous 
Pretences of being otherwiſe ne ay Db ; 
ineſs I once took in Hand. 
Yet I am not ſo Vigorous as — 15 you, nor 
are either of you ſo vigorous as the Centurion 
Titus Pontius, but does this make him more va- 
luable than you are? No, if a Man has but a 
moderate Share of Strength, and makes the moſt 
of it, take my Word for it, he will find himſelf 
at no great Loſs for Want of more. Milo is ſaid, 
it the Olympian Games, to have carried a live Ox 
won his Shoulders for a whole Furlong. But 
would you prefer the Strength of Body chat Mila 
poſſeſſed, to the Strength of Mind that Pythagoras 
poſſeſſed ?_ It is, in ſhort, an Advantage while you 
aye. it; but you are not to be uneaſy when. you 
le it: This would be as abſurd as for a young Man 
todeſire to become a Boy again, or for a full grown 
Man, to wiſh, to be again a, Youth, Life has, "6 
xd. Stages: Nature has but one Courſe, and 4 
= one it is. Every Scene is marked by it it 
per Character; the Wildneſs of Boys, the F Fer- 
lk of Youth, the Gravity of e 11 1 
and the mellow Ripeneſs of Old Age, ate all 
&ſign'd by the Hand of Nature to Aiclole them; 
klves,at their proper Periods. . 


1 ſuppoſe; Scipio, your hear how. ye your Grind Fa. . 
ther's Gueſt/(y) Maſimniſ, who is now ninety . Years 


(5) l 11% This is the famons Printe who ſent his W ife 
dophoniſba the Bowl of Poiſon. Fulvius Urſenus 1ays, that be hag. 
in his Poſſeſſion the Original Brazen Tablet, upon which the 
Thorian Law was engraved, and by which the cope of Ave 
give fo much public Lande to Maſfiniſ gm. 
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. excuſed from doing all we can do. But many old 
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de had little, or, rather, none at all, otherwiſe he 
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8 Luſtre, with the additional Improvements of Learn- 


therefore, to repel Old Age, you are by Care and 


to combat Old Age, as you would combat 
1 58 
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of Age ſpends his Time. If he ſets out upon al 


Journey on Foot, he poſitively refuſes to get on 
Horſe-back. When he is on Horſe-back, he will 
not alight; neither Rain, nor Cold, though ever 
ſo exceſſive, can make him cover Eis Head, and he 
is ſo clean in the Habit of his Body, that he can 
go through all the State, and all the Duties of 2 
King. Thus, you fee that Exerciſe and Tem. 
perance can preſerve to an old Man vg ir of 
his former Vigour.” 

XI. Is Old Age deftitiice of Strength ? It has 
no Occaſion for Strength. Human Laus and 
Inſtitutions have exempted Men of my Years from 
thoſe Duties which cannot be practiſed without 
bodily Strength: Therefore, ſo far from being re- 
quired to do what we cannot do, we are even 


Men are ſo feeble, that they are unable to perforn 
any Part of Duty, or indeed any Character in Life 
But this may not be the Effect of Old Age entire 
ty; for it often proceeds from Want of Health, 
How weakly was the Son of Publius Africanus, 
who adopted you, Scipio, into his Family ? Heal. 


would have become the ſecond Luminary of our 
State, for he would have ſucceeded to his Father's 


ing. Are we then to be ſurprized, that old Men 
ſometimes have their Infirmities, when even the 


young cannot eſcape them ? You are, my Friends, 


Attention to guard againſt its Failings. You ate 


You 
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You are to regard your Health, to uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and to eat and drink, as much as may 
repair your Vigour ; without oppreſſing it, But 


your Care muſt not be confined to the Body alone, 


The Mind and the Spirits demand it much more, 
for theſe are extinguiſhed by Old Age, like a 
Lamp, when you with-hold its Oil. Our Bodies 
grow tired and ſtiff with too much Exerciſe and 


Fatigue, but our Underſtanding, the more we em- 


ploy it, becomes the more vigorous. Cæcilius, 
the Poet, it is true, has brought fooliſh old Men up- 
on the Stage, but then their Follies conſiſt in their 
Credulity, their Forgetfulneſs, their Debauchery, 


which are Faults not attending Old Age itſelf, 


but an Old Age that is indolent, ſlothful, and 
ſeepy. In like Manner, Haughtineſs and Luft, 
ae incident to Youth, rather to Age, but not 
wall Youth, only the immodeſt Part of them. 
Thus, thoſe reverend Follies, which we call by 
the Name of Dotage, are not the Attendants 
of all old Men, but only the inconſiderate Part 
of them. 

Appius, when he was not only old, but blind, 
managed four ſtout Sons, five Daughters, a great 
Family, and numerous Dependents. For he had a 
Mind, which, like a Bow, he could keep upon the 
bend: thus, it never languiſhed or drooped under 
the Weight of Years. He held all about him 


tot only in Awe, but in Subjection; his Slaves 


ireaded, and his Children revered, him; but all 
bred him. In his Houſe, his Family-Cuſtoms 

nd Regulations were always kept up. 
An old Man, therefore, appears with Dignity, 
be maintains his Authority, if he aſſerts his 
R 3 Rights, 
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Man; and, in like Manner, to ſee ſomewhat of the 
young Fellow in the old one. Whenever this 


/ deliberately weighed within myſelf, and I defend 


85 Purſuits and Buſineſs, is inſenſible when Years, 


* 
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Rights, if he is engroſs'd by none; and if, to his N det 
lateſt Breath, he vindicates his Privileges, I own, filet 


T love in a young Man, to fee ſome what of an old 


happens to be the Caſe, a Man's Perſon may dro 
with Age, but his Mind never will. Here, I have 
got in my Hand the ſeventh Book of my Anti. 
quities. I collect all the Monuments of former 
Days, and, at this very Time, I am buſied in 
writing out the Orations, which I made in all the 
principal Cauſes I have been engaged in. I treat 
of augural, pontifical, and civil Conſtitutions: 
I dip pretty deep into the Greet Learning, and, 
like the Pythagoreans, in Order to exerciſe my 
Memory, I re-capitulate in the Evening whatever 
J have ſaid, heard, or done, throughout the Day: 
Theſe, theſe are the Sweatings of the Genius, theſe 
are the Bouts of the Underſtanding; While I am 
thus training, while I am thus breatheing myſelf, ! 
am very little at a Loſs with regard to my bodily 
Vigour. I am ready at- the Call of Friendſhip, ] 
attend frequently at the Senate, where I make 
Motions upon Meaſures, that I have long and 


them, if aDebate happens, by the Strength not of my 
Body, but of my Mind. Now, ſuppoſing I could 
not do all this, yet til], I ſhould take a Delight 
in ruminating, while a-Bed, upon ſuch Matters, 
tho? unable to carry them into Execution. But by 
the Courſe of my former Life, I ſtill have that 
Ability; for a Man who applies himſelf to ſuch 


creep 
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ceep upon him. Thus, (z) we lowly, ſoftly, 
flently, ſteal to the Grave, and the Flame of Life, 
z not haſtily extinguiſhed, but leiſurely burns 
out. 
XII. Now comes the third Reproach of Old 
Age. F or, ſome tell us, it is void of Pleaſures. 
What a glorious Character this gives to Age, 
fince it takes from us, all that is moſt diſgraceful 
to Youth ! Now, my Scipio, and you, my Lelias, 
| will give you a Paſſage from an old Oration of 

Archytus the Tarentine, a Man of the greateſt Emi- 
nence and Abilities, and which I heard when I was 
a young Man at Tarentum with Quintus Maximus. 
He faid ; That the Principal of all Plagues, that 
« Nature has conferr'd upon Man, is ſenſual Plea- 
«ſure; by which the Paſſions become violent and 
i anruly, in Order to be gratified. Thence proceed 
« Treaſons againſt our Country; thence, the Sub- 
« verſion of lawful Government, and thence too 
« private Correſpondences with public Enemies. 


“ That, in ſhort, there is no Wickedneſs which 


% Mankind are not impelled to undertake through 
* the Love of Pleaſure. But, with regard to 
% Rapes, to Adulteries, and all Iniquity of that 
* Kind, Pleaſure is the only Bait, through which 
* they are committed. He added, that, as Na- 
« ture or Providence, has endued Man, with 
* nothing more valuable than his own Soul, 
* ſo nothing is ſo deſtructive, as Pleaſure is, to 
that divine, unvaluable Gift. For when our 


(z Thus) The Alterations in this Paſſage, are remarkable 


in the Original, and I have endeavoured to imitate them in 


the Ti anſlation. Ita, ſenſim, fine Senſu, Ætas A, 
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_ 
« Jooſe Deſires once get Dominion, adieu to 
« Temperance and Virtue, which, muſt ſink, 


“ when Pleaſure bears the Sway.” . Archytus, in 
Order to illuſtrate this, recommends it to us, To 
<< figure to ourſelves a Man, affected with as 
& much ſenſual Pleaſure, as it is poſſible to con- 


< ceive. He then pronounces, that, as long as 


„ ſuch a Man is thus affected, he certainly never 
can conſider of any Thing, he never can act 
* with Reaſon or Reflection. N othing, there- 
ec fore, is ſo execrable, or ſo pernicious, as Plea: 
ic fure, inſomuch that, were it to riſe to any 
<« higher Pitch, or to laſt for any conſiderable 
* Time, it would extinguiſh every Faculty of 
< the Mind.” Nearchus of Tarentum, our Gueſt, 
who was always .a Friend to the People of Rome, 
faid, that he heard from old Men, that theſe were 
the Sentiments delivered by Archytus to Caius 
Pontius the Samnite, the Father of him who con- 
quered the Conſuls Spurius Poſtumius, and Titus 
Veturius, at the Battle of Caudium; and, that Plats 
of Athens, who, I find came to Tarentum during 
the Conſulſhip of (a) Lucius Camillus and Appius 
Claudins, was preſent at the Converſation. 

To apply all this. From hence you may be 
* Jenſfible, that, if neither Reaſon nor Wiſdom can 
get the better of Pleaſure, we are the more obli- 
. ged to Old Age, which takes from us the Abi- 
lity of; doing what we ought not to do. For 
Pleafure, that Enemy to Reaſon, embarraſſes De- 
liberation; and hoodwinks, as it were, the Mind, 
to keep her from having any Communication with 


(a) | Lacias Camillus] The Original here is very imperſect. 
Vir 
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virtue. 1 own it was with Reluctance that 1 
N'd from the Senate ( Lucius Flaminins, the 
Brother of the brave Titus Flaminius, ſeven Years 
ifter he had been Conſul : But I thought it ne- 
cefſary to put a Brand upon Luft. For while 

he was Conſul, he was prevail'd upon by the En- 
neaties of a Proſtitute to knock down with an 
Ax, 2 Priſoner who lay in Chains under a capt» 

tal Sentence. His Brother Titas, who was Cen- 

ſor immediately before me, took no Notice of this 
fact; but neither Flaccus (my Brother Cenſor) 
nor I could faffer ſo wicked, fo profligate, an 
Inſtance of Luſt to eſcape ; eſpecially as in the 
Cruelty of the private Man, he contaminated the 
Dignity of the Roman General. FOE 
XIII. I have often heard old People declare, that 
auen they were Boys they were told by old Men, 


(b) Lucius Flaminius] Our Author is not critically exact in 
many of his Anecdotes ; for Livy, whoſe Information was 
from Cato's Speech in the Senate againit Flaminizs, gives a 
much more ſhocking Account of this Fact, vis. That the 
Proſtitute here ſpoken of, was a Male; whom Flaminias was 
pafionately, and infamouſly fond of; and that the Boy ha- 
ring attended him to the Field, us'd to complain, that he had 
thereby loſt the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Exhibitions of Gla- 
diators at Rome, for that Year. That ſoon after, a Noble- 
man of the Country came with his Family to put himſelf, and 
thew, under the Protection of the Conſul, who order'd him to 
de brought into his Tent, where he was at Supper with his 
Pathic, and a little touch'd with Liquor. While the Nohle- 
man was in the Middle of a Speech, addreſt by an Inter- 
preter, to the Conſul, the latter atk'd the Proſtitute, whether 
leing that Nobleman dye would be agreeable to him, and 
e- Wanake amends for his loſing the Shews of the Gladiators that 
4 Year. The Lad thinking the Conſul only in jeſt, ſaid, it 

* MW 4x4; upon which the Conſul flew with his drawn Sword 
th upon the Nobleman in the midſt of his Speech, and though he 
ied and implored the Protection of all the Gods of Hoſpi- 
ality, the Roman never left him till he had moſt inhumanly , 
ppt him to Death with his own Hands, | 
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that Caius Fabricius was ſurpriz d, when, being ſent 
— Ambaſſador to King Pyrrbus, he had heard from 
Cyneas the Theſſalian, that there was, at Athens, 
4 Profeſſor of Philoſophy who maintained, that 
Pleafure ought to be the ultimate End of all 
our Actions. When Manius Curius, and Titus 
Coruncanius were told of this by Fabricius, they 
uſed to with that this Philoſopher could make 
the Samnites, and Pyrrbus himſelf, Converts to his 
Doctrine; becauſe it would be eaſy to conquer 
them after abandoning themſelves to Pleaſure. 
| Manius Curius lived at the ſame Time with (c) 
Publius Decius, who five Years before the other was 
Conſul, devoted himſelf to Death for his Country 
in his fourth Conſulſhip. Fabricius knew the ſame 
Decius, Coruncanius knew him, and all theſe great 
Men were convinced, as appear'd from their own 
Conduct, (and their Conviction was ſtrengthened by 
the noble Action of Publius Decius whom ] juſt 
now mentioned; that there is a Principle which, in 
its own Nature, is really lovely and glorious, de- 
. fireable in itſelf, and courted by the beſt of Men 
in Contempt, and in Defiance, of Pleaſure. 


7 of, TG The Family of the Decii produced two Mar- 
tyrs for the Service of their Country. The firſt lived in the 
414 Year of Roms, and, in a Battle with the Latins, while the 
Victory was yet doubtful, having devoted himſelf to Death in a 
'folemn Manner, the Particulars of which we have in Lis 
he ruſhed into the Middle of the Enemy where he was killed 
and the Romans happening to get the Victory it was attr! 
buted to the Devotion of Decius, The Decius here ſpoken of 
was Grandſon to the former, and was Conſul in the Yea! 
of Rome 459. Being engaged in a Battle with the Gault anc 
© Samnit1s, and, in Danger of being defeated on the Wing whic 
he commanded, he called for the Pontiff and devoting hin 


" ſelf in the ſame Manner as his Father had done, he was © as 
in Pieces by the Enemy. But his Soldiers were ſo animate 6 Typ 


by his Death, that they rallied and beat their Enemies. 
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But why ſo many Invectives againſt Pleaſure? 
I anſwer, becauſe ſo far from being a Reproach to 
Old Age, it can receive no higher Commendation; 
than that it is very indifferent about all ſenſual 
Pleaſures; it covets no Banquets, no Luxuries in 
eating, no Debauches in drinking, and therefore it is 
free from all the Inconveniences of Drinking, from 
Crudities and Reſtleſſneſs. But if Old Age does 
at any Time, indulge itſelf, for it is pretty 
hard to combat Pleaſure, (which Plato divinely 
calls the Food of Evils, becauſe Men are caught 
by Pleaſure, as Fiſhes by the Hook) yet, I ſay, 
if old Men do indulge themſelves a little, it is 


not in exceſſive eating, or drinking; but they have 


ſome Delight in Meals of Moderation, and Chear- 
fulneſs. When I was a Boy, I have often ſeen 


Cains Duillius, the Son of Marcus, and the ſame 


who firſt defeated the Carthaginians by Sea, re- 
turning, when he was anold Man, from Supper, 
attended -by Numbers of Flambeaux and muſical 
Inſtruments, in which he took great Pleaſure. 
Now, there was no Precedent, for a Man after re- 
turning to a private Station, to appear in ſuch 
Pomp, but his Glory gave a Sanction to his Va- 
=_. | 

But, why do I ramble to others? Let me, now, 


Now, it was not till my Quzſtorſhip, that the 
friendly Clubs, were inſtituted, upon the Intro- 
duction of the 1d4zan Rites of the (d) micuty 


Mork. 


(d) Mionry Morurs] This was a celebrated Era of 
the Roman Republic. The Truth is, thoſe Republicans were often 


every now and then to have Recourſe to ſome what of the mar- 
| vellous 


return to myſelf. I had always my choſen Friends. 


ſo buſy and ſo hot headed, that the Government was obliged 
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Mornza. To ſay the Truth, 1 had Entertain. 
ments, with my Companions, of eating and drink. 
ing, but they were very moderate; and yet at 
that Time, I was in the Heyday of Blood; but 
(e) as that coals, thro* Age, all our Senſations 


become more calm. Nor, did J really, ever 


value the Pleaſure which thoſe Clubs gave me 
for any ſenſual Gratifications, ſo much as I did 
for the Company and Converſation of my Friends, 
And, indeed, our Anceſtors ſhew'd more judgment, 
than the Greeks did in that Matter, by calling their 
eating and drinking in Company, a Convivivw, 
or a lving together, becauſe, in Fact, the Thing 
is really ſo, Now the Greeks call it ſometimes 
2 _ Company-caroufing,. and ſometimes a Compam- 
2lutting, by which they give the Preference to that 


Circumſtance which really leaſt deſerves it. - 
XIV. As to myſelf, I own that, for the Sake 


of Converſation, I do take a Delight in long 
protracted Meals, not only with thoſe of the ſame 


vellous in Order to amuſe their Spirits. The Story of the In- 


- tr6diition of Cybele into Rome was as follows. Before Hannibal 


had left rah, that Country was viſited by a Plague, and the 
Romans, as uſual, had Recourſe to the Sybilline Books, where 
they found, or pretended to find, a Prophecy importing, that 
when they were invaded by a foreign Enemy they might be 
delivered from their Calamities by bringing the 14zax Mother 
to Rome from Pacinum in Phrygia, and within the Territories 
of King Aalun. Upon this the Romans fitted out five Ships, 
and ſent them with ſolemn Deputation to Arralvs ; who eitver 
out of Contempt or Friendſhip, directed them to a great Stone 
which he faid was the Idæan Mother, and which the Roman 


Deputies carried with great Tranſport and Triumph to Rome. 
It is very probable that all this Farce, was intended to put 


the People into better Humour, for upon the Introduction 

of the Idæan Mother, a great many Clubs and Societies, in 

which there was much, eating, drinking, and dancing were 

inſtituted to her Honour. 

(e) Hay] Orig. Fer ver tatis. | 
e Kr Age 


Age with myſelf (for few of them are remaining) but 


fal to Old Age,which, as it has blunted the Keenneſs 
of my Appetite, for cating and drinking, fo it has 
ſharpen'd it for Converſation; and, let me tell you, 
f even” thoſe ſenſual Delights are inſiſted upon 
(for I do not declare War againſt all Pleaſures, 
becauſe Nature herſelf has, perhaps, a_ craving 
after ſome) I am not ſure whether old Men. are 
void of all delightſul Feelings even for ſenſual 
Pleaſures. For my own Part, I love thoſe Clubs 
that are under the Dire&ion of a Chairman, accord- 


mg to the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors, and where the 
Subject of Converſation is given by the moſt reſpect- 
ble Man in Company, Iwauld have our Wine 
WH fkrved (as in Aenopbhon's Smpaftum) in ſmall Glaſſes, 
Was to be () ſprinkled with it, but not ſoaked in 
it. I love to be cool in the Summer, and in the 
other Seaſons to be either in the Sun, or by a 
Winter-Fire. This is my Way of Living amongſt 
my Sabine Neighbours, and I daily make one 
at their Clubs, which we endeavour to contrive * 
o laſt pretty late, by ſpinning the Time out in a 
Variety of Converſation. 
It is true that old Men may not be ſo ſenſi- 


but, we are at the ſame Time to Kacke that 
ve are without the Hankerings after it. Now 
you never can regret the Loſs. of a Thing that 
1e. jou don't want. It was no bad Anſwer of Sopho- 
des, who, when an old Man was aſk'd, whether be 
in WY Purſued any Enjoyments of Loves 1 thank 


{f) Orig. Rorantia Pocula. There is ſomewhat elegant in 
his Alluſion, which I was unwilling to loſe, 5 
cc t 
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with you and thoſe of your Tears; and T am thank- | 


ble of what we call, the Thrillings of Pleafure:; 
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ac the Gods, I have not, ſaid he; for I rejoice 
<« in having eſcap'd from that madcap? d mercileſs 
ce Tyrant.“ People who are fond of ſuch En- 
joyments may look upon their being depriy'd 
of them as a mortifying, diſagreeable Thing; but 
a Man who is ſatiated and glutted with them, 
has more Joy in being without, than with, ſuch 
Gratifications. Now, as a Man, who has no 
Deſire for a Thing, cannot, be ſaid to want that 
Thing; - therefore, I maintain, that there is more 
Satisfaction in being without an amorous Inclinati- 
on, than there is in gratifying it. Youth, it ĩs true, 
bas Pleaſure in ſuch Enjoyments, but then it begins 
with ſuch as are not very high, and then proceeds, 
as we have ſaid, to thoſe which old Men, if they 
do not enjoy to the full, are ſtill capable of having 
ſome Share in. Thus, they who fit (g) in the 
Pit have the higheſt Joy when the favorite Actor 
performs ; but they, who ſit the fartheſt back from 
the Stage have their Joy too. So that young 
Men, by having the full View of Pleaſures, may, 
perhaps, find more Charms in them; but till 
old Men are not without their proper Share of 
Delight, tho they behold them at a Diſtance. 
But how exquiſite is the Enjoyment of a Mind 
that being, as it were, | freed from the Service 
of Luſt, of Ambition, Emulation, Animoſities, 
and all inordinate Appetites, ſeeks for nothing 
beyond itſelf, and, as we ſay, lives at home? But, 
i it is, (if I may ſpeak fo,) fodder'd by Study 
and Literature, nothing can be more delightfu 


| * g In the Pit] Orig. Prima Cavea. The Gel cor 

reſponds ſo well with the modern Expreſſion, that I have not 

been afraid of adopting it. The favourite Player here men 
a Who was famous in Cato's Time. 


tha 


| tion'd 1 is Turpio A 
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than an Old Age of Leiſure. We ſaw Caius Gallus, 
your Father's Friend, Scipio, almoſt at the Hour of 
his Death, ſtudying the Fabrick of the Heavens 
and the Earth. How often was he ſurprized by Day 
in the Middle of a Calculation he had begun oves 
night ; how often has he been overtaken by Dar- 
neſs, in what he had begun in the Morning ? And 
what Pleaſure he had: in fore-telling to us the 
Eclipſes of the Sun or the Moon? 

What ſhall I ſay of more ſuperficial, but i in- 
genious, Studies? What Delight did Nævius take 
in his Poem upon the Carthaginian War? And 
Plautus in his Play of Tuculentus, and the Pſeudolus? 
remember too to have ſeen old Livius, who ſix 
Years before I was born, had been teaching dra- 


matic Poetry, under the Conſulſhip of Cethegus 
and Tuditanus; and lived till I. 4c Re a young 


Man. What ſhall I ſay of the Knowledge which 
Publius Licinius Craſſus had in the pontifical and 
the civil Law? or of Publius Scipio, who, a few 
Days ago, was made High-Pontif. Now I knew 
all the great Men, whom I have named, when they 
were old Men, and burning in the Purſuit of their 
kveral Studies. As to Marcus Cethegus, whom 
Emius juſtly calls, The Quinteſcence of perſwaſive 
Eloquence, with what Earneſtneſs have I ſeen him 
labouring in that Study, even when he was an 
old Man ? Can the Pleaſures then of eating, of 
playing, of wenching, come in Competition with 
dh Pleaſures . 2s . thoſe ? Such are the Entertain- 
ments of Learning; Entertainments, which, at 
leaſt in Men of Wiſdom and good Principles, 
grow with their Age. So that it was finely ſaid by 
Hon in one of the Verſes I have already mention'd, 
That, when he grew old, every Day added 

to 


n 


times with leſs. Now, I am not delighted with 
the Power and the Nature of the Soil itſelf. For 


eultur'd Boſom, at firſt, it hides it, after it has 


Fibres of the Stalks below, gradually ſpring up; 


Growth, of Vines? The Pleaſure, I would take, 


with theſe Amuſements and Delights of my Old 


| Grains of a Fi ig. or the Stones of a Vine, and 
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* to his Learning; and ſurely no ſenſual Pleaſure 
can ſupprels the intellectual. 

VNV. Ino proceed to the Pleaſures of a am 
try-Life, with which I own myſelf to be won- 
&erfully charm d. Theſe are never interrupted by 
Old Age, and, to me, they ſeem the beſt adapted 
to that Plan of Life, which the wiſe Man propoſes, 
All thoſe Pleaſures have no other Object but the 
Earth, which is never refractory to our Com- 
mands, and always repays with what Intereſt he 
receives; in general, with great Uſury, but ſome- 


ſeeing the Fruits alone, but with contemplating 


when the Earth receives the Seed, in its ſoften'd, 


been what we call harrow' d over, then, it expands 
it, after being warmed with Moiſture and its 
genial Preſſure, and then ſhoots it out into ver- 
dant, vegetating, Foliage; which, fed by the 


and, ſupported by the jointed: Stalk, as it ap- 
proaches to Maturity, is incloſed within a Hol- 
low, from which when it puſhes itſelf, it diſplays 
a Number of Ears in regular Order, guarded by 
a Grove of Awms to defend it againſt the 
pecking of the ſmaller Birds. Why, ſhould | 
mention the ſetting, the ſpringing, and the 


would, be endleſs, ſhould I make you acquainted 


Age. I forbear to ſpeak of the vegetating Proper- 
ties of the Earth. For Inſtance, the ſmall 


other 
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other Plants, and Trees, which from the very ſmal- 


leſt Seeds, produce ſuch large Boles and Branches. 
Can a Man without a pleaſing Admiration behold 
the Effects of propagating from the Shoot, che 
Slip, the Sucker, by Ingraftment, and by Quick- 
ſets? For the Vine, being naturally tender, unlefs 
it is ſupported, falls to "the Ground! ; therefore, 
to keep it upright, it is furnifſh'd with Tendrils 
which hold, as it were, with Fingers, whatever they 
faſten on; 2nd while it winds and twines itſelf round 
its Support with a thouſand Curls, the Huſbind- 
man is forced to apply the prunning Knife, left it 
ſhould run into Wildneſs, and ſhoot out meh 
all around. Thus, next Spring, upon the Knobs 
that are form'd by the Shoots of the ſtandin 

Stock, appears what we call the Gem; and then 
the young Grape begins to form : The Moiſture 
of the Earth, with the Heat of the Sun, ſwells 
and impregnates it, at firſt, with rough. raſted 
Juices, which, when ripen'd, afterwards become 


ſweet; and when cloathed with Leaves it admits 4 


proper Degree of the Heat, and yet keeps "out the 
parching Rays of the Sun; till, at laſt, it pro- 
duces a Fruit, in the higheſt De gree, grateful to 
the, Taſte, and beautiful to the Eye And, in- 
deed, J am pleas'd not only, as I ſaid before; with 
its Utility when ripen'd, but with its Culture 
and Qualities when growing. Witneſs the rang 
ing the Standards, the Joyning them at the Top; 
the binding up, and training, the Vine, and the 
cutting off ſome of the Shoots, I have mention'd, 
ind encouraging others. Why ſhould I wen 


tion the watering, the fallowing, and hoeing of 


the- Ground, - * which the natural Soil becomes 
8 | much 


— 
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much more fruitſul? Why ſhould I ſpeak the upon 


Benefit: of dunging Lands? I have done it in the 
Treatiſe I wrote upon Huſbandry, though the 


d Hefiad, who wrote concerning the Im- 


provement of Land, does not ſo much as men- 
tion it. But Homer, who appears to me to have 


lived many Ages before He/4od, brings in (D Latrie 


cultivating and dunging his Grounds, in order 


0 divert the Melancholy, he had conceiv'd on 


Account of his Son. But a Country Life does not 


take all its Charms from Corns, or Meadows, or 


Vineyards, or Groves only; for a great Deal is owing 
to Gardens, to Orchards, to rearing Cattle, to tend- 


ing Bees, and ta the delightful Variety that appears 


an Flower- Beds; nor is the planting of Fruit-Trees 


more . curiouſly. pleaſing, than their engrafting, 


Lei] I don't know if there is any Paſſage in an- 
tient and modern Reading, more beautiful than this Defcription 
which Cicero here gives of rural Oeconomy, and Vegetation. 
It has every Beauty, but without any Exaggeration, and has, 
1 believe, been equall'd in no Language. It is eaſy to infer 
from the Propriery, the Juſtneſs, and the Happineſs of the 
whole, that our Author had ſtudied the Subject, to the greateſt 
Perfection, and it grves us a very high Idea, of the Elegance 
and Beauty of his Villa. In ſhort, it is amazing that this 
whole Diſcourſe has been ſo little conſider'd, for if it had, 
it is more than probable, that the Elegancies of Gardening, 
and the Improvements of Agriculture would not have been 
of ſo late a Date, either in England. or, other Paits of Eurcje. 
As to the Terms, I have tranſlated them: according to the 
beſt Information, I am able to receive, but it is impoſſible to 
come up to the Beauties of the Original. 
In the Paſſage before us, Cicero has been aceus ' d of Inaceuracy 

y fome Criucs, who contend, that Homer no where aſſigns 
to this King Laerter ſuch a dirty Imployment as that of duny- 
ing the Land. It is certain, however, that he employs 
him in other Branches of Country-Buſineſs, and there is even 
Tome Doubt whether the Original does not come up to Ciceros 
80 3 55 which, 
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which, of all Improvements in e __ 
think,” the moſt ingenious, = | 

XVI. I could recount a great mm more de- 
lightful Amuſements in a Country-Life, but, in 
what I have already mentioned, I am ſenſible, I 
have been too prolix. But, you will pardon me; 
for J am carried away by my Fondneſs for rural 
Affairs, and Old Age, you know, is naturally tal- 
kative; ſo that you ſee I admit it not to be quite 
exempt from Failings. But, as I was ſaying, (i) 
Manis Curius, when he triumph'd over the Sam- 
xites; over the Sabines, and over Pyrrbus, ſpent 
his laſt Years in a Country- Life, and, indeed, when 
[conſider his Villa, for it does not lye far from 
my Eſtate, I never can ſufficiently admire either 
the Sobriety of that great Man, or the Virtues 
of thoſe Times. For when the Samnites had 
brought him, as he was ſitting by his Fire- ſide, 
a large Quantity of Gold, he refuſed it, and diſ- 
miſsd them, ſaying, that he thought it no Glory 
to be poſſeſs d of Gold, but to command thoſe 
who were.) Now, is it poſſible for a Soul like his 
o feel any n in Old Age, but what is de- 
lightfab?- d 

But, tur 1 may not e from myſelf, I now 
come to Huſbandmen. Our Senators, chat is, 
our Seniors, then lived in the Country. Quintus 
Uncinatus, for Inſtance, was at Plough, when he 
was made Dictator; and, by his Order, Caius 
at er his Maſter of NY attackd 


hy i . Carius) The Reader may, in the Roman Autticrs, 
ſee a full Account of this and all other great Men, mentioned 
here, to which I refer them ; as I do not intend to ſwell theſe 
Notes into a Hiſtory, 
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and kill'd Spurius Melius, in his Attempt to poſ. 
ſeſs himſelf of ſovereign. Power. Curius and other 
Heroes were ſummon d from the Country to the 


Senate, and thence it was that the ſummoning 
Omcers were called VI ATrOR ES or RoaD-Men. 18 
it poſnble then, that the Old Age of thoſe great 


od Men, who were delighted with a Country-Life, 
could | have: been miſerable? In my Opinion, you 

cannot name any Age of Man. more ee 

only thro' the Duties of a Country-Life, which are 
healthful to all Mankind by their cultivating 
the Grounds,” but, thro* the Delights I have men- 
tnon'd, and through that Fullneſs and Plenty of 
every Thing that belongs either to the Support 
of Mortals, or to the Worfhip of the Gods; inſo- 
much that, to pleaſe thoſe who require Pleaſure, 
Þ will even take it into Favour, and recommend it 
here. For good and. induſtrious Maſters have 
their Cellars always filled with Wine, with Oil, 
and with Proviſions of all Kinds. And the fin 
gle Farm has about it the Plenty of twenty Eſtates, 
There is Pork, Kid, Lamb, Poultry, Milk, 
Cheeſe, Honey in Abundance. Beſides, Farmers 
call their Garden their other Barn-Yard ; and the 
2 Country-Life has the Amuſements of Hunting 


and Hawking, to employ its idle Hours, and to 


give, as it were, a Reliſhito its other Enjoymentzs. 

- Why ſhould I mention the Verdure of the 
Fields, the Regularity of the planting, with the fine 
Effect that the Vines and Olives have upon the 
Eye? I will be very ſhort on thoſe Heads. As 
to a well improv'd Field, nothing can be more 


profitable for Uſe, or more beautiful in Shew ; and 


Old Age is ſo far from debarring us from, that 
; jp AS, it 
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it invites-and allures us to, rural Enjoyments. For 
where, in the Cloſe of Life, can we be more conve- 
niently warm'd by the bafking Sun, or the glowing, 
Hearth; or where, for Health, can we more purely. 
Taſte the Freſhneſs of the Stream, or enjoy the. 
Coolneſs of the Shade? 

Let others, therefore,. have their. Anas; thaw 
Horſes, their Spears, let them ply the Bat or. the. 
Racket, let them practiſe ſwimming, and racing, 
but: let them leave to us old Men our () Trick - 
track Table with a Box and Dice, out of all their 
Diverſions: and even that is a Matter of Indif- 
ference-to us, for it is ag for aA ——_ 
bappy without them. 
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. The Works of e 10 great De 

ef uſeful . you-would read them 

e Wl vith your uſual Attention, that, you may ſee 

„t large Encomiums he beſtows upon | Agri» 

„ culture in the Treatiſe which he entitles Occonomimsy 

nud which concerns the Management of Family- 1 

. Affairs. And, {to make you ſenſible he thought 1 

u Employment is ſo truly royal, as that of Agri- id 

a eulture) Socrates, in that Book, diſcourſing with 3 
o Cuskalus, tells him, that when Lyſunder the Lace. li , 
o Wl #monian, a Man of, conſummate Virtue, came to i 


Minds with Prefents from his Confederates; te — 
ie us the younger King of Perſia, a Prince diſtin- 9 
ae Suiſb'd by great Abilities, and a glorious Reign, 1 
ne mongſt many other Civilities and Marks of Po- 1 
\; leneſs eh he beſtowed on een. be ſhow's =o 


| (k) T; 161 track] I have vearar'd upon a Word 810 which 3 
ad My ſeem very modern, but, I remember the learned $ uf 1 
at le not only proved, that the Romans had ſuch a Game as Tricks =_- 
Track, or Back -Gammon, but has actually y giyen us, from the 
Antique, the Figure of one of thoſe T ables, 


8 3 | him 
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kim a Field; which was encloſed and planted with 
the greateſt Exactneſs. Lyſander immediately fell 
to admire the beautiful Taper of the Trees, the 
quincuncial Hedges, the Verdure of the -Lawng, 
che Neatnefs of the Walks, and the fragrant 
Odour that exhal'd from the Flowers. He then 
told Cyrus, that he not only admired the great In- 
duſtry, but the elegant Taſte in which every 
Thing was planned and proportioned. - Sir, (re- 
plied Cyrus to him) the whole was executed by me, 
the Plan and the Arrangement is all -my own, 
and many of the Trees you ſee growing, were 
Planted there by my o-ẽn Hands. We are told, 
that Zyſander, all this while, ſtood examining his 
Purple Robes, 'the fine Appearance of his Perſon, 
and his Perſian Dreſs, which was embroidered with 
Gul; and powder'd with Jewels; and then, Cyrus 

* (ſaid he) you may properly be term*d happy, 
4 becanſe your Virtue, is "pions to your 
* Farrane.””? 

Let old Men, therefore, enjoy this State of Life; 
for Age is no Impediment to our retaining, amidſt 
_ , ther Enjoyments, that of Agriculture to the laſt 
Breath of our Life, be it ever ſo long. It is ſaid 

that Marcus Valerius Corvinus lived to his hundreth 
Year, and that, after he grew very old, he lived 
in the Country and improv'd his Grounds. An 
Interval of forty-fix Years happened between his 
firſt and his ſixth Conſulſhip ; ſo that his Enjoy- 
ment of public Honours laſted as long as the Term 
which our Anceſtors aſſign'd for a Man to begin 
to grow elderly; and the latter Part of his Life 
was ſo much the more happy than the preceding, 

W that his Authority t and his Toi 
diminiſm d: 
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dminiſh'd: For Authority is the moſt glorious 
Character of Old Age. 

How great was the Authority of Lucius Cecilius 
Metellus? How great that of Atilius Calatinus, 
who was ſingle in this glorious Encomium? ©* That 
« many. Nations agreed, in his being the beſt Man of 
« bis Conntry.” You know the Lines to that 
Purpoſe which are engrav'd upon his Monument, 
That Man, therefore, in whoſe Praiſe all Mankind 
zreed, was entitled to bear great Authority. 
What a great Man did we ſee in Publius Craſſus ? 
What a great Man in Marcus Lepidus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Craſſus in the High-prieſthood ? Need 
[to mention Paulus or Africanus? Or ſhall I again 
ſpeak of Fabius Maximus? In all whom, not only 
their Speech, but their very Nod, carried with it 
Authority. Old Age, eſpecially honour'd Old 
Age, has in it, an Authority that is of more value 
than all the Pleaſures that Youth can enjoy. 

But you are to remember, that through the 
whole of what I have been ſaying, I ſpeak in the 
Praiſe only of that Old Age, that in Youth has 
laid a Foundation of Merit. Hence it was, that I 
once met with a general Applauſe, when I faid 
in Public, That wretched is that old Age, that 
requires the Protection of Words.” It is not gray 


Hairs, it is not Wrinkles, that procure Authority; 


it is the former Part of a Life ſpent in virtuous 
Purſuits, that enjoys the higheſt TERA) of 
Authority. 

Even Matters that appear. to be li ght and 
trifling carry with them Marks of Reloed:; ſuch 
as, the Circumſtances of having a Levee, of being 
follow'd after, of taking the Wall, of others 5 
ling ta ſalute you, of being waited upon to and 
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from your Houſe, and of being conſulted ; all 
which, in our, and in every other State, are moſt 0 
exactly perform'd according to the good or bad 
Principles of the People. We are told that Y. ! 
= - | the Lacedemonian, whom I mention'd but ] 
= - 3 little ago, uſed to ſay, that the moſt honourable ! 
. Reſidence of Old Age was at Lacedemon: for no n 
where has it greater Privileges, no where has 
ſ 
f 
[ 
fl 


2 


it greater Reſpect, paid it, than there. Nay, there 
is a Tradition handed down, that when ſome public 
5 Games were exhibiting at Atbens, an old Man 
N coming into the Theatre, could not, in all that 
great Aſſembly, get a Seat amongſt his own Coun- Ml ir 
trymen ; but when he came to the Place aflign'd IM B 
for the Lacedemonian Ambaſſadors to fit in, they WM © 
all of them aroſe, and made room for the old Ml P 
Man to fit down. This Action meeting with a WW tt 
loud Peal of Applauſe from the whole Aſſembly, I 
one of the Lacedemomians is ſaid to have obſerv'd, WM 
© That the Athenians knew what was right, but bi 
s neglected to practiſe it.“ ri 
We have, in our augural College, many noble Ml de 
Inftitutions; but one of? the beſt of them relates to MW th 
what I am now ſpeaking of, which is; that, accord - ¶ Je 
ing as a Man is advanced in Years, he has the 
Precedency of voting, or giving his Opinion. I is, 
And the elder Augur takes the Place, not only tre 
of thoſe who have been formerly in higher Poſts ¶ of 
than himſelf, but of thoſe who are, at the Time, a2 
actually inveſted with public Power. What ſen - Cc 
ſual Pleaſures, then, are to be compar'd with WW as. 
the Priyileges of Authority? And, whoever makes | af 
1 a right Uſe of them, ſeems to me to have gone with N M 
—_ - Applauſe through the Drama of Life, without flag Et 
1 ing like unfkiiful- Actors, | in its laſt Scenes. Wor 
But 
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But it has been ſaid that old Men are forever 


diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and inexorable, nay, if the 
Truth were known, covetous. too. But thoſe are 
Failings, not of their Age, but of their ſeveral 
Diſpoſitions. Sourneſs, however, and the other. 
Failings I have mention'd, have a plauſible, tho 
not a juſtifiable, Excuſe. For old Men think 
that they are deſpis'd, neglected and ſcoft at: Be- 
ſides every thing hurts a weakly Body: Yet even 
theſe Circumſtances, fit eaſy upon a Man whoſe 
Diſpoſition is ſweet, and whoſe Studies are vir- 
tuous. We ſee this Truth exemplified not only 
in Life, but in the Play of the Adelpti, where two 
Brothers are introduced: But how peeviſh is the 
one, and how polite the other. This is à true 
Picture of real Life; for every Man, no more 
than every Kind of Wine, does not improve by 


Tears. I love in Old Age Gravity, ſo that it be 


decent ;. as indeed every Thing elſe ought to be : 
but nothing can atone for Ill- Nature. As to Ava- 
rice, I don't underſtand what an old Man has to 
do with it ; for ſurely nothing can be more abſurd 
than for a .Man to lay in the more Proviſion for a 
Journey, the nearer he is to its End, 

XIX. The fourth Charge againſt old Age 


is, the Approach of Death, which greatly diſ- 


treſſes and diſquiets that Time of Life, becauſe 
of its near Neighbourhood to Old Age. What 


a wretched old Man muſt he be, who, in a long 


Courſe of Life has not learned to look upon Death, 


3a Thing that is to be deſpis'd ; for if it puts 


a final End to all Conſciouſneſs, it 1s a Matter of no 
Manner of Moment: but, if it leads us to an 
Eternity of Exiſtence, it is devoutly to be wiſh'd 
or: And it is certain, there can be no third State. 

What 
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17 What, then, have I to dread, if, after Death, 1 


ſhall. either not be miſerable, or be happy ? Mean 
while, can any one be ſo ſtupid, let him be ever 
ſo young, as to make himſelf ſure of living till 


the next Evening? For the Chances that a young 


Man has for dying are more than an old one has: 
Young Men are more apt to catch Diſeaſes: Their 
Sickneſs is more ſevere, and their Cure more ſlow. 
Few, therefore, arrive at Old Age, for, if they did, 
Life would be regulated to better Purpoſe, and 
with greater Prudence. For old Men are in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Senſe, of Reaſon, and good Conduct; 
and, were it not for them, there would be no ſuch 
Thing on Earth as Government. 
But to apply what I have ſaid to Death ready 


to ſeize us. Can you impute that. as a Reproach 


to Old Age, when you fee that it is in common 
to Youth ? IT have had Proofs not only in my own 
excellent Son, but in your Brothers, Scipio, whom 
the Public hop'd to ſee in the higheſt Offices of 
the State, that Death is the Lot of every Age 
A young Man, however, is in Hopes to live Jong; 
but an old Man has no Grounds for ſuch Hopes. 


But they are fooliſh Hopes. For what can be 


more ridiculous than to take Uncertainty for 
Certainty, and Falſchood for Truth ? 'An Old Man 
has no Grounds for hoping. Then his Condition 
is more eligible than that of the young Man; be- 
cauſe the one is in Poſſeſſion of what the other 


only hopes for. The latter wiſhes for Length of 


Days; the former enjoys it: And yet, immortal 
Gods! what is there that can be termed LrnoTs, 


even in the moſt Jengthen'd Life of Man? 


Suppoſing we have Reaſon to hope to live 
find 
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ind ĩt recorded, that one Argotbhonius at Cales reign 'd 
aghty Years, and lived a hundred and twenty. 
Now, I have no Notion that a Thing can be 
call d laſting after its Period is artiv d. For when 
ever that Period comes, there is an End of all that 
b laps'd; and nothing remains but what you 
have gain by a Life ſpent in Acts of Virtue 
ud Beneficence. Hours, Days, Months and 
Years fly away, the paſt Time never comes round 
gain; nor is it poſſible, to pry into the Future: 


Therefore every Man ought to be contented with 
the Period that is alotted to his Life. 


A Player is not, in order to gain Applauſe, to 
tin all the Characters of a Drama; it is fufficient 
7 WH if he is applauded in his own Part; nor is a wiſe 
h Wl Man to be active thro? all the Play of Life, till the 
n Wl Curtain is dropt. For though the Time of our 
Exiſtence is but ſhort, yet our Life may be long 
m enough for the Practice of the moral Duties; and 
f you ſurvive this active Part of Life, you are 
ö no more to grieve at its being over, than Huſband- 
8 men are to grieve that the Sweets of Spring are 
s. Wl paſt, and ſucceeded by the Summer and the Har- 
veſt. For the Spring is an Emblem of Youth, and 
diſplays the future Fruits and Flowers; the other 
Ages of Life are proper for reaping thoſe Fruits, 
and ſtoring them upin Yards and Granaries. 

Now, as I have already obſerv'd, the Fruits 
of Old Age conſiſt in the Remembrance and the 
Plenty of the good Things we have reap'd in the 
former Part of Life. As to good Things, what- 
ever is agreeable to Nature is ſuch; and can any 
Thing be more agreeable to Nature than that old 
Men ſhould dye ? But when young Men dye, it 
is becauſe Nature is over-f&wer'd in her Struggles 
and Efforts to ſave them. To me, therefore, the 


Death 
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Death of a young Man reſembles the Force of 
Fire over · power d by the Quantity of Water. 
Whereas Life goes out of old Men, as Heat na- 
turally departs, when the Fire is conſum'd to Aﬀaes, 
5 as Apples, when green require ſome Force 
to pluck them from the Tree, but when they 
are xipe and mellow'd, fall of themſelves, ah 
the Death of a young Man comes by Violence; 
and the Life of an old Man drops thro? Maturity. 
This Reflection is ſo pleaſing to me in this Voyage 
of Life, that, the nearer I approach to Death, 1 
think I ſee the Land and the Harbour that is to 
receive me after a long and tedious Navigation. 
XX. All. the other Stages of Life have their 
fixt Periods; but Old Age has none; and its beſt 
Character is, when we are able to act up to 
the Duties that attend it; but at the ſame Time 
to have a juſt Contempt for Death. From this 
it happens, that Old Age may be both more re- 
ſolute and better bottom'd than Youth. It was 
from this, that when the Tyrant . Piffratus de, 
manded to know of Solon what had animated him 
to oppoſe him with ſo much Boldneſs ? The latter 
anfwer'd OLp Ac. But the beſt Period of Old 
Age'is, when in the full Enjoyment of our Reaſon, 
and all our Senſes, Nature diſſolves the Work 
that her own Powers have produced. For as the 
Man. who has built a Ship knows beſt how to 
take it in Pieces, ſo Nature knows beſt how to 
undo what ſhe has put to together. Now; the Work 
that has been but lately join'd is taken afunder with 
great Difficulty, but when it grows old, it is 


eaſily unjointed. Therefore, old Men are neither 
to court with Eagerneſs, nor abandon thro' Whim, 
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»"Ppthagoras forbids us to quit our Poſt or Station 
of Life without the Orders of the Commander, 
wat is Gol, ho gave it us. It was finely and wiſe- 
ly ſaid by Selon; That he did not wiſh, his Death 
to be unaccompanied by che tender Feelings 


«2nd the Tears wa Friendſhip” meaning, that he 


defir'd to be dear to thoſe, he had lived amongſt. 
Ard yet I don't know, whether the Sentiment of 
Emin is not finer, when he ſays, Let none bewail 
nr dead, not aner my Tomb" with Tears. For he 
thinks, that Death is not to be bewail'd; when 
it is follow'd by Immortality. Now, the Pain 
of Death laſts but for- a very little while, and, 
w an old Man eſpecially, is next to nothing. 
As to what happens after Death, we either have 
0 Conſeiouſneſs at all, or if we have, it is ſuch as 
sdefireable; But, even from our Youth, we ought 
td-be/ accuſtomed to look upon Death as a Thing 


ein n -of Mind. For, we ate 
certain of once dying, but we are uncertain as to 
the Time, whether it may not be this very Day. 
How, therefore, it may be ſaid, can a Man enjoy 


burly Apprehenſions of Death? But this Point 


reflect upon Lucius Brutus, wh died for che De- 
lverance of his Country ; Upon the two Hecii, 
who, on . Horſe-back, voluntarily plung' d into 
Death: Upon Regulus, who returned to a painful 


made to an Enemy: Upon the two Sapiones, who, 
with their lifeleſs Bodies made a Bulwark for their 
Country againſt the (Carthegenians : Upon your 
Uncle Paulus, who, by his Blood, endeavour'd to 

'_ waſh 
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that is to be.” deſpis'd ; for, otherwiſe, vr never 


hunſelf calmly and ſedately when he is under the 


vill require no very long Diſcuſſion, when we 


Death, rather than not keep the Promiſe he had 
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waſh out the reproachful Raſhneſs of his Colleague 
at the Battle of Came: Upon Marcus Marcellus, 
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whoſe lifeleſs Body, à moſt implacable Enemy 
would not ſuffer. to be without the-'Honours 0 
an Interment. Nay, (as 1 have ſhewn in my Book 
of Antiquities) upon our very common Men, 
who have, in whole Legions, often undauntedly and 
chearfully marched to thoſe Poſts from which they 
were ſure never to return. If, therefore, young 
Men, not only without Learning, but without 
Converſation, deſpiſe ſhall Aeris when both 
learned and old, dread it ¹ 
It is my firm Opinion, thr a Satiety of Enicy 

ments: creates in Man a Satiety in living. Child: 
hood has its proper Amuſements; but do we fee, 
that thoſe Amuſements” are follow'd by young 
Men? Theſe too have their Diverſions; but with- 
out their being coveted by thoſe of riper Years, 
or what we call the Middle - aged. The latter have 
their Purſuits; but they leave them off when 
they come to be old Men: They too have their 
Emoytnents, but they are the laſt that Nature 
capable to /purſue. Therefore, as the Enjoy- 
ments of all the former Parts of our Life fall 6f, 
ſo do thoſe of Old Age, and when that happens, 
Nature having nothing farther” to ' deſire, points 
out the proper Pauſe for Death to ente. 
XXI. And here, I can ſee no Reaſon why | 
may not venture to communicate to you my own 
Sentiments of Death, for the nearer 1 approach it it 
Tean' fee it the more diftintly. 

Now, my Scipio, and you, my Lalius, in my 
Opinion, that thoſe great Men, and my deareſt 


Trends, your Fathers, are now alive and enjoying 
that 
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that Kind of Life, which alone deſerves the Name of 
Life. Becauſe, while we are clogg'd with theſe 
Fetters of Fleſh and Blood, we are ty'd down to 
perform certain neceſſary Rotation of Duty, and 
that too, attended with great Difficulty. For a 
heaven-born Mind is, here, degraded from its 
fblime Manſion, and faſtened, as it were, to the 


Earth, that Enemy to its divine immortal Na- 


ture. But, in my Opinion, (7) the Gods have 
prinkled thro” Mankind immortal Souls to be 
0 Guardians of the Earth; and by contem- 
flating the Order of the heavenly Bodies, to 
mitate them in the Economy and Regularity of 
heir Lives. Nor am I induced to this Belief, only 
by Reflection and Reaſoning, but by the Opinions 
of the moſt ſublime Philoſophers. ,_ 


L have heard, that Pythagoras Ad his F ollowers, 


they were formerly term'd Talian Philoſophers, 
tever had the leaſt Doubt, but that our Souls 
ae, Emanations from the Univer/al Mind, I re- 
ceiy d a farther Conviction of this Truth from 
the Diſcourſe, which Socrates, (who, by the Oracle 
of. Apollo, was held to be the wiſeſt of all Man; 
kind) made upon the Immortality of the Soul, 
the laſt Day of his Life. In ſhort, this Opinion, 
this Conviction, ariſes within me from my reflect- 
bg, that conſidering the mighty Quickneſs with 
vhich the kuman Soul is endow'd, its vaſt Re- 


I [) Orig. Sed credo Deos immortales Tparſifſe Ani mos in Corpora 
luma na. 3 the Senſe, in which 1 have tranſlated this 
ralage, will be thought very uncommon. and perhaps whim- 
ical ; but I cannot think, from the Word Harfe, that Cicero 


mended the Word immrtales to be join'd to Deos, but to 
nos. 


collection 


vo were ſo near being our Countrymen, that 
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collection 2.48" paſt, * and Proviſion for future, 
Events ; the Variety of the Arts, and the Im. 
Portance of the Sciences it poſſeſſes, with all it 
numerous Inventions ; I ſay, conſidering all this, it 
is impoſſible for that Nature, that is the Recep. 
tacle of ſo many different Properties, to be Mortal 


8 * * . 


Add to this, that the Soul is never at Reſt, and 
as it had no Beginning of Motion, becauſe it i; 
Telf- -impulſive, ſo it can have no End of Motion, 
becauſe it never can abandon its own Properties 
and as its Nature is ſimple, without being mix 
with ought that is unequal, or unlike to elf, i 
therefore is not (m) diſcerpible, and conſequently; is 
not periſhable, (n). And it is a ſtrong Argument 
that the Souls of Men have generally Conſci- 
ouſneſs before they exiſt in their Bodies, that when 
they are Boys, and learning the difficult An, 
they ſo quickly. take in an infinite Number of 
Things. that they do not ſeem then firſt to lean 
them, but to recollect and to remember them: 
XXII. Thus far our Favourite Plato. But 


when Xenophon brings in his Cyrus. upon his Death: 
Bed, he ſpeaks as follows. Think not, ny 
is moſt illuſtrious Sons, that, when 1 ſhall de- 


(=) The Hints of our Author in this noble Diſquiſition ad- 
mit of Improvement. For the Indiſcerpibility of the Soul ii 
inſeparable from its Exiſtence, becauſe if it is di/cerpib/e, each 
Particle into which it is divided muſt be endow'd with the {ame 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs, which is abſurd to ſuppoſe, and 3 
Contradiction in Terms. Now if it is not 45/cerpible, it is not 
material, becauſe Matter is diſcerpible or diviſible ap ln. 
FINITUM. 

(n) Perifbable] See the preceding Note. This Paſſage is 
Plain Evidence that Cicero or Cato, in whoſe Perſon we are to 
ſuppoſe Cicero here to ipeak, look'd upon Diviſibility to be an 


inſeparable Property of Matter; and, that if the Soul is nt 


? pu 


material, it is immortal. 
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& part Fre you; I ſhall be a Non-Exisrexcz 


« or Non-ExnTrTy. For while I was with you, 
«ye ſaw not my Soul; but ye knew; from my 

my Actions, that it reſided in this Body: Believe 
«ye therefore, that it ſtill exiſts; though you per- 
i ceive it not. The honourable Memorials of il- 
5 luſtrious Perſons never would have ſurviv'd them 


% had the Operations of their Souls contributed 


* nothing towards perpetuating their Memories. 
For my Part, never can I be perſwaded that the 
« Soul, which while ſhe animates the mortal 
« Body is alive; but that as ſoon as ſhe leaves it; 
4 ſhe periſhes. Neither can I think, that the 
© Soul loſes all Conſciouſneſs when ſhe leaves 
the unconſcious Body; but, I think, that when 
* ſhe is freed from all Communication with the 


Body, that ſhe then begins to become pure; 


*{elf-colle&ted; and truly knowing. Now, as 
©the Nature of Man is ended by Death, all the 


conſtituent Parts of it are plainly ſeen to be 


* reſolved into ſuch or ſuch Matter, according 


to the Principles from which they ſprung ; but 
* the Soul nevef appears either when ſhe is vow 


© the Body, or when ſhe leaves it. 


„Tou will allow that nothing is ſo like to 


* Death as Sleep is; now, the Souls of, thoſe 

who ſleep, inconteſtibly manifeſt their own di- 
* vine Original, for when they are unbent and at 
large they ſee many Futurities; thereby in- 
* timatinhg, 
freed from the Clogs 


44 ye 


(o) This Senſe] Our Author's Commentator Grandes has 
been very ſevere upon him for this Paſſage, and accuſes bim not 
ly of having — N to the Words of * 

whic 


—_— 


what the Soul will be, once it is 
of Fleſh and Blood. If. 
"this, then, is the Caſe, in (o) this Senſe, do 
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e venerate me as an immortal Being. But if 
« 3 Soul is to periſn together with the Body, yet 


« ſtill, out of Reſpect to the Gods, who pro- 


4 tect and govern, all this beautiful Syſtem of 


Nature, yer ought to have a pious and an in- 
ce, violable Regard for my Memory.” | 
Such were the Sentiments of Cyrus when dying, 
now, if you pleaſe, I will give you my own. 
XXIII. No Man, Scipio, ſhall ever perſwade 
me, that either Paulus, your Father, or your two 
Grand-Fathers, Paullus and Africanas, or the Fa- 


ther, or the Uncle of Africanus, or many other ex- 
cellent Perſons, whom I need not mention, would 


have perform'd ſo many Exploits, that were to 
deſcend to Poſterity, had they not, in their own 
Minds, been convinced, that they had an Intereſt 
in Poſterity, and that-(p) they were to ſuperintend 
its Actions. Do you imagine that I (for I muſt be 
indulg'd in a little of an old Man's Boaſting) 


would have undertaken ſo many Toils by Day 


and by Night, at home and abroad, did. I think 


that the Period of my Glory was to be the ſame 


with that of my. Life ? Would it not have been 
wiſer in me to have paſs'd my Days in Eaſe and 
Retirement without Stir and without Struggle? 


which he is tranſlating, but of a groſs Abſurdity in making 
Cyrus, the moſt modeſt of all Mankind, ridiculouſly ordering 
his Sons ro worſhip him as a God. As to the Original Greek 
it runs thus; Kai rn n boys XaT&108 waver MObseTE, & &yw Moα⁰E:: 
In Enghih; And ye, worſhipping my Soul, do as I defire. Now | 
can by no Means ſee either the Impropriety, or the Abſurdity 


, which Grewius here charges upon Cicero. _ Cyrus has been all 
2 inculcating the Divinity of the Soul, and if it is divine 
efires bis Sons (Sic) in that Senſe to venerate him The, 


> e is, the Commentator over-Jook'd that material Particle, 
"_— which the Paſſage had indeed been improper and abſurd. 


) L have ventur'd to throw in two or three Words of my 
on to make we $ * _Y more plain here, 


But, 


8 


r 
, 
7 
0 
: 
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But) I know not how, my ſoaring Soul, always 


vok d upon Poſterity in ſuch a Light as if ſhe 


ns not to enjoy real Liſe till ſhe had left the 
Body : And indeed were not our Souls immortal, 
ever would it happen, that the Souls of the beſt 


24 


of Men ſhould always be the moſt. paſſionate after 


m Immortality of Glory. 


pid he is, he is the more d iſturb'd by Death. 
ire you not then ſenſible that the Mind, which 


dating View, perceives that it is go.ing to a better 
Flice ; which the dull Eye of more Olunted Rea- 
bn cannot diſcern? For my own Part, I am tran- 
horted with the Hopes of again ſec'ing your 
ahers, whom, in Life I honour'd and Lelov'd: 

And I pant to meet not only with thoſe vvhom 1 
we deen acquainted with in Life, but with thoſe 
if whom 1 have heard, of whom J have read, and 
f whom I myſelf have written. It would be indeed * 
[maſterful Power that ſhould hinder my Journey 
them, even though it ſhould again grind me 


boon of going at this my Age into ſecond Child- 


ing Poſt juſt as I have run round the Courſe. 


0 And yet I have no Mind to complain, 


SIS? _ _livd 


You' ſee that the wiſer a Man is, he goes 5 
Ile greater Calmneſs out of Life, and the more 


che moſt comprehenſive and che moſt pene- 


ito * Youth. Nay, ſhould a God give me the 


00d, and of puling in the "Cradle, yet would 1 
ect it : For I have no Notion of beginning anew 
Race I have finiſh'd, or being ſet back to the 


Can any Man think that the Pleaſures over- 7 


1:29 the Toils of Living! ? But ſuppoſing they | 
Wo; yer till Pleaſures will eloy and they muſt | | 


8 many learned Men have done,) of Life; nei- 
T * I repent that I have liv'a, becauſe I have 


4 ad uac aL iz lc. las... at . ke Lack io. - it OA; 
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liv'd ſo as to anſwer Life s Purpoſes; And J leave 


it, not as I would do my Home, but as I would 


an Inn: For Nature gave it to us not as our own 


Dwelling, but our Lodging F'lace. 


O glorious, Day! when { ſhall arrive at that 
divine Senate and Societ'y of departed Spirits; 


, 


when TI ſhall bid adieu to the Buſtle and Polu- 


tion of this World. Then I will repair not only 
to the great Men I Haye mention'd, but to my 
Cato, to my Son, a Man never exceeded by any 
either in the Goo {neſs of his Heart or the Ex. 
cellency of his Morals. His Body I burnt, thel 


old Hands () perform'd for bim the Duties, which, 


be ought to hav . paid to me. Yet, did not his Soul 
forſake me? No, it is ſtill looking back upon his 
Father, and, he aſſuredly inhabits thoſe Manſions 
to which Fe knew I would follow him. If I ſeem 
to. bear ny Loſs with Fortitude, it is not becauſe 
I am indifferent about it, but becauſe I comfort 
myſe F with Thoughts that we ſhall not long be 
ſep” arated from one another. 

Scipio, it is by thoſe Means, char Old Age 
is lightſome to me, a Matter, which you have 


' ſaid, you and Lælius uſe to admire. Nay, it is 


ſo far from being a Trouble, that it is a Pleaſure, 
to me. As to my Opinion, that the Souls of Men 
are immortal, if it is a Miſtake, it is Miſtake 
of the moſt pleaſing Nature; and never, while 
I breathe, ſhall I be willing to be cur'd of an 
Impoſition that gives me ſo much Delight. But 
if, as ſome minute Philoſophers hold, all con- 


ſciouſneſs is at an End with Life, I ſhall not be 


7 a) The Words in Italics are Part of the Taſcriptions that 
were pu upon thoſe. Monuments was 1 1 8 1 for 


e ildren. 
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afraid of being laught at by the dead Philoſophers. 
But ſuppoſing we are not to be immortal, yet a 
Man ought” to wiſh to leave the World at the 
proper Time. For Nature, as ſhe Preſcribes 


like the winding up of a Play, winds up our Life, 
the Tireſomneſs of which we ought to avoid, eſpe- 
cally if we are ſatiated with Living. I have, now, 
oven you my Sentiments concerning Old Age, 
which, I wiſh you may arrive, that you may 
uye Experience or that which you have heard 
om me. 


End of the Dialogue concerning Orp Act; 


pot EET FIT rp: = 


Bounds to every Thing elle, has likewiſe preſcri- 
bed a Period for our Living. Now Old Age, 
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could, or was permitted, I never departed fro 


the old Man's Side. This gave me an Oppor 
tunity of committing to Memory many of hi 
learned Diſfertations, and likewiſe many of bi (a, 
pithy, pat, Sayings; and * that Knowledge I ten. 


endea 


HIS oF 
| L MA L I U ; 8, tion 
Being a Cox rERENCR, concerning caliot 

with 
FRIENDSHIPE:: 
4 
" Adaref to Titus Pouroxius Arricus. "A 
INTRODUCTION. me 
| = ; * 
: UINTUS MUCTUS, the Au ie k 
l gur, uſed, with greater Read. vu 

N } neſs. and good Humour, to tel up, 

l many Particulars concerning hi ef A 

TR Father-in-Law Lælius, whom in fev 

94 all his Diſcourſe he "conſtant! com! 

averred to be a wiſe Man. Follf 1 ti 

| my Part, I was introduced, after I had take ny 


upon me the "manly Gown, to this ſame Mucius by 
my Father, in ſuch a Manner, that, as far 26 


: 
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endeavoured to improve myſelf in Learning. Up- 

on his Death I applied myſelf to Scævola, the Pon- 

ul; a Man, who, I will be bold to ſay, had not 

his Equal in our State, either for Abilities or Ho- 

neſty. But I ſhall ſpeak of him nee at 

preſent, T return to the Augur. 

It often happen'd ke fell upon a Topic that was 
then in every one's Mouth, and once. in particular 
| remember, while, as uſual, he was ſitting in his 
Elbow-Chair, with nobody by but myſelf and a 
rery few of his greateſt Intimates ; for you, my 
Friend, Atticus, muſt remember both the Admira - 
ton and Complaints of the Public upon that Oc- 
cation, and the rather becauſe you was intimate 
mth (a) Publius Sulpicius, when, being Tribune 
of the Commons, he commenc'd a deadly Enmi- 
ty againſt Quintus Pompeius, who was the Conſul, 
nd with whom Sulpicius had before liv'd in the 
moſt friendly and affectionate Manner. 

Upon this Occaſion, therefore, Scævola, when 
be happen'd to mention that Matter, repeated 
uus a Diſcourſe of Lælius, concerning Fu 1zwD - 
lp, which paſt between him, and Cazus the Son 
of Marcus, Fannius, another of his Sons-in-Law, - 
a few Days after the Death of Africanus. I have 
committed. to Memory the Sentiments contain'd 
in that Diſcourſe, and have digeſted them to 
my own liking in this Treatiſe concerning Friend- 
kg; in ſuch a Manner that I have brought them 
in as really converſing together, that I may the 
more eaſily get rid of the Troubleſome Imple- 
yes of I ſaid, and be aid; you are therefore to 


| 
z 


(a ) Sulpicius] For thę Chara&er and Fate of this great Man 
ſee our Author d; Or alert, particu: 'arly p. 344. of my Tranſla- 
ln, 


1 | T4: imagine 
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imagine them to be actually Pale and 4 
upon a Conyerſation. 


For as you often have importuned me to write 


; ſomewhat concerning Friendſhip, the Subject to 


me appeared both worthy to be known by all 
Mankind, and ſuitable to the Affection ſubſiſting 
between us. It was, therefore, with Pleaſure, that 
'T laid hold of your Entreaties to be the Means 
of inſtructing many. But, as in the Treatiſe en. 
titled Caro Major, which, I addreſſed to you con- 
cerning Ol D Ac, I introduced the Diſcourſe 
of Cato when an old Man, becauſe. I could find 
no Perſon more proper for delivering his Senti- 
ments concerning Old Age, than the Man, who 
had long been ald, and- even in Old Age diſtin: 
guiſhed himſelf above all his Country-Men. In 
like- Manner, having been informed by our Pre- 
deceſſors of the memorable Friendſhip, between 


Caius Lelius and Publius Scipio, Lælius appeared 


to me to be a proper Character for delivering thoſe 
Sentiments concerning F riendſhip, which Scevol 
remembered he had made Uſe of. Now this Kind 


of Converſation, which is introduced under the 


Sanction of Men, both old, and eminent, is, | 


know not how, of greater Weight than any apo- 
ther. Nay, when I read my own Compoſition, 
I am ſometimes affected in ſuch a Manner, that 
I actually do not think, it is myſelf, but Cato, that 
is ſpeaking, But, as on that Occaſion I introduced 
an Old Man diſcourſing on Old Age, fo I, as the 
moſt affectionate of Friends, have addreſſed to 2 
Friend, this Treatiſe concerning F riendſhip. Up- 
on the former Occaſion, I brought in Cato, as a 
Speaker, few of that Age having lived longer, 
and none Wit!, greater Glory. Now, I introduce 
Lelius 


2 8 S8 Herr. 


OY 
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fals, but by your Knowledge and Learning; not 


5 og 
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; the wiſe, the confeſſedly wiſe Lalius, the 


Man whoſe characteriſtic, was Friendſhip, diſcour- 
ing of Friendſhip, For a Moment, then, my 


Friend, loſe Sight of me, and imagine you are 


hearing Lælius ſpeaking in Perſon. Caius Fannius, 


and Qurntus Mucius, after the Death of Africanus, 


come to their Father- in-Law. They enter upon a 
Diſcourſe: The whole Purport of which, is con- 
cerning Friendſhip, and Lelius is the Reſpondent, 
but you'T ſhall be params Judge of the Matter. 


0 N. " E KR E . E. 


Faxurvs Mvecros, Lets. 


u. Pawniys, J agree with you, Lælius, Sund 
was there a better, never was there a brighter Man, 
than Africanus. But you ought to reflect that the 
Eye of the Public is now fixed upon you, that 
they both pronounce and think you to be the 


only Man poſſeſſed of Wiſdom, The ſame was the 


Character given to Marcus Cato. We know too, 
that the Epithet of Wiſe, was likewiſe given by our 
Forefather to Lucius Attilius, but, to both for diffe- 


rent Reaſons. To Aitilius, becauſe of his allowed 1 


Skill in the Conſtitution of our State; To Cato, 
becauſe of his Accompliſhments in many different 
Branches of Knowledge; he was famous for his wiſe 
Proviſions, for his reſolute Conduct, and ſmart An- 
ſwers both in the Senate and in the Forum. For 
this Reaſon, when he was old he obtained the 
Epithet of Wiſe, by Way of Sur- name; but 
you are allowed to be wiſe in another Senſe. 
For you are ſo not only by your Nature and Mo- 


in 
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in the Senſe, in which the 3 uſe n Word, | 
8 but in the Accepts 


Man.” As to them ws e UA the 1 
WISE Mex, they who examine into Matters criti- 
cally, think they ought not to be reckoned in the 
Number of the Wiſe.” We have heard of a wiſe 
Man at Athens, who, by the Oracle of Apollo, was 


acudged to be the wiſeſt of Mankind. Now the 


Public think, that the Character of your Wiſdom 
is, that you never look for any Thing farther than 


into your own Breaſt, and that you think Virtue 


to be ſuperior to all Contingencies, that can hap- 
pen to Mankind. Therefore, the Public enquires 


of me, and of you too, Scevola, I ſuppoſe, in what 


Manner, you bear the Death of Africanus, and 
the rather, becauſe, on the fourth of the Month, 
when, as Augurs, we came to the Garden of Decius 
Brutus, the Augur, to compare Notes together, 
as uſual, you was not preſent, though always be- 
fore you had been a moſt punctual Obſerver of 
that Day, and the conſtant Attendant opgn that 


Duty. 


Scvol A. The Public, Lelius, indeed are very 


; inquiſkive concerning the Matters: that Fannius has 


mention'd. The Anſwer, 1 make is, that I obſerv'd 
you to bear with Decency, the Stroke you have re- 
ceiv'd by the Death of that beſt of Men and deareſt 


of Friends; but that it was impoſſible for one, affec- 


tionate and tender as you are by Nature, not to 
be touch'd. As to your being abſent from our 
College, on the fourth, that you was prevented 
not by your Sorrows, but by your Indiſpoſition. 
Llius. Your Apology, Scævola, is both pru- 
dent and true; for 1 do not think myſelf at Li- 


berty 
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berty, if Lam in Health, to abſent myſelf, through 
any Affliction that may happen to me, from the 
Duty which I have always attended; nor do 1 
conceive, that any Accident can put a Man of 
Reſolution under the eee of Ty in any 
Point of his Dutʒ. 42 

As to you, Fannius, your ee me 
upon what I neither am conſcious of poſſeſſing, nor 
deſirous of being thought to poſſeſs, is talking like 
a Friend. But, in my Opinion, you form a Wrong 
Judgment of Cato. For either no Man (which 1 
believe to be the Truth) ever was wiſe, or if ever 
Man was wiſe, Cato was that Man. I ſhall not 
mention his other Merits; but how did he bear 
the Death of his Son? I remember Paullus, I ſaw w 
Callus, under the ſame Affliction; but their Sons 
were Boys; the Son that Cato loſt, was 4 Man, 
an accompliſh'd, a valuable, Man. Tou are, 
therefore, to be cautious of preferring to Cato, even 
the Man whom, you ſay, Apollo pronounced to be 
the wiſeſt of Mankind, - For the Glory of the one 
lies in Words, that of the other in Actions (6): 
As to myſelf, ſince I have now an Opportunity 
of talking to you both, you are to take mY Sen- 
timents as follow. 

III. Wiſe Men, if they —— may zug 5 
ther I ſhould be in the right, if I were to deny that 
I am affected with the Death of Scipio z be that as 


(b ) Action,] Orig. Hujus enim Fucta, illins 22 lrilontur. ; 
This is either a wrong Reading, or a wrong Sentiment, or I 
don't underſtand it Socrates, is as celebrated for the active 
and practical, as for the ſedentary or the ſpeculative, Virtues; . 
and he cloſed a Life, which was ſpent in figating for, as well 
as in inſtructing his Country, with a Death for which there is 
no Parallel in the Roman Hiſtory ; ſo that in whatever Light 


we conſider him, his Character is far 1 to that of 
Cats, G 


it 
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it will, I know if 1 did, I ſhould tell a Falſhood. 


Never, I believe, will, nay, never can Man feel 
what I feel, from the Loſs of ſo dear a Friend : 


This Aſſertion is not too bold; and yet, I ftand 


not in Need of Medicine for my Sorrows. For 1 
chiefly comfort myſelf with — Thought, that J 


am free from that Miſtake, which generally tor- 


ments others upon the Death of their Friends. 
For, I do not think that Scipio has met with any 
Diſaſter. The Misfortune, if any, is mine, and 


mine only; now, when a Man is deeply afflicted 


with his own Loſs,” he gives Proofs of his Af- 
fection, not for his Friend, but for himſelf. As 


to my Friend, who can deny that he has finiſh'd his 
Life with Glory? Immortality on Eärth is what he 
never thought of ; but is there a Wiſh that ought to 
enter the Heart of Man, which he did not obtain? 


When he grew up to be a Youth, his matchleſs 
Virtues outſtrip'd the high ' Expectations which 
his Fellow-Citizens had conceiv'd. of him when 
4 Boy. Twice did he obtain the Conſulſhip before 
he once aſk'd for it; the firſt Time before he 


| he was qualified by Law to bear it; the ſecond, 


when indeed he was qualified by his Age, but when 
it was almoſt too late for his Country. By his ut- 
terly deſtroying (c) two Cities, the moſt invete- 
rate Enemies of this State, he not only put an End 
to the then preſent, but has prevented future, 


Wars. Shall I touch upon the Sweetneſs of his 
— Manners; of his Affection for his Mother? Of 


his Generoſity towards his Siſters? Of his Kind- 
neſs to his Dependents; and his Juſtice towards 
all Mankind? All theſe are Circumſtances known 


(© Vide Carthage and Numentig. 
„„ ta 


to yourſelves ; while the public Sorrow expreſſed 


Country. Could ſuch a Man be benefited by the 
Acceſſion of a few Tears? For tho' Old Age 
may not indeed be burthenſome, as I remember 
Cato prov'd to Scipio, and me in a Converſation 
we held together the Vear before his Death, yet 


ſtill it takes away the rs wich Scipio poſſeſt 


when he dyed. 


Such, ee, was his Life, that it could re- 


ceive no Addition from Fortune, or from Glory. 
And the Quickneſs of his Death took from it its 
Pain (d). As to the Occaſion of it, I am tender 


ue Yet this I will be bold to ſay, that of all 


the many glad and glorious Days, which' Publius 
Sapio ſaw in his Life-Time, the moſt glorious 


was the Day before his Death, when, upon the 
breaking up of the Senate, he was attended home, 


in the Evening, by the conſcript Fathers of the 
Senate, by the Allies of Rome, and the People 
of - Italy : So that now being upon the Summit of 


Glory, he may be faid to have mounted to the 


immortal Gods, rather than to deſcend to the 


Grave. For, I can by no Means agree with the 


new broach'd Doctrine, that our Souls periſh with 
our Bodies, and that Death puts an End to all Con- 
ſciouſneſs. 

IV. I am more inclinable to the Opinion of the 
Antients; Firſt of our own Anceſtors, who have 


Inſtitution that would of itſelf have been abſurd, 


{d ) The 8 of his Death were very 1 ; 
for he was found dead in his Bed, with Marks about his Neck 


Lib, 2. C. 4. 
had 
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at his Burial is a Proof how dear he was to his 


of ſpeaking of it, but you perceive what the Public 


inſtituted ſuch religious Rites. for the Dead; an 


of his having been privately ſtrangled. See Valleius Paterculus,- 


- — : -: eddie R = 
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J they been of Opinion, that the Dead can 0 
no Concern in ſuch Things. Secondly, of the 
— Inhabitants of this Country, who, by their 
Inſtitutions and Precepts, improved the greater 
Greece; a Country that then flouriſn'd, tho* now 
it has loſt its Name. Laſtly, of the Philoſopher. 

whom the Oracle of Apollo declared to be the 
wiſeſt of Mankind, who did not, like moſt other 
Philoſophers, hold ſometimes one, and ſometimes 
another, and a contrary, Opinion, but always inva- 
riably maintain'd, that the Souls of Men are divine, 


and that the Soul of every good and juſt Perſon has 
> ready, and a quick, Pallage 1 into Ss as ſoon 
as it leaves the Body. 


Scipio was of the ſame Opinions ad diſcover'd 


à Preſenſation of the Truth of it in the Com- 


pany of Pbilus, of Manlius, and ſeveral other 
Perſons (and you Scævola amongſt the Reſt came 
along with me,) when ſometime before his Death, 
he diſcours d for three Days upon Government; 


the latter Part of which Diſcourſe related, almoſt 


wholly, to the Immortality of the Soul; which, he 


ſaid, he thought he learned of the former Africanus, 
in his Sleep. If this is the Caſe, and if the Souls of 


the wiſeſt and juſteſt Men have the eafieſt Paſſage 
from the Fetters, and Clogs of the Body, what 
Soul can we conceive to have had an eaſier Paſſage 
from this Life than that of Scipio ? It would, there-- 
fore, ſeem the Effects rather of Hatred than 
of Friendſhip ſhould I grieve at a Conſummation 
of this Kind. But, if the other Opinion is the 
trueſt, that the Soul periſhes along with the Body, 
and that there is then an End of all Conſciouſ- 
neſs; then, as there is in Death nothing that 1s 
good, .it muſt follow, there can be nothing that 


1s 
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5 evil. For, when Conſciouſneſs is gone, a Man . 


s the ſame as if he never had exiſted ; and yet 
ve are glad, and this STATE, while it is a STATES 


hall ever | rejoice, that ſuch. a * as Sapis 
elite. 

His latter End, je Pd was, as «1 Laid before, 
happy 3 but it fares worſe with me; for. it had 
been more fitting, as I came into the World be- 
bre him, that I ſhould have left it before him too: 
Yet ſuch is my Enjoyment of the Remembrance 
our. Friendſhip, that I think my Life has been 
happy, becauſe I lived with Scipio. In our public. 
Concerns we were ,join'd together, we were the 
fame in our private, at Home and abroad, we 
had one common Dwelling, and what gives to 
friendſhip its full Powers, our Inclinations, our 
Studies, and our Sentiments, exactly correſponded. 
[have not, therefore, ſo much Delight in reflecting 
pon that Reputation for Wiſdom, which Fannius 
has juſt now mention'd, (and the leſs as it is built 
upon a miſtaken Notion) than I have, in the 
Hopes, that the Memory of our Friendſhip will 
be eternal. This I have the more at Heart, be- 
cauſe all Ages paſt have ſcarcely produc'd three, 
or at moſt four, Pairs of Friends; and I am in 
Hopes, inthat ReſpeR, that the Friendſhip between _ 
apo and Lælius will be known to all is 
Generations. 

Faxxlus. It cannot, Lælius, * otherwiſe 3 15 
but as you have mentioned the Subject of Friend- 
ſhip, and as we are now at Leiſure, you will do. 
what will be very agreeable to me, and 1 hope to 
geævala likewiſe, if in your uſual Manner of diſ- 
cuſſing other Points which you are conſulted upon, 
ou will diſcourſe to us of Friendſhip, that Was 

Wil 
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take it to be; nn Rules are to be laid down 
_ for = 

"*Scavora. Your Evinpliants will ſingularly 
oblige me likewiſe ; and Fannius has prevented 
me in the very Requeſt I defign'd to make; you 
will, therefore, do both of us a very great Favour 
if you comply. 

V. L=11vs. For my Part, 1 have no ObjeRion 
but my own Inſufficiency: For it is a noble Sub- 
ject, and as Fannius obſerves, we are now at Lei- 
ſure. But who am I? What are my Abilitics? 

It is peculiar to the learned, even to the learned 

amongſt the Greeks, to ſet before them a Subject 
for their diſcuſſing off-hand. The Undertaking 
is weighty, and requires no ſmall Practice in 
ſpeaking. Therefore, as to any ſet Diſcourſe con- 
cerning F riendſhip, I refer you, to thoſe whoſe 
Buſineſs lies in ſuch Diſcourſes; all J can do is to 
exhort you to prefer Friendſhip to all human Con- 
ſiderations. For nothing is ſo agreeable as it 


is to the Nature of Man, nothing is ſo fitted for 


a State either of Proſperity or Adverſity. 
I muſt, however, premiſe it as my Opinion, 
that no F riendſhip can ſubſiſt but amongſt the 
good. And yet I am not fo tender upon this 
Point, as thoſe Diſputants are who refine away 
even common Senſe in their Diſcourſes : For they 
tell you, that none but a wiſe Man can be a good 
Man. With all my Heart. But then they give 
you ſuch a Definition of Wiſdom as no mortal 
Man ever yet attain'd to. For my Part, I ſhall pay 
regard to nothing but what is uſual, and practi- 
cable, in Life, without minding what is fictitious, 


or what is rather to be wiſt'd than hop'd for. 
« Never 


will give us your Sentiments upon it, what yoj 
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Never ſhall I ſay; that Caius Fabricius, Mamius Cur . 


flu or Titus Coruncenius,whom our Anceſtors look'd 
upon as wiſe Men, ever came up to that, which 
moſe Gentlemen propoſe as the Standard of Wiſ⸗ 
dom. They are, therefore, welcome to their un- 
amiable; puzzling, Definition of Wiſdom ; all 1 
want is, that they will allow the Perſons, I have 
named, to have been good Men; No, they won't 
ſo much as allow that, and they deny that any but 
à wiſe Man ean deſerve that Appellation. 

Let us then tread the beaten Road of com- 
mon Senſe; The Men whoſe Conduct and Life 
is ſuch as to give Proofs of their Honour, their 
Integrity, their Affability and Generoſity; of their 
being without Ambition, without Luſt of any 


Kind, without Preſumption, while at the ſame 


Time, like the Men I have named, their Reſolu- 


tion is invincible z ſuch Men, I ſay, we may 


venture to call, what they are eſteem'd to be, 


coop” Mex; becauſe, as far as Men can, they 


follow Nature, the moſt excellent Directreſs of a 
virtuous Life. For, in my Opinion, by the Te- 
nure of our Exiſtence we are born to a eertain Kind 


of Society, which is more and more binding in 


Proportion as we approach to one another. For 
this Reaſon, dur Fellow- Citizens are preferable to 
Foreigners; our Kinſmen to Aliens. Nature, 
has endow'd us with Friendſhip for our Blood-Re- 
lations but it is of à Kind not ſufficiently ſtable. 
True Friendſhip; has this Advantage over Kindred, 
that Affection may be ſeparated from Kindred, 
but ic cannot from Friendſhip ; for, take Affection 
away, you take away the Name of Friendſhip, but 


hot of Kindred, But we may judge of the Value 


of F riendſhip from this Conſideration, that in all 
U that 
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chat unbounded A ſſociation of the human Species 


which Nature herſelf has knit together, Friendſhip 
is compendiſed, and contracted into ſuch narrow 
Bounds, that all Endearment ſubſiſts between Boy 
or amongſt a very few, Perſons, 

VI. Now Friendſhip is nothing, but the com- 
pleat Harmony of all divine and human Conſi- 
derations, with Kindneſs and Endearment. And! 
know not, if we except Wiſdom, whether any 
greater Bleſſing has been conferr'd upon Man. 
kind by the immortal Gods. Some prefer to 
Friendſhip, Riches, ſome, Health, ſome, Power, 
ſome, Honours, and many even prefer Pleaſures, 
which are the Gratifications of the Brutes, while 
the other Enjoyments I have mention'd are frail 
and uncertain, and depend not ſo much upon our 
Fore-ſight, as upon the Caprice of Fortune. As 
to thoſe who place their chief good in Virtue, they 


do right; but Virtue herſelf both begets and 
cheriſhes Friendſhip, nor can F nenalhus, by any 


Means ſubſiſt without Virtue. 

No, we are to form our Notions of Virtus from 
the general Practice, and common Language of 
Life; without diſguiſing her as ſome learned Men 


do, in the Pomp of W ords; and let us put amongſt 


the Number of good Men, thoſe who were counted 
to be really ſuch, I mean the Pauli, the Catones, the 
Scipiones, the Calli, the Phili: All theſe were Men 
who were ſatizfied wich performing the common 
Duties of Life; but we ſhall omit thoſe wiſe Men 
who are no where to be found. Amongſt ſuch 
Men, however, as I have nam'd, the Invitations to 

Friendſhip are many and almoſt inexpreſſible. 
In the firſt Place, as Ennius ſays, How can Life be 
aid. to be alive, where it has not the mutual Endear- 
ments 
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ments of Friendſhip? where it can repoſe? What can 
de more delightful than one to whom you can, as to 
yourſelf pour out your whole Soul? Where is the 
Benefit of Proſperity if you have not a Partner who 
has the ſame ſincere Pleaſure in it, as vou have yours 
ſelf? As to Adverſity, i it would be ſtill more intollers 
able, were it not for a Companion who feels more for 
you, than you do for yourſelf As to other Deſi- 
rables in Life, each has its peculiar Property ſuited 
to the Paſſion of the Individual who poſſeſſes 
them. You aſk for Riches that you may enjoy 
them; for Power, that you may be followed; for 
Preferment, that you may be reſpected; for Plea- 
ſures, that you may be gratified; for Health, that 
you may be free from Pain, and have the full Vi- 
gour of Body. But Friendſhip comprehends ma- 
ny Conſiderations. Go where you will, it is pre- 
ſent. No Place can ſtiut it out. It never is un- 
Keaſonable, it never is intruding ; it therefore is of 
a general Uſe as are either Fire or Water. Now, 
| ſpeak. not of vulgar, or common, Friendſhips, tho? 
theſe are both amiable and uſeful, but of true and 
perfect Friendſhip ; ſuch a Friendſhip as was en- 
tertained amongſt the few I have named. For 
Friendſhip gives Splendor to Proſperity, and, by 
ſharing 1 in Adverſity, it renders it lighter. 27 
Amongſt the many and great Advantages of 
Friendſhip, the moſt excellent is, that it gilds with 
Hope our future Ptoſpe&ts, without ſuffering 
our Spirits to flag or to fail. The Man who looks 
upon the Face of à real Friend, ſees, as it were, 
the Tranſcript of himſelf; Friendſhip can make 
the abſent to be preſent, the needy to have 
Plenty, the ſickly to be healthful, and, what is mote 
extraordinary ſtill, the dead to live; ſo great is 
"TW 4 the 
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the Regard, Reſpect and Affection which Men 


bear for a departed Friend. Hence it is, that 
the one is happy in Death, the others are honour. 


ed in Life. Aboliſh out of the Syſtem of Na- 


ture the Tyes of Benevolence, neither Houſe nor 
City could ſtand, and the Fields muſt lie uncul- 
tured. If you are at a Loſs to comprehend the 
wonderful Force of Friendſhip and Unanimity, you 
need but to reflect upon the Effects of Enmity and 
Diſſention: Where is the Houſe that is ſo well 
founded, where is the State that is ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, as not to be raſed to the Ground by the 
Preyalence of Rancour and Diſcord ? 

We are told, that a learned Native of 4ori- 
gentum ſung in Greek, Verſes, that this whole 
CEconomy of moving Nature exiſts by Friend- 
ſhip, and will periſh by Diſcord.” And this is 


4 Truth that all Mankind underſtand and experi- 


ence. If therefore any Act of Friendſhip is per- 
formed by either encuuntering or ſharing the Dan- 
ger of another, where is the Man who does. not 


ſpeak of it with Raptures? With what general 


Applauſe was the new Play of my Gueſt and Friend 


Marcus Pacuvius lately received, in the Scene, when, 


the King being at a Loſs to know which was 


Oreeſtes, Pylades affirms himſelf to be the Man, 


that he might dye for his Friend, while the real 
Oreſtes inſiſts upon his being Oręſtes? If this 
Fiction met with ſuch Applauſe from the Spec- 
tators, how would they have applauded it had 
it been an Incident in real Life? So readily does 
Nature diſcover her own Influence, - when Men 


- Praiſe others for Actions which they themſelves 


n perform. Thus far have I thought my- 


If within my Depth in "-cetvering my Sentiments 
con- 
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concerning Friendſhip. For what remains, (and 

[ think a great Deal remains) you may, if you 
pleaſe, have Recourſe to the Profeſſors in the 
Art of ſpeaking. 

Fannivs, But we chuſe to * it rather IR, | 
you, tho we have often, with ſome Pleaſure, 
reſorted to and heard - thoſe Profeſſors ; but the 
the Thread of - your. Diſcourſe is very different 
from theirs. 

ScavoLa, Ha! Fannius, what would you have 
aid had you lately beard our Father-in-Law at 
Sapia's Country Houſe, diſputing upon Govern- 
ment; how nobly did he defend Honeſty a- 
gainſt the accurate Objections of Philus? 

FanNivs. There is no great Difficulty for the 
moſt honeſt of Mankind to ſtand up in Defence 
of Honeſty. 

ScavoLa. Then what do you ſay of Friend- 
ſhip? Is it not eaſy for a Man who has, arri- 
ved at the Summit of Glory by his Perſeve- 
rance in Friendſhip, with the ſtricteſt Honour, 
Uniformity and Juſtic-, to diſcourſe of Friendſhip? 

LLIus. Why, this is downright Violence, 
It does not ſignify how you put the Queſtion 
but Violence it certainly is. For, to ſtand out 
againſt the earneſt, and, eſpecially, the virtuous, ' 
Requeſts of two Sons-in Law, would be very 
hard, and I believe not quite honeſt. 

Amongſt many Reflections that occurred to 
me, upon the Subject of Friendſhip, one of my 
chief Conſiderations was, whether the Neceſſity 
of Friendſhip does not proceed from the Wants 
and Weakneſſes of Nature? So that, by our re- 
ciprocally beſtowing and receiving Services, one 
Man receives from another the Aſſiſtance which 
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he is unable to afford to himſelf; and repays the 
like to another. Whether this is the Character 
of Friendſhip; or whether it does not ariſe from 
a Principle that is nobler, fairer, and better found- 
ef in Nature? For Love (which in Latin gives 
its Name to Friendſhip) is the chief Motive of 
Benevolence or Kindneſs, Now, as to Advantages, 
they very often accrue from thoſe who, to ſerve a 
particular Purpoſe, are reſpected and reverenced 
under no more than the Maſk of Friendſhip. But 
in true Friendſhip, there is nothing diſguis'd. no 
thing deceitful ;} and all its 9 center in 
Fruth and Affection. 

In my Opinion, therefore, Friendſhip aroſe om 
Nature, rather than from the Wants of Mankind, 
and from the Operation of the Mind, join'd to 
a2 Senſibility of Affection, rather than from any 
Confideration of the Profit that attends it. As 
to the Properties of F riendſhip, they are diſcerni- 
dle even in ſome Brutes, who, to ' a certain Time 
love their own Progeny, and are loved by them 
in ſuch Manner that their Senſe is eaſily diſcer- 
nible ; but this is much more perceptible in the 
human Species. Firſt, by the reciprocal Aﬀec- 
tion that ſubſiſts between Children and Parents, 
which nothing but the moſt execrable Wicked. 
neſs can efface. Secondly, becauſe, when a Man 
is endow'd with a correſponding Senſe of Love, 


if he happens to get another agreeable to himſelf 
in a Nature and in Morals, he, as it were, beholds 


in him the Brightneſs of Probity and Virtue. 


For nothing is more amiable than Virtue; no- 


thing is ſo apt to create Affection: As a Proof of that, { 
we are in'Eove with thoſe whom we never have ſeen, 


| if we have heard of their Worth and their Vir- 
oe | tue. 
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me. Shew me a Man who does not talk of Caius 
Fabricius, and Manius Curius with a certain Degree 
of Affection and of ' Kindneſs, tho' he never 
law their Perſons? And where is the Man who 
does not hate the Memory of a Targquin the Proud, 
of a Spurius Caſſius, or of a Spurius Mælius? We have 
had in Italy a Struggle for Empire with two great 
| Generals, Pyrrhus and Hannibal, and yet we do not 
deteſt the Memory of the Former, becauſe he was 
a fair Enemy, but this State will ever hold the lat-. 
ter in Abomination on Account of his Cruelty. 
TX. Now, it the Force of Probity is ſo great 
that we love it even in thoſe whom we never have 
ſeen ; nay, which is more, in our very Enemies, 
what Wonder is it, if the Minds of Men are 
touch'd by the Virtues and the Worth of thoſe 
with whom they live familiarly ? It is true, that 
Love is ſtrengthened by receiving Benefits, by 
Proofs of mutual Regard, and by Intimacies in 
Life. By theſe Circumſtances, join'd to the firſt 
Emotions of the Mind for a beloved Object, the 
Paſſion of Friendſhip is, as it were, kindled into 
a Blaze of. Affection. Now, ſhould any one think 
that this proceeds from the Inſufficiency of our 
Nature, otherwiſe,to attain thoſe Advantages which 
the is in Want off, they aſſign a. mean, and, as 
I may ſay, a groveling, Original to Friendſhip, 
which they thereby ſuppoſe to take its Riſe from 


Want and Weakneſs. But, ſuppoſing that to be. 


the Caſe, the more poor and impotent a Man knows 


himſelf to be, the more apt he will be to culti- 


vate Friendſhip; the Reverſe of which is the Truth. 
For the Man who is beſt ſupported within him- 
elf, the Man who is fo effeQually fortified by 


Virtue, and Wiſdom, that he wants for nothing 
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and thinks that all he can deſire is -_ within 
himſelf; ſuch a Man is the moſt apt both to con- 
ceive, andto cultivate, Friendſhip Did my Afri. 
cans ſtand in need of my Aſfiſtance? No, by 
Heavens, he did not. Did I ftand in need of his? 
No! I loved him for his Virtue ; he loved me for 
the Opinion that perhaps he had conceived for my 

Marals; and Familiarity encreaſed our Affection 
It is true, the Benefits which we both received 
from this Union were afterwards many and great, 
yet they were only the Reſult, and not the Mo- 

tives, of our Friendſhip, 

Thus, Men are generous and. 8 not becauſe 
they want to be thanked for their Bounty (for we 
are not to play the Uſurers by good Actions) but 
becauſe Nature has given us a Propenfity. to Li- 
beralityz I am therefore of Opinion that Friendſhip 
is defirable not for the Reward ſhe brings, but be- 
cauſe the Affection, attending it, rewards itſelf. 

They who place the Origin of F riendſhip 1 in ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure, ſuch as that af the Brutes, have 
Opinions very different from thoſe T have now laid 
before you. For the Men wha have degraded all 
their Sentiments into ſo baſe, ſo abject, a Paſſion, 
never can have any Idea of what is noble, and of what 
is divine. Let us therefore put ſuch Men out of all 
Queſtion in this Diſcourſe, But let us be con- 
vinced, that Nature herſelf has implanted in us 
the Force of Affection, and the Endearments of 
Friendſhip, after receiving Proofs of Virtue and 
Worth in the beloved Object. When theſe Proofs 
are plain, let Mankind apply and approach to that 
Object, that they may enjoy at once the Benefit 
of Friendſhip and the Beauty of Virtue in the 
Man whom they have thus begun to love. Let 

them 
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them be Equals. and , Companions in Friendſhip, 
and be more eager to deſerve, than to demand, 2 
Return. Let this, let this, be the only Contention 
(and a glorious one it is) in which they ſhall vie 
with -one another. Thus, the moſt extenſive Ad- 
vantages will reſult from Friendſhip, while at the 
ſame. Time, its Origin is derived, with greater 
Dignity and with greater Truth, from the Excel- 
leney of Nature, than from the Weakneſs of Man- 


kind. For, if Profit could cement Friendſhips, the 


fame Motive, when differently applied, could dif- 
ſolve them likewiſe. But as Nature js. not to 
be changed, therefore true "Friendſhips are eter- 
nal, Thus I have accounted, at leaſt, for the Riſe 
of F n unleſs you want me to add ſome. 
what, | 

Fanxrus. Go on 1 for I think I have a 
Right to anſwer for Scævola, who is my Junior 
eas. 

Sc vol. A. That you may very well do. Let 
us therefore be all · attentive. 

X. L@&L1us. Hear me then, my W e young 
Noblemen, recapitulate the Senſe of many Diſ- 
courſes, that paſſed between Scipio and myſelf, 
concerning Friendſhip. Mean while, it was his 
Opinion, that nothing was ſo difficult than for 
Friendſhip to endure to the laſt Day of one's Life, 
He thought it often happened, that Intereſts of 


Friends may differ, that they may differ in their 


dentiments of public Matters, that Men's Tem- 
pers are often apt to alter, either by Adverſity 
or Age. And, to ſtrengthen his Opinion, he had 
Recourſe to the Example of Boys, whoſe ſtrong- 
et Friendſhips are often laid aſide, before they 
fſume the manly Robe, 


But 
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9 M. T. Ciclo 
But ſuppoſing them to continue till they are 


| Joie Men, yet are they at laſt broken in a 
- Struggle for ſome favourite Point; by entering 
into the State of Matrimony, or by the Pro- 


of ſome Advantage which both cannot en- 
joy. Even they who have perſevered for a long 
Time in Friendſhip, have, at laſt, weakened it in 
the'Purfuits of Ambition, and i in moſt Men, Ava- 
rice is the Bane of Friendſhip. In Men of more 
diſtinguiſhed Stations, Friendſhip is undone by 
their Competitions for Power and Popularity; 
and hene it happens, that the greateſt Rancour 
often ſucceeds the MID F er een the 
ſame Perſons. | 
A very great, 250 generally, very juſtifaable 
Ground of Quarrels between Friends, happens 
when they are called upon by 'one another to do 
ſomewhat that is diſhoneſt; either to be the Inſtru- 
ments of one another's Ambition, or their Afiſ- 
tants in their Oppreſſion. In this Caſe, the Perſon 
who ſtands out, tho? he does it on virtuous Prin- 
ciples, is reproached by the other Party as being 
a Traytor to the Laws of Friendſhip. ' Scipio oh 
ſerved farther, that they who venture to inſiſt 
upon a F. riend's performing whatever they ſhall 
require, be it what it will, by that very Requeſt, 
declare, that they are ready to do any Thing, be 
what it will, in their Turn, to ſerve that Friend. 
In ſuch Caſes, when a Breach happens and grows 
wider and wider, it not only extinguiſhes all 
Friendſhip, but begets eternal Hatred between 
the Parties,. He concluded by obſerving, that 
Friendſhip | is ſubject to thoſe numerous Inconve- 
niences, as to ſo many Fatalities, which, taken upon 


the 
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the Whole, not only defeat the Purpoſes of Wiſ- 
dom but the Ends of Happineſs. | 

XI. Therefore, if you pleaſe, let us firſt examine 
how far Affection ought to carry us in Friendſhip. 
Suppoſing, for Inſtance, a Coriolanus to have had 
Friends, were theſe Friends to fight on the Side 
of Coriolanus againſt his Country? were the Friends 
of a Viſcellinus, or of a Spurius Mzlius obliged to 
fiſt them in their treaſonable Attempts on the 
Government? When Tiberius Gracchus begun his. 
factious Practices againſt the State, we ſaw he was 
abandoned by Quintus 7 ubero, and other his Com- 
panions and Friends. But Caius Blofius of Cuma, 
(who uſed, Scævola, to viſit in your Family,) when 
| was affiſting the Conſuls Lexa and Popilius in 
their Meaſures, came and begged my Pardon, in 
the moſt earneſt Terms, becauſe he had ſuch an 
Opinion of Tiberius Gracchus, that he thought it 
bis Duty to obey him in whatever he ſhould 
enjoin. Suppoſe, ſaid I, he ſhould enjoin you to 
et fire to the Capitol? Why, that, replied the 
other, never can come into his Head. Bur, conti- 
nued I, ſuppoſing it had? Then, ſaid Blofrus, I 
would have obeyed him. What a treaſonable 
Expreſſion was this! and indeed he acted up to his 
Profeſſions, nay, he exceeded them; for inſtead 
of obeying, he guided the Fury of Tiberius Grac- 
ys ; he was not the Companion, but the Direc- 
tor, of his Treaſons. Therefore, afraid of being 
called to a public Account for his Practices, he 
fled to Ala, and, ſiding with the Enemies of 
his Country, he fatisfied her Juſtice by a miſe- 
table Death. I ſay, therefore, that Friendſhip ne- 
ver can juſtify Treaſon, for as the Opinion you 
have of another's Vireue is your Motive of F "_ | 

| ip 
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ſhip-for him, it will be difficult for Friendſhip 
to DG after it revolts to Virtue. 
Bur if we lay it down as a right Maxim, that we 


are to yeild to all the Deſires, be what they will, of 


our Friends; and that they are to gratify us in 
every Thing, be what it will, that we ſhall require 
of them, we muſt poſſeſs conſummate Wiſdom 
indeed, if we can preſerve ſuch. a Friendſhip from 
being blameable. Now, I talk of ſuch Friends as 
we daily ſee, and keep Company with, or ſuch 


as we have heard of, and are converſant with in the 


World. It is from ſuch that we are to take our 
Examples, and from ſuch of them too as come 
neareſt to true Wiſdom. 

We learn that Papus AEmilius was the fotimar 
of Caius Luſcinius, and we have heard from our 


Forefathers that they were twice joint Confuls 


and twice joint Cenſors. Tradition _ likewiſe in- 
forms us, that Manius Curius and Titus Coruncanins 
were their intimate Friends, and were dear to 
one another, We are not, therefore, to harbour 
a Suſpicion, that, amongſt Men like them, any one 
would require his Friend to do ought that could 
violate his Honour, that could violate his Oath, 
that could violate his Patriotiſm. It is, therefore, 
to- no Purpoſe, to mention Men like them: had 
one of them demanded of the other an impro- 
per Thing, he would not have been obeyed, 
becauſe they were, all of them, blameleſs Men. 
Now, it is as wicked for a Man to obey any 
ſuch Requeſt, when it is made, as it is to make it, 
And yet Caius Carbo, and Caius Cato followed the 
Party of Tiberius Gracchus, as did his Brother Caius, 
but, 3 violent now to the laſt Degree, he was 


then the moſt movers: of the Party. 
| XII. Let 
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XII. Let us therefore lay it down as an indiſpen- 
fible Law of Friendſhip, that we never require our 


f 


Friends to do any Thing that is wicked, or obey 


them, if they require us. For it is a ſhameful and 


inſufficient Plea for a Man to urge, when he has 


been | guilty of an Offence, either publick or pri- 
rate; that he committed it on Account of his 
Friend. 

For Men in our Situation, my noble Youths, 
ought to provide, long beforehand, for the future 
Contingencies of the Public, We have ſomewhat 
deviated from the Courſe of Duty practiſed by 
our Anceſtors. Tiberius Gracchus attempted to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of Sovereignty, and, in Fact, he reigned 
for a few Months. 

Had the People of Rome heard of, or ſeen ſuch 
an attempt before? My Tears will not ſuffer me to 
expreſs what the Friends and Relations, who eſpou- 
ſed the Cauſe of Gracchus, even after his Death, have 


perpetrated upon Scipio; for we have borne, in the 


belt Manner we could, Carbo, becauſe the Death 
of Tiberius Gracchus was ſo recent. As to the 
Tribuneſhip of Caius Gracchus, 1 have no great Sa- 
tisfaction in the Proſpect it affords. Matters are 
but yet gathering, but, when once they are ripe, 
they will burſt into Deſtruction. Look upon our 
public Acts, and there you will ſee what Stains our 
Conſtitution has contracted; firſt, by the Gabi- 
nan Law, and two Years after by the Cafian. Me- 
thinks, I now ſee the People at variance with the 
Senate, and Matters of the Jaſt Conſequence, un- 
der the Direction of the giddy Multitude; for 
many more learn how to bring about public Cala- 


mities, than how to prevent them. 
But 
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But, you ; will ſay, to what does all this . 
Why, no Man attempts any Thing of this Kind, 


_ without Accomplices. We ought, therefore, to 
lay it down as a Rule to Men of Virtue, that if, by 


Accident, thro' Inadvertency, they ſhould ſtumble | 


upon Friendſhips of this Kind; they are not to think 


themſelves bound down, by thoſe Friendſhips, in ſuch 
a Manner, as does not leave them at Liberty to a- 
bandon ſuch Friends, if they ſhould purſue Meaſures 


of important, public, Miſchief. We have Puniſh- 


ments for the Wicked; equally for Abettors, as for 


Principals, in Villainy. Was there in all Greece à 
Man more eminent than Themiſtocles was? Was any 
Man more powerful ? This Man, after finiſhing the 
Perſian War, and thereby delivering Greece from Sla- 
very, was, through Envy, driven into Baniſhment ; 


but he did not bear, as he ought to have borne, the 
WMrongs done him by his ungrateful Country. He 


did the ſame as Coriolanus twenty Years before did in 
this Country. Yet neither of them found any one 
of his Countrymen to abett him ; both of them, 
therefore, put themſelves to Death: 

Upon the Whole, then, F riendſhip is ſo far 
from excuſing a Confederacy in Guilt, that no 
Puniſhment can be too ſevere for it: So that no 
Man ſhould think himſelf at Liberty to back his 
Friend, even tho” he ſhould march in np 825 againſt 
his Country. But, as Things have begun to take 


the Turn they have, I dont know if ſuch an E- 


vent will ever happen again. As to myſelf, how- 
ever, I am equally. anxious about what the State 
of my Country will be when I am dead, as I am 
7 what it is while I am living. Y 

XIII. Let us therefore lay 3 it down as à capital 


Ruſs 
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Role in Friendſhip, that we requite of our Friends 
only what is virtuous ; that all the Services we 
perform for them be virtuous, likewiſe, and. that 
too, without waiting till we are required. Ever 
zalous, never backward. As to our Advicg, let 
us give it chearfully and fully and freely; the 
Advice of à wile, | worthy;.,. Friend. is of great 
Weight in Friend ſhip: And we are to apply it 
not only with Freedom, but if the Caſe ſhould ſo 


require, with Severity too, and, when *ppllicd: it 


ought to be followed. if FE 

Now IL know that ſome hs. in als, were 
accounted: wiſe Men, took great Delight in Pa- 
radoxes: But indeed, there is nothing ſo abſurd, 
that they will not maintain it by their Subtilties. 
Amongſt other Paradoxes, they maintain'd, that 
Friendſhip. ought never to go very far ; leſt; one 
Man ſhould ſuffer - Diſquiet. ſor another. beſides 
himſelf; that every Man has enough, and too much, 
to do to manage his own Concerns; that it is diſa- 
greeable to be hampered with another Man's Bu- 
ſineſs; that our beſt Way is to hold the Reins 
of Friendſhip as , ſlack as poſſible; ſo as to be 
able, upon Occaſion, either to pull them in or throw 
them looſe; that Tranquility is the principal In- 


gredient of happy Life; and that it is N 


: # 3 a 


ways in Labour for others. 
Some Men, we are told of, are ſtill more 
groſs. in their Sentiments, (I hinted at them a lit- 
le ago,) for they, ſay that Aſſiſtance and Profit, 
not Affection and Endearment, render Friendſhip 
deſirable. The weaker, therefore, and more help- 


leſs a Man is, the more he - covets Friendſhip. 
From 
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From An it will follow, that filly bn court 

the Refources of Friendſhip more than Men do; 

tte needy more tian the opulent; and the wretched, 
more than they who are accounted Happy. 

All glorious Friendſhip! remove it out of Life, 

and you remove the Sun out of the World: It 


is the beſt, the deareſt of all Bleſſings the Gods 
Have beſtowed upon Mortals. Philoſophers talk 
of Tranquility! What is that Tranquility ? Its 
Appearances, indeed, are flattering, but it is in 
many Reſpects deteſtable in itſelf To act con- 
Kitentiy with this Doctrine, you never are to un- 
dertake a good Action or a virtuous Thing, or, if 


vou have undertaken them, you are to drop them, 


If you may be diſquieted. Now, if we are to 
avoid-Uneaſineſs, we are to avoid Virtue likewiſe, 
for ſhe is neceſſarily diſquieted by Things which 
the hates and rejects as being offenſive to her Na- 
ture, as Goodneſs is to Wickedneſs; Chaſtity to 
Luft; Courage to Cowardice. Thus, you may 
perceive that Honeſty gives the greateſt Pain to 
the diſhoneſt; the brave to the abject; and the 
virtuous to the profligate. From the fame Rex 
ſon we ſee that 'a well principled Mind always 
rejoyces in worthy Actions, and _ Pain at their 


| Contraries. 


Should, therefore, a wiſe Man fall into Anguiſh 
of Spirit (which muſt be the Caſe, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe his Mind to be diveſted of all human Feel. 
ings) why ſhould we extirpate Friendſhip out of 
Life for fear of its being attended with certain Dil- 
quiets? Now if we ſuppoſe the Affections of the 
Mind to be out of ye r where is the 

Difference, 
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Difference, T will not ſay between a Man, and a 
Brute, but between a Man and a Stock, or Stone, 
or any unanimated Object. Mean while, we 

are to pay very little Regard to thoſe who re- 
preſent Virtue as a Thing that is very ſullen, 
5 very ſtubborn ; for in many Caſes, particu- 
larly in that of F riendſhip, ſhe is tender and 
plyable. Thus, Friends are over-joy'd at the 
Proſperity of Friends, and dejected at their Mis- 
fortunes ; therefore, the Anguiſh, which a Man 
often feels for his Friends, is not of Conſequence 
enough to aboliſh Friendſhip out of Life, no more 
than we are to reject Virtue itſelf, becauſe it is 
attended by certain Cares and Troubles. 


XIV. But, as I ſaid before, when Friendſhip 
s contraſted from the Diſcovery of Virtue, 


which the Mind, from a Kind of Sympathy, courts 
and acquires; 1 fay, when this happens to be 
the Caſe, Love is the neceſſary Conſequence. 
For what is ſo abſurd as to take Pleaſure in a 
Number of Objects that are, in themſelves, im- 
material, ſuch as Preferment, Popularity, Build- 
ing. Dreſs, and Neatneſs of Perſon, and yet not 
be in Love with a Mind poſſeſs'd of Virtue, which 
in itſelf, is lovely, and loving; for nothing is 
more endearing than mutual Returns of Affection, 
and the Intercourſe of Kindneſs and good Offices. 


But if we add, and we may add it upon 


very good Grounds, that nothing in other Caſes 
operates ſo endearingly, and ſo attractively, as 


Kindneſs of Manners does in Friendſhip ; the Con- 
kquence will certainly be, that the good will love 


the good, and aſſociate together thro' this Simila- 


nity and Principle of Nature. For nothing fo courts, 


X | nothing 
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nothing ſo covets what is like itſelf as Nature does. 
Therefore, my noble Friends, it is, I think, evident, 


that there is à neceſſary Tie of Kindnefs amongſt 
good Men, and Nature has made this the Prin- 


ciple of Friendſhip. But the ſame ought to ex- 


tend to all our Fellow Creatures. For Virtue ha; 


in her Compoſition nothing that is barbarous, 
uncouth, or haughty. She protects and provides 
for the whole Race Mankind, which ſhe would 


not do, if ſhe was a PUNT to general Bene- 


volence. 


I muſt farther TEES that they who contract 


Friendſhips for the Sake of the Profit attending 
them, take from Friendſhip its moſt, amiable 


Tye. For we are not ſo much charm'd by the 
Profit reſulting from Friendſhip, as by the Affec- 


tion of the F 7 8 himſelf. Whatever a Friend 


beſtows upon us, if he beſtows it with hearty 
Affection, then becomes the Delight of our Souls; 
and it is ſo far from being true tkat Friendſhips 
are cultivated to ſupply our Indigence, that they 
who having the greateſt Share of Power and 
Wealth, and being moſt diſtinguiſhed for their Vir- 

tue, (wherein Mankind may find great Reſources) 
are above the Neceſſity of any other Perſon's Aſſiſt- 

ance, have generally the openeſt and the kindeſt 
Hearts. I am not ſure, indeed, whether it be not 
requiſite, that Friends ſhould ſometimes ſtand in 
Need of one another. For, where could I have given 
Proof of my friendly Affections, had my Scipio never 
ſtood in Need, either at home or abroad, of my 
Counſels, and my Afſfiſtance. Friendſhip, there- 
fore, is not the Reſult of Utility, but Utility of 
Friendſhip. # 


7 
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. Upon the whole, we are to pay no Regard OY 18 
to Men ſunk in Senſuality, when they Reaſon upon, | 1 
Friendſhip, a Paſſion with which they are un- 
acquainted both in Theory and Practice. For, 
immortal Gods! let me appeal to you, where is 
the Man who, on Condition of neither loving, nor 
being beloved, would chuſe to wallow in Wealth 
and to live in the moſt ſuperfluous Plenty. That 
is the Life which Tyrants lead; and believe me, 
that, in a Tyrant, there can be no Honour, there 
can be no Endearment, nor can any Streſs be 
laid upon the Permanency of his AﬀeCtions ; theirs 
s a Life filled with Suſpicion and Anxiety; it has 
no Room tor Friendſhip. 
For who either loves the Man whom he fears, 
or the Man by whom he thinks he is feared ? And 
yet it may be neceſſary to-preſerve the Appearance 
of Reſpe& and Reverence for them, for particular 
Purpoles ; but, (as generally is the Caſe) when 
they once fall, then we ſee how poor they were 
in Friends. We are told, that Tarquin ſaid, 
that when he lived in Baniſhment he then knew 
what Friends had been faithful or unfaithful to 
him ; for he was then in no Condition to requite 
either. Meanwhile, haughty and deſpotic as he 
was, it is ſurpriſing, that he . ſhould have any 
Friends; and yet, as thoſe ill Quilities of Targuin, 
diſqualified him for real Friendſhips, fo many a 
great Man is deprived of faithful Friends thro? the 
Exceſs of Power; for Fortune not only is blind 
of herſelf, but ſhe generally blinds thoſe whom 
ſhe careſſes the moſt. Her Darlings, therefore, 
are commonly puffed up with Pride, and Pre- 
ſumption ; and nothing is ſo intolerable as a for- 
tunate Fool: Nay, we have ſeen many Inſtances 
X 2 | | of 
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of People, pi in the former Part of their Lives, 
were of gentle, pliable, Diſpoſitions,) being altered 
byCommand, by Power and Proſperity ; of their de- 
ſpiſing their antient Friends, and careſſing new ones. 

Now, what can be more ſtupid than for a Man 
of Power, Abilities and Intereſt, to acquire all 


the Conveniences and Elegancies of Life, that 
Money can purchaſe, ſuch as Horſes, Servants, 


fine Cloaths, and a rich Sideboard, and yet not 
acquire Friends, that beſt, and, as I may ſay, moſt 


* beautiful Furniture of Life? As to their Ac- 


quiſitions of all other Circumſtances, they are 
ignorant for whom they are made, nor know they 
for whoſe Sake they may then be Toiling. The 
longeſt Sword becomes their Maſters, but Friend- 
ſhip is a permanent, a fixed, and ſettled Poſſeſſion 
to-every Man who enjoys it ; ſo that, ſuppoſing, 
a Man to enjoy all other Phraſures, which are -no 

other than the Gifts of Fortune, yet Life when 
abandoned, or uncultivated by Friendſhip, never 
can be agreeable. But of this enough. 

XVI. We are now to lay out the Boundaries 
of Friendſhip, and, as it were, to fix its March- 
Stones. I know of, three Opinions, but I ap- 
prove of none of them. The firſt Opinion is, 
that we ought to have the ſame Affections towards 
our Friends as towards ourſelves. The ſecond is, 
that our Kindneſs for our Friends ſhould exactly 
and equally . correſpond with their Kindneſs for 
us. The third is, that a Man's Friends ought to 
put the ſame value upon him that he puts upon 
himſelf. \ cannot abſolutely aſſent to any of 
thoſe three Opinions. 

As to the firſt, that every Man ſhould be affect 


d towards his Friend! in the ſame Manner as he 
* | | is 
\ 
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towards himſelf, it is a miſtaken Rule; for 
how many Things are there that we do for our 
Friends, that we would not do for ourſelves? 
To aſk, nay to entreat, a Scoundrel for his Intereſt ; 
to be keen in our Invectives, and ſevere in our New 
feftions againſt another, are Things that might be 
diſgraceful, if we employ'd them in our own Behalf, 
but may be moſt commendable when in Behalf of 
our Friends. And there are many Caſes in which 
worthy. Men wrong their own Intereſt, or ſuffer 
it to be wronged, that their Friends, rather than 
themſelves, may enjoy the Benefit. The next 
Opinion makes Friendſhip to conſiſt 1 in the Parity 
of Duties and Affections. 

Now this is deſcending to too minute and nice 
a Calculation, by ſtating the Ballance between 
one Friend and another by Way of Debtor and 
Creditor. In my Eyes, true Friendſhip 1s richer 
and wealthier than to be at the Pains to keep a 
ſtrict Account, left her Diſburſements ſhould be 
larger than her Receipts. For ſhe. has no Care 
about exceeding her Income, about any ſuperfluous 
Expences, or about putting out more than her- 
Share into the common Stock. 
The third Opinion, however, is the moſt de- 
teſtable of the three. For it requires one Friend 
to put the ſame value on another which that 
other does upon himſelf, Now, it often happens 
that ſome People's Spirits are ſunk, and their 
Hopes of bettering their Fortune are very pre- 
carious, A Friend, therefore, is not to entertain 
the ſame Sentiments of ſuch a one, that he en- 
tertains of himſelf. But he is rather to exert all 
his Endeavours, till he ſucceeds in raiſing the 
drooping * of his Friend, and in bringing 
X 3 him 
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him into better Heart and a more ſprightly Way 


of thinking. Another Boundary of F riendſhip, 


therefore, may be laid down, after I have inform'd 


you of a Matter, that Scipio uſed to blame ex- 
treamly. For, he ſaid a Man can no Way be {6 
deſtructive to Friendſhip, as by ſaying, ** That 
wie ought ſo to love, as if we were one Day 
* to hate.“ Scipio added, that he could not bring 
himſelf to believe, that Bias, who is generally 
thought to be the Author of this Sentiment, 
really was ſo (for Bias was reckon'd, amongſt 
the ſeven Wiſe Men of Greece) but that it had 
been. broach'd by ſome deteſtable, defigning Fel- 
low, or one who was for making every Thing 
truckle to his own Power. For how can one be 
the Friend of a Man, when he thinks that he is 
one Day to become his Enemy ? Nay, ſuch a Man 
muſt neceſſarily wiſh and deſire that his Friend 
ſhould hourly diſoblige him, that he may afford 
him the more frequent Opportunities of reproving 
him: In like Manner, he muſt be tortur'd, pain'd 
and ſtung with every Thing his Friend goes that 
is obliging or laudable. 

This Rule, therefore, whoever was the / GAR 
of it, is proper for aboliſhing Friendſhip. It 


would have been more proper to have recom 


mended ſuch a Caution in the Choice of our 
Friends, as never to ſuffer ourſelves to entertain 
Aﬀection for any Man whom we think we may 
afterwards hate, Nay, Scipio thought, that it we 
are not quite fortunate in the Choice of our Friends, 
it is a leſs evil than for a Man to be always 
figuring in his Mind a Day of Wrath. | 
XVII. The Boundary, therefore, I propoſe is, that 
after a Friend is reform'd, the moſt ene 
an 
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and unreſervd Participation of all Intereſts and 
Inclinations ſhould ſucceed. So that, if it ſhould 
ſo happen, that we are to aſſiſt our Friend in any 
Aﬀair, that is not quite juſtifiable, by which 
either his Life or his Reputation is endangered, 
we may warp a little from the Rigour of Juſtice» 
provided the Matter is not abſolutely infamous. 
For ſome Allowances are to be made to Friend- 
ſhip, but ſtill we are to have Regard for our own 
Character, and Credit amongſt our Fellow-Citizens, 
is no deſpicable Mean of our Succeſs in Buſineſs ; 
though it is infamous to pick it up by flattering 
and cringing. The Popularity that ariſes from Yes 
tue is commendable. | 

But Scipio. (for I return to him, whoſe whale 
Diſcourſe was concerning Friendſhip) often en- 
quir'd into the Reaſons, why Men are, in all 
their other Concerns of Life, ſo very exact, that 
every one can tell the Number of his Goats and 
Sheep, but not the Number of his Friends; and 
are very nice- in their Choice of the former, but 
take no Care about the latter; being ignorant of 
all Marks and Characters by which they can form 
a Judgment of thoſe who are proper for Friend- 
ſhip. We are then to pitch upon ſuch as are firm, 
ſteady and reſolute; a Breed of Mankind that is 
very ſcarce; and, let me tell you, it is extreamly 
difficult to know the true any otherways than by 
Experience. For, even in Eriendſhip itſelf, ſo apt it 
is to anticipate Judgment, 'and deprive us of the 
Opportunity of Trial, we ought to try before 
we truſt. e 

A diſcreet Man, therefore, will manage his Ca- 
reer of Friendſhip as he does that of his Curricle; 


he will in ſome Meaſure be as well acquainted 
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with the Heart! of the Friend he truſts, as with the 
Temper of the; Horſe he trains. A ſmall Money- 


matter often "ſerves to diſcover the ſordid Dio 
fition of ſome; while others don't mind a Trifle, 


but betray themſelves when the Sum is larger. 
Suppoſing, however, that a few think it mean to 
prefer Money to Friendſhip; but where ſhall we 


find the Men who prefer Friendſhip to public 
HFonours, Magiſtracies, Governments, Power and 


Influence? Who would reject all thoſe Conſidera- 
tions ſhould they be put in Competition with the 


Laws of Friendſhip? For Nature is too weak 


to bear up againſt the Temptation of Power, and, 
when a Man attains it at the Expence of Friend- 
ſhip, he thinks that his Frailty will paſs uncen- 
ſar'd, becauſe it will be preſumed, that it was for 
ſome very weighty Cauſe he violated his Friendſhip. 
For this Reaſon, it is very ſeldom we find true 
Friendſhip in Men who purſue public Poſts and 
Employments. Where is the Man, amongſt ſuch, 
who will prefer his Friend's Advancement to his 
own? But, ſetting. thoſe Reflections apart; how 
irkſome, how hard do moſt Men think it when 
they happen to be involved in a Partnerſhip of 
Calamity? Nay, you find very few who can be 
brought to that length in Friendſhip. Ennius, there- 
fore ſays, very rightly, Ready Friendſhip, is ſeen in 
unſteady Situations ; and either the Inſolence, or the 
Meanneſs of Spirit is diſcover'd when Proſperity 
makes a Man deſpiſe his Friend, or e makes 


him abandon him. 


XVIII. The Man, therefore, who in both Si- 


tuations approves himſelf to be a ſincere, ſtaid, 


unalterable, Friend, is to be conſider'd as one of 
the greateſt Rarities of Nature, and ſomewhat 
above 
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above human. Now Sincerity is the Principle 
that ſtrengthens that Conſtancy and Perſeverance, 
which we require in Friendſhip, For nothing 
infincere can be ſtable. We ought, likewiſe, to 
chuſe for a Friend a Man, who has Simplicity and 
Plainneſs of Heart, one whoſe Sentiments and In- 
clinations are ſimilar to our own; all which 


are Properties of Sincerity. A Man of a compli- ; 


' cated, winding, Diſpoſition, never can be ſincere; 3, 
nor can that Friendſhip be ſincere and permanent, 
that is contracted between Men of Diſpoſitions and 
Tempers, that are not touch'd and naturally 0 
fected in the ſame Manner by the ſame Objects. 

We are, at the ſame Time, to add, that a F W 


ſhould neither be pleaſed with the Purſuit, nor eaſy 
all which are Proper- 


in the Belief of, Calumny ; 
ties of that Conſtancy I have been ſo long recom- 


mending. From all this it follows, as I obſervd 
in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, that Friendſhip 


can ſubſiſt only amongſt the virtuous. For a 


good Man, and ſuch-a-one I may venture to call 


a wiſe Man, will obferve two Maxims in Friend- 
ſhip ; In the the firſt Place, that he gives Way to 


clared Hatred ſhews more of a Gentleman, than 
an outward Diſguiſe of Sentiments does. 


from whatever Quarter it comes, but will not har- 


what was always amiſs about his Friend. © ” 


tion and Deportment, which gives a delightful ' 


ought to be more free, more eaſy, more winning, 


nothing that is fictitious or diffembled ; for de- 


G0⅛—⁊P4 r — ⁰ 2 — —— — 


In the 
next Place, he will not only reject all Calumny, 


bour in himſelf the leaſt Suſpicion, as if ſome - 
Add to this, a certain Gentleneſs of Converſa- 


reliſh to Friendſhip. As to ſerious, ſevere, Beha- 
viour, it no Doubt has its Weight, but F riendſhip | 


more 
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more engagingly endearing » and more pliably 
polite. 

4» Upon this Head, however, a pretty "OUS 
ty Queſtion preſents itſelf ; Whether new Friends, 
ſuch as are worthy our Friendſhip, are to be pre- 
ferr'd to old ones, in the ſame Manner as we pre- 
fer young Colts to old Horſes. A Man ought 
to bluſh at ſtarting ſuch a Doubt; for Friend- 
ſhip ought not, like other Things, to know any 
Saticty. Old Friends, like old Wine, ought al. 


ways to be the moſt agreeable; ſo true it is, tha 


Friends (as the ſaying is) muſt eat many a Peck of 
Salt with one another, before they can fulfil all the 
Duties of Friendſhip. 

As to new Friendſhips, if, like generous Plants, 
they diſcover a Promiſe of Fruit, they are indeed 


to be cheriſh'd, but the old ones are never to 


loſe -their Preference; for the Influence of Age 
and Habit ought to be very powerful : Even with 
Regard to the Simile of the Horſe, which I men- 
tioned juſt now; if he has no Fault, there is no 
Man, who will not, with greater Pleaſure, ride 
the Horſe he is uſed to, than one which is wild 
and unbroken. Now Habit is prevalent not only 
with Regard to living Creatures, but even with 
h to inanimated Objects: For we are de- 

lighted with the moſt wild, Wa, Sanni, after 
living long in them. 

— is of great Conſequence in 1 that 
all Diſtinctions be laid aſide; for it often happens, 
that one Friend is more illuſtrious than another: 
Scipio, for Inſtance, was diſtinguiſh'd from all the 
reſt of our Knot, as I may term them; but he ne. 
ver prefer d himſelf to Philus, to Rupilins, to Mum- 


mins, or to any of his Friends of a lower Rank 
N in 
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in Life. As to his Brother Quintus Maximus, who 
was an excellent Perſon, but by no Means equal to 
Scipio, he never put himſelf. upon the ſame Foot- 
ing with him, becauſe he was younger than Maxi- 
nus, but reſpected him as his ſuperior, and his 
Study was to ennoble hi Friends NN yu 
own Merits. -  - © 

This Practice is dr to the! imitated: and 101. 
lowed by all Mankind; for if they have attain'd 
to any Pre-eminence with Regard to Virtue, Abi- 
lities, or Fortune, they ought to ſhare it with their 
Friends, and have it in common with their Rela- 
tions. Thus, if their Parentage is mean, or their 
Kinſmen poor, either in their Underſtandings, or 
their Fortunes, they ought to eacteaſs © their 
Wealth, and ſupply their Want of Preferment and 
Power. As we ſee; in Plays, Perſons who have 
liv'd long in a Family without knowing their 
own Quality and Parentage, when they come to 
be diſcover?d to be the Sons of Gods, or of Kings, 
they ſtill retain an Affection for thoſe Shepherds 
whom they confider'd, for ſo many Years, as their 
Parents. Now, this Affection ought to prevail 
more ſtrongly when Men have real and acknow- 
ledged Parents. For we then enjoy the nobleſt 
Harveſt of our Abilities, our Virtues, and our 
Excellencies of every Kind, when our Friends, 
and Relations are better'd by them. 

XX. As they, therefore, who in the Connec- 
tions and Practice of Friendſhip, are the moſt exal- 
ted, as to Rank, ought to put themſelves upon a 
Level with their Inferiors; fo their Inferiors ought 
not to repine for being excelPd by their Friends in 
Abilities, Fortune or Dignity. And yet moſt People 
are full citaer of Complaints or Reproaches 5 _— 
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Heads; and the möre, if they think themſelves 
entitled to ſay that they have acted with Duty, with 


Friendſhip, with Pain and Application. Such 


Men are extremely hateful who reproach others for 
the Services they have done them; for the Man 
who receives the Obligation ought: to remember 
it, but the Man who confers it ought not to 


mention it. As the Men, therefore, who are ſu- 


perior in Advantages ought to ſtoop to their 
Friends, ſo, they ought to raiſe thoſe Inferiors into 
Importance; for there are ſome who make their 
Friendſhips uneaſy by thinking themſelves lighted; 
which ſeldom happens, but to thoſe who imagine 
that they deſerve to be ſlighted, and they ought to 
be eas'd of this Appiokenſion not. only by Words 
but by Actions. 

Now, we ought to, perform for a F riend, in 
the firſt Place, all that is in our Power; but, in 
the next Place, no more than what the Man whom 
you thus love and aſſiſt, is qualified for. For ſup- 
poling you to be ever ſo powerful, yet it may 
not be in your Power to bring every one of your 
Friends to the higheſt Dignities. Thus, Scipio, 
was able to make Pablius Rutilius Conſul, but not 
his Brother Lucius: Nay, ſuppoſing it in your 
Power to beſtow any Thing upon another, yet 
we are to examine how his Qualifications anſwer, 

Friendſhips are. not abſolutely to be accounted 
ſuch, till Years and, Judgment have given them 
Confirmation and Maturity. Nor, if, in the Be- 
ginning of our Lives, we are fond of: Hunting, or 
Tennis, there is no Reaſon Why! wer mould chuſe 
for Friends the Men whom we. then lov'd becauſe 


hays were fond of- he lame Diverſions for by 


F that 
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that Rule, our Nurſes and Teachers may plead 


their being our oldeſt Acquaintance to entitle them 


to the greateſt Share of our Kindneſs: Not that 


they are to be ſlighted, but they are to be trea- 


ted upon a different Footing. Friendſhip, when 


built upon any other Foundation, can have no 
Stability; for a Difference of Purſuits always at- 


tends a Difference of Diſpoſitions; and thro” | 
Diſſimularity diſſolves the Tyes of Friendſhip : 


And the virtuous never can have Friendſhip” 
for the profligate, nor the profligate for the virtu- 
ous; for this and no other Reaſon; that the 
Difference between their Purſuits and Diſpoſition 
is as great, as it poſſibly can be. 5 

It likewiſe is a proper Maxim in Friendſhip 
not to ſuffer an ill judging Affection (as often 
is the Caſe) to deprive our Friends of the moſt. 
important Advantages. For, that I may again 
return to Plays; Neoptolemus never could have 
taken Troy had he liſtened to Lycomedes who had 


brought him up, and who with Floods of Tears 


endeavoured to hinder his Expedition. Some 
Matters of Importance often happen to part us 
from our Friends; now, if one Friend unable 
to bear with the Abſence of another, ſhall want 
to detain him, ſuch a one is by Nature ſoſt 
and puling, and for that very Reaſon unfit for 
the Duties of Friendſhip. In all Caſes, therefore, 
you are to conſider both what you require of 
your Friend, and how far you are to 80 in your 
Compliance with him. 


XXI. We are, likewiſe, Fee laid e | 
the indiſpenſable Misfortune of dropping our 


Friendſhip, (for now my Diſcourſe ſhall ſlide from 
che. Connections of the Wiſe to thoſe of the 
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Vulgar). The bad Qualities of one Friend often 
break out not only againſt another Friend, but 
againſt indifferent Perſons; and, in the mean time, 
their unoffending Friend bears all the Reproach. 
Now; ſuch Friendſhip, ſhould be ſaffered to run 

into Difuſe; and as I have heard Cato ſay, they 
| ought to be untack'd rather than unripp d, unleſs 
ſome very flagitious Circumſtances ſhould burſt 
into Light, ſo that. Decency, - Virtue, nay the 
Nature of the Thing itſelf may oblige you to 
put a ſpeedy and an immediate Period to all 
Connections with ſuch: a Man. 

But if, (as often happens) either party ſhall 
change his Diſpoſition or his Views, or if they 
ſhall diſagree upon public Meaſures, (Lhere re- 
peat it that 1 now fpeak not of the Friendſhips 
of the Wiſe but of the Vulgar) great Cate muſt 
be taken, leſt not only an End is put to all 
Friendſhip, but that it be not ſucceeded by En- 
mity; for nothing is more ſeandalous than for 
2 Man to commence Foe to him who has been 
once his Friend. Scipio (you know the Story) 
detached himſelf, on my Account from his Friend- 
ſhip with DQuintus Pompeius; and he had a Vari- 
ance with my Colleague Metellus on Account 
of the Factions that prevailed in the Govern- 
ment. In both Caſes he behaved with Reſolu- 
tion and Weight; but e gf 1225 Rancour of 
Spirit. 

Our chief Care, e ought to be to pte- 
vent all Miſunderſtandings in Friendſhip, but 
ſhould they become unavoidable that we act 
ſo as that ſuch Friendſhips may ſeem to have 
died gradually but not violently, great Care 
muſt likewiſe be taken to prevent Friendſhip | 
from 
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from turning into deadly Hatred; which produ- 


ces Reproaches, Slanders and Affronts; and even 


thoſe, if they are not quite intolerable, ought 
to be born with; for ſo much Allowance ought 


to be made to old Friendſhip, that the Man 
who offers, not the Man who receives, the In- 
jury, may bear the blame. But there is one, 
and but one, Precaution, for preventing all fuch 
Miſtakes and Inconveniences, that we neither 
fix our Affections too Ralls nor upon un- 
worthy Objects 

Now the Men worthy of F lt are ſuch” 
33 carry within themſelves a juſt Recommen- 


dation to our Affection. It is difficult, and rare 
(and indeed every Thing that is noble is rare) to 


find an all-accompliſhed Object. For, in common 
Life, moſt People form their Notions of Virtue en- 
tirely upon Profit; and chuſe their Friends as 
they do their Cattle, only for thoſe. Qualities 
by which they expect to be the greateſt Gainers. 
They thereby are deprived of that lovely Friend- 
ſip which is beſt adapted to Nature, and which 
is defireable in itſelf and for itſelf. Neither have 
they any Experience of the Influence, the Na- 
ture, and the Extent of ſuch a Friendſhip. For 
every Man loves himſelf, not that he may be 
rewarded for his Self. Affection, but becauſe he 
18 impreſſed with a Principle of Self. affection: 
Now, unleſs the ſame Paſſion is applied to F riend- 
ſhip, there can be no ſuch Perſon as a real | 
Friend; for a Friend, is to a Friend, as. it were, 
another ſelf. | 

Now if Self- love appears to be the firſt Prin- 
ciple in the Nature of Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, of 
all Animals wild, tame, and Savage, (and indeed 


it 


EY M. T. cie zie, 


it is in 7 to all living Creatures; i in t he 
next Place, that Animals of the ſame Kinds ſearch 


out and follow the Creatures with which they 


are to affociate; and that too with Affection, 
and with a certain Reſemblance of the human 
Pamons; how much more prevalent . ought this 
Principle to be in Man, who both loves him- 
ſelf and paſſionately ſearches after another with 
whom he may ſo mingle his Affections, that 
they two ſeem to become almoſt one and the 
ſame Being. 

XXII. But ſome are ſo 8 1 had al- 


moſt ſaid, fo impudent, that they require from 
2 Friend what they themſelves are unable to 


perform for him; and demand more than they 
| beſtow. Now it is requiſite, in the firſt Place, 
that a Man be virtuous in himſelf, and in the 
next Place, that he looks abroad for one re- 
ſembling himſelf in that Reſpect. Between ſuch 
Men, that Permanency of Friendſhip, which! 
have been ſo long ſpeaking of, may be eſtabliſh- 
ed. When Men are linked in the Bonds of 
Affection, they will be, firſt, the Maſters of thoſe 
Paſſions to which others are Slaves, and then 
they feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and 
Honeſty; there. is nothing that the one-will not 
undertake for the other; nor will either require 
from the other ought t that is Inconſiſtlent with 


Virtue and Probity ; and they will entertain one 
another not only with Regard and Love, but 


with Delicacy; for they who baniſh Delica 
cy from Friendſhip, deprive it of its nobleſt Or- 
nament. For it is a moſt deſtructive Miſtake 
to imagine, that Friendſhip ought to he open to 
the Practice of all Luſt and Immorality. Na- 

ture 


Pr 
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ture has beſtow'd Friendſhip upon Man to be an 
Aſſiſtant to his Virtues, but not the Companion 
of his Vices ; that as Virtue when unmated can- 
not arrive at Excellency, ſhe may attain to it 
when paired and matched with another. If there 


is, or ever was, or ever ſhall be, upon Earth, a 


Connection of this Kind, ſuch a Connection is 
to be eſteem'd the beſt ' and the happieſt Attendant 
of the ſupreme Good, which Nature can beſtow. 

Such, I ſay, is the Society that is compoſed of 
all the Ingredients which Men account to be de- 
fireable, I mean Honour, Glory, Tranquility of 
Spirit and Enjoyment of Soul: With theſe, Life 
is happy; without them, it cannot be ſo. Now, 
if we want to attain to that Conſummation of 
earthly Bliſs, we muſt apply in earneſt to the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, without which, we never can ſuc- 

ceed in our Purſuit of Friendſhip, or of ought 
that is lovely. But the Man who neglects Vir- 
tue and yet imagines that he has Friends, will per- 
ceive his Miſtake too lately, when ſome heavy 
Misfortune obliges him to have Recourſe to 
them for Aſſiſtance, I muſt, therefore, again 
and again repeat it, that Affection ought to be the 
Reſult of Judgment, and not Judgment of Af- 
fection. But Negligence in many Concerns of 
Life gives us Cauſe to repent ; eſpecially in the 
Choice and the Treatment of our Friends, Here, 
we act prepoſterouſly, and are always doing the ſame 
Thing over and over again in Contradiction to the 
common Proverb. For 'after being thoroughly 
embarked in the daily Practice, or in the Duties 
of F riendſhip, ſome Diſguſt ariſes which ſuddenly 
breaks it off in the Middle of its Progreſs. 


XXIII. The Negligence, therefore,, of Man- 
Y kind 
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322 M. T. CIcER0O 
kind in a Matter ſo indiſpenſible and of ſuch Im. 


portance, is the more inexcuſable. For in Life, 


Friendſhip is the only Thing which all Mankind 


agree to be profitable. Even Virtue herſelf is 


laught at by many, and treated as a Matter that 
is all Outſide and Shew. Many deſpiſe Riches, 
becauſe a little contents them, and they are beſt 
pleaſed with homely living, and a plain Dreſs. 
As to public Honours, which ſome ſo ardently 
purſue, many there are who ſlight them ſo much 
that they account them the very Nothingneſs of 
Nothing. The ſame may be ſaid of all other Ob- 
jets, which, while they are courted by ſome, are 
flighted by many But all Mankind agree in 
their Sentiments of Friendſhip; they who apply 
to the Affairs of State; they who are engaged in 
literary Purſuits and ſpeculative Studies ; they who, 
in private Life, mind only their own Concerns; 
nay, they who devote the whole of their Lives to 
Pleaſure, think Friendſhip to be the Life of Life, 
provided they have the ſmalleſt Notion of living 
in any Reſpect, with Freedom and Satisfaction. For 


1 know not how it is, but Friendſhip has inſinuated 


itſelf thro* all the Stations of Life; nor does it 
ſuffer any Plan of living to be without its Com- 
pany 

Let us even EGF a Man of fo ſour, ſo brutiſh, 
a Diſpoſition as to avoid, and to hate all human 
Society, ſuch a Man, I mean, as was one Timon of 
Athens I have heard of; yet even ſuch a Man 
could not help ſearching carefully about for ſome- 
body with whom he might ſpue out the Venom 
of his Rancour. But that will beſt appear by 
ſuppoſing the Poſſibility of ſome God taking a Man 
out of human Society, and placing him in a 
| lonely 
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lonely Deſart, where he is bountifully and plenti- 
fully ſupply*d with all that Nature can crave, but 
abſolutely debarr'd from ſeeing the Face of any 
human Creature. Where is there a Man ſo in- 
ſenſible as to be able to endure a Life like this; 
and who by ſuch Lonelineſs would not loſe all 
Reliſh for the Pleafure it brought? 1, therefore, 
think there ,is Truth in what (our old Men ſay 
they heard it from old Men who liv'd beſore 
them) fell from Archytas of Tarentum. If, (ſaid 
« he) a Man was to go up into Heaven, where he 
&© could become acquainted with the Syſtem of 
« Nature, and the Beauty of the Spheres, all his 
% Contemplations, which would otherwiſe be moſt | 
“ delightful, would be taſteleſs if he hal no Body 
t to whom he could impart them.“ Nature, 
thefefore, 'abhors Solitude, and is ever inclining to- 
wards a Help-mate, and the more friendly always 
the more agreeable. 

XXIV. And yet though this ſame Nature gives 
us ſo many Intimations of what ſhe wills, of what 
ſhe covets, and of what ſhe wants, yet I know 
not how it happens, we are deaf to them all; for 
we hear none of her cravings. Various and many 
are the Uſes of Friendſhip z there are in it many 
Cauſes of Jealouſies and Diſtruſts; and it is the Part 
of a wiſe Man, ſometimes to prevent, ſometimes 
to ſoften, and ſometimes to bear them. There iz 
one Species of Diſguſt that we ought to be tender 
of, in order to preſerve both the Utility and the 
Truth of Friendſhip, for we ought frequently both 
to admoniſh and reprove our Friends; and both 
'ought to be taken friendly as they are meant 
kindly. 225 | 

T4 Bur 
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Behaviour ought to be the very Reverſe, they ought 


224 M. T. Cie 
But I know not how it happens that a Friend 


of mine ſays, in his Andria, no more than the 


Truth, when he tells us, that Obſequiouſneſs beets 
Friends, and Truth Enemies. Truth is a diſagreeable 
Thing if Hatred, that Bane of Friendſhip, fprings 
from. it; but that Obſequiouſneſs which by hu- 
mouring his Follies, ſuffers a Friend to be carry'd 
headlong, is much more diſagreeable. The Man, 
however, is moſt of all to blame, who deſpiſes 
Truth, and is puſh'd by Flattery upon Ruin. 
Upon the whole, this Matter requires great Care 


and Addreſs to manage it properly. In the firſt 
Place, we ought to admoniſh without Bitterneſs, 


and reprove without Diſrepect. As to Obſequiouſ- 


neſs (for I am willing to keep by Terence's own 


Word) it ought always to be attended with Po- 
liteneſs, but without the leaſt Tincture of Flattery, 


that Promoter of Wickedneſs. It is inconſiſtent 


with Friendſhip, nay with Freedom, to make Ute 
of Flattery. For we live in one Manner with a 


Friend, and in another, with a Tyrant. 


The Man who ſhuts his Ears to Truth, nor 
will hear it from a Friend, is in a deſperate Con- 
dition. Cato, amongſt other good Things, ſaid 
very properly, it is better to make ſome Men our 


bitter Enemies, than to make Friends of Flatterers 


and Sycophants; for the former often tells us the 
Truth, but the latter, never. And indeed, there 
is an Abſurdity in Life, that they who receive 
Admonition feel none of that Uneaſineſs which it 


ought to give; but are uneaſy for what they ought 
not to reſent. For having no Senſe of their 


Faults, they are nettled at Reproof; whereas their 


0 
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to be forry for their Offence and glad of the Ad-. 


monition. 


XXV. As, therefore, it is the Characteriſtic of 


real Friendſhip that it both gives and takes Ad- 
mohition; the firſt with Freedom, but without 
Bitterneſs ; the latter, with Patience, but without 
repining; we are, therefore, to think, that there is 
nothing ſo pernicious to Friendſhip as Adulation, 
fawning, or flattering, Mceanwhile, the Crimes of 
cringing, gloſſing, and of ſaying every Thing ex- 
cepting Truth, that can pleaſe, are deteſtable on 
many Accounts. But as Deceit, is in all Reſpects, 
execrable, ſo it is particularly baneful to Friendſhip, 
becauſe it aboliſhes Truth without which Friend- 
ſhip muſt loſe its Name. For as the Character 
of Friendſhip conſiſts in its blending ſeveral Souls 


into a ſingle one, how can that be the Caſe 


when the Soul of a Man is not ſingle and al- 
ways fo; nay when it changes, ſhifts and doubles ? 

For what can be ſo crooked and ſo warp'd as 
the Soul of that Man who conforms itſelf not 
only to the Sentiments and Pleaſure, but to the 
Looks and Nods, of another ? You ſpeak in the Ne- 
gative? $6 do I. In the Affirmative? I'm your Man. 
In ſhort, I have taught myſelf the Le fon of - complying 
with every Man, ſays Terence again, but in the 
Character of Guatho, a profels*d Sycophant; and to 
make a Friend of ſuch a Fellow would be Weak- 
neſs itſelf. And yet we have many Guatbos in 


Men, whoſe Birth, Fortune and Rank are far - 


Superior to Terence's Sycophant. The Flattery 
of ſuch Fellows becomes very troubleſome, becauſe 
their Hollowneſs is recommended by their Qua- 
lity. 


. 3 Now 


WWP 
Now, by taking Pains, a gloſing Friend may 
be diſtinguiſhed and known from a real one, in the 


ſame Manner as in other Concerns of Life, we 
diſtinguiſh what is falſe and counterfeited, from 


what is genuine and real. An Aſſembly conſiſting 
of the loweſt and moſt ignorant of People, uſes to 
know the Difference between a Citizen who wants 
to catch them by cringing, and Sycophantry, and 
one who is ſteady, inflexible, and virtuous. With 
what mean Arts did Caius Papirius lately tickle the 
Ears of the People when he brought in the Bill 
for re-capacitating the Tribunes: But, it was 
thrown out, thro* our Oppoſition, _ 

However, as to the Rare I had in that Op- 
poſition, I ſay nothing, but I can talk freely of 
Scipio. Immortal Gods! What Steadineſs was in 
ais Nature, what Majeſty in his Eloquence ? Such 
as ſpoke him, at firſt Sight, to be the Command- 
er, and not the Companion, of Romans. But ye 
. were preſent and the Speech is public; and through 
his Means, that Bill, ſo plauſible for the People, 
was thrown out by the Voice of the People. But 
to return to myſelf; you may remember under 
the Conſulſhip of Quintus Maximus, Scipio's Bro- 
ther, and Lucius Mancinus, how ſpecious the Bill 
appeared which Caius Lucinius Craſſus brought in 
concerning the Prieſthood ; for it veſted in the 
People the Power of filling up the Vacancies in the 
ſacerdotal College. He, too, cajol'd the People and 
flatter'd them in the Forum, But the Service of 
the immortal Gods, for which I pleaded, ſoon de- 
ſeated all the Deſign of his venal Speeches. Now, 
this happen'd in my Prætorſhip five Years before 
was Conſul. It was, therefore, the Reaſon of 


the 
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the Thing, rather than any Weight of Authority, 
that defeated that Meaſure. | 
- XXVI. Now, if upon a Stage (o), or in an 
Aſſembly where there are many Opportunities of 
introducing fiftitious, imaginary Matters, Truth 
has great Influence, when it is laid open and il- 
luſtrated in the Cataſtrophe, what Influence ought 
it not to have upon Friendſhip, which depends 
upon Truth entirely ? For there, unleſs you ſee 
the Sincerity of Heart and preſent your own equally 
ſincere, you can have nothing you can truſt, no- 
thing you can rely on. Where the Certainty of 
a ſincere Intention is wanting, you neither can 
love nor be beloved. And, yet, however perni- 
cious the Adulation is, which, I have been con- 
demning, it can hurt only the Man who admits 
it, and who is pleaſed with it; and thus it hap- 
pens, that the Man who flatters, and who idoli- 
ſes himſelf, has his Ears moſt open to Flatterers 
and Sycophants. | 

Virtue, it is true, is lovely in her own Eyes; 
becauſe ſhe is beſt acquainted with herſelf and 
moſt ſenſible of her own amiable Qualities. But, 
I am not now ſpeaking of real, but of ſuppoſi- 
titious Virtue : for the Numbers of the really vir- 
tuous are not ſo great, as they appear to be. 
The ſeemingly virtuous are they who love Flattery. 
When ſuch Men are entertain'd wich any Diſcourſe 
that hits their Humours, the empty Sounds are 


e, If upon a Stage] Orig. Quod fi in Scena id eft in Concione. 
Langius and Grevius are againſt admitting the Words, in Con- 
cione, into the Original. But, I think, nothing can come more 
paturally in, after ſpeaking of the Influence of Truth over 
the Aſſemblies in the Forum, to call an Audience an Aſſembly 
at the Theatre. | 
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ſuckꝭ d in by them as ſo many Evidences of their 
Mierits. There can, therefore, ſubſiſt no Friend- 


ſhip between two Men, when the one conſtantly 


refuſes to hear the Truth, and the other is always 


ready with a Lye. Even the Sycophantry of 
Paraſites upon the Stage would loſe all its Wit 
were it not for the vapouring Officer. Well, Thais 
ſends me, you ſay, a great many Thanks. The natural 
Anſwer to this Speech is, @ great mam, Sir: But, 
a Milton, ſays the Paraſite. For when the Per- 


fon whom a Sycophant wants to flatter calls a 


Thing oaEAT, the Sycophant makes it Exctss1ve. 

Mean while, though this ſupple Adulation may 
prevail chiefly with thoſe who encourage and in- 
vite it, yet Men of greater Weight and Reſolution 


\* ought to be admoniſh*d to be upon their Guard, 


left they too be infected with it. For any Man, 
unleſs he is a meer Booby, diſcovers a groſs Flat- 
terer; but we are to- guard with great Caution 
againſt the Inſinuations of the'cunning, the conceal'd 
Sycophant. For he is not to be ſo eaſily diſcover'd, 
becauſe he often works his Way by contradicting 
you ; he pleaſes us by his ſeeming to wrangle, and 
wins Us by, at laſt, appearing to yield to our ſuperior 
Talents, and ſuffering himſelf to be the Convert 


of our better Senſe. Now, what can be more 


ſhameful than to be impos'd upon in this Manner ? 
We are, therefore, in that Reſpect, to be the more 
Cautious, leſt we reſemble the old Fellow in the 
Epiclerus, who ſays, To-day you tickled me up and 
bedizen'd me purely before all the gaping old Dotards. 
For the Character, which we meet with in Plays 
of 2 thoughtleſs credulous old Fellow is, of all 


others, the moſt ridiculous. I have, however, I 


know not how, ſuffer'd myſelf to ramble from the 


Friend- 


— 
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Friendſhips of accompliſh'd, that is wiſe, Men, (I 
mean Men who are endowed with as much WH- 
dom as falls to the Lot of Man) to the Friend- 
ſhip of Fools and Rakes. Let me, therefore, 


return to the former and conclude. 


XXVII. It is Virtue, it is Virtue, my Fannius 


and my Mucius, that acquires and preſerves Friend- 
ſhip. It is Virtue that gives to human Concerns, 
their Fitneſs, their Duration, and their Perma- 
nency. When Vittue rears her Head, and ſends 
abroad her Eye, when ſhe perceives and finds 
ſhe has influenced another; ſhe then draws near 
to that Object; in her Turn, ſhe feels the Affection 
ſhe imparted ; and from this Re- action, Love or 
Friendſhip catch their Flames; for both have the 
ſame Original. For to love is nothing but a 
Paſſion for the belov'd Object without any mean 
or mercenary Conſideration. {- | 

Yet, let you be ever ſo diſintereſted, Profit 
will ever ſpring from Friendſhip. With the moſt 


ſincere Affection, I, when young, lov'd Lucius 


Paulus, Marcus Cato, Cains Gallus, Publius Naſica, 
and Tiberius Gracchus, the Father in-Law of my 
Scipio, who were all of them old Men. Ir is, 
however, ſtill more conſpicuous amongſt Perſons 
of the ſame Age; as amongſt Scipio, Furius, Ru- 
pilius, Mummius and myſelf. Now when we grow 
old, we are, in our Turns, rewarded by the 
Aﬀections of young Men, ſuch as you two and 
Nuintus Tubero; nay, I have a Pleaſure in the 
Careſſes of the very young, ſuch as Publius Nuti- 
lius and Aulus Virginus. And as the Syſtem of 
Life and Nature requires, that this be ſucceeded 
by another Age, ſo it is devoutly to be wiſh'd 

that 
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that we finiſh the Race of Life with thoſe Equals 
with whom we ſtarted. 

But, as human Concerns are frail and fading, 
we ought to be curious in our Search of an 
Object which we may love, and by whom we 
may be beloved; for, take from Life Endearment 
and Kindneſs, you take from it all that renders 
it deſireable. I loſt my Scipio, ſuddenly indeed, 
but he lives and ſhall for ever live in my Aﬀec- 
tions : For it was the Virtue of my Friend thit 
1 loved, and Virtue dieth not; nor is he preſent 
only to me, who was famliar with him in Life, 
but his Fame and his Glory ſhall endure through 
all Generations; for never ſhall any Man form 
the Idea, or the Hopeof a noble Atchievement,who 
ſhall not look up to the Glory of Scipio, and 
propoſe his Example as the Model of his own 
Conduct. 

For my Part, of all the Ata, which 
either Nature or Fortune has beſtow'd upon me, 
J have none that I can ſo much as compare to 
that of having had Scipio for my Friend. It was 
that which form'd our Unanimity in Public, 
it guided our Conduct in private, Affairs; and 
it fill'd even Repoſe with Delight. Never, to 
my Knowledge, did I offend him in the ſmalleſt 
Trifle. Never did 1 hear an Expreſſion that 
could diſpleaſe me, fall from his Lips. One 
Houſe, and one Table were common to both, 
and not only in our military Expeditions, but in 
our Travels, and in our Country-Excurſions, we 
attended one another. 

How ſhall I mention the unceaſing Paſſion we 
both had for improvement and Knowledge, 

| which 
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which, in our Retirement, employ'd all our leiſure 
Hours? Had the Remembrance and the Recol- 
lection of thoſe Circumſtances periſh'd along with 
him, never could I have ſupported myſelf under 
the Loſs of that deareſt, that maſt amiable of 
Friends. But they are ſo far from having periſh'd, 
that they are nouriſh'd and improv'd by Remem- 
brance and Reflection: Nay, were I even depriv'd of 
them, till this my advanced Age would bring me 
ſome Relief: For I cannot be long in this lan- 
guiſhing State; now, every Thing that is of 
ſhort Duration, even though it is weighty, ought 
to be born with. ES 

Ye now, have my Sentiments concerning Friend- 
ſhip, and my Advice is, that ye ſo manage your 
Stock of VIrtue, without which Friendſhip cannot 
ſubſiſt, that excepting it, ye ſhall account nothing 
more valuable than Friendſhip. 


End of the Conference concerning FRIENDSHIP, 
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Addreſt to Marcus BRurus. 


HAVE often, my Brutus, 

obbſerved, that your Uncle Ca- 
to, when he delivered his Opi- 
nion in the Senate, handled 
certain important Points of 
Philoſophy which ſeemed ir- 
reconcileable with our Practice 
at the Bar, or in the Forum; 
| yet, in the Courſe of his Speaking, he managed them 
f ſo as that they became plauſible to the Audience. 
Now, this was a greater Excellency in him, than 
it would be in you or in me, becauſe we have 
been more converſant in that Philoſophy which 
encourages the Variety of Expreſſion, and its 
Subjects are pretty nearly ſuited with the Ideas of 
Mankind in general. But Cato, who, as far as 1 


can 
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can judge was a compleat Stoic, had Notions ve- 
ry incompatible with thoſe of the common Run of 


Mankind; and was of a Se& that diſclaims. all 


Embelliſhments of Speech, and never ſpins out 
an Argument: He, therefore, ſucceeded in his 
Purpoſe by making uſe of certain pithy, and, as 
it were, ſtimulating Queſtions. There is, how- 
ever, nothing ſo incredible that Eloquence will 


not make probable; ſhe can give a Poliſh to the 


rougheſt, and culture to the wildeſt, Subjects. 
Being thoroughly convinced of theſe Truths, 

I have made a bolder Attempt than ever Cato 

himſelf did. For Cato, let me tell you, when 


he treated of Magnanimity, of Modeſty, of Death, 


of Virtues, all-comprehenfive Merits, of the im- 


mortal Gods, and of Patriotiſm, uſed to dreſs 


the Sentiments of Stoics in the Ornaments of Elo- 
quence. But I have, for Amuſement, digeſted in- 
to common Places thoſe Topics which the Stoics, 
even in their literary Retirement, and in their Schools, 
find difficult to prove. Such Topics they them- 
ſelves term Paradoxes, on Account of their Singu- 
larity and Diſagreement with the general Senſe of 
Mankind. I have been ambitious enough to try 
whether they might not appear abroad, I mean 
in the Hands of Men of Buſineſs, and expreſt 
in a Manner that ſhould render them convincing 
to the Generality of People: And whether the 
Language of Learning is different from that of 
Life. I undertook this with the more Pleaſure, 
becauſe theſe very Paradoxes, as they are termed, 
appear to belong chiefly to Socrates, and con- 
tain the moſt important Truths of the Stoics, 
Pleaſe therefore to accept of this Trifle, the Pro- 
duct of theſe ſhort Summer Nights, ſince your 

Name 


— 
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Name has appeared to patroniſe the Studies of 
my more deepened Hours. You have here a 
_ Specimen of the Manner I make uſe of, when ] 
accommodate thoſe Matters, which in the Schools 
are termed Propoſitions, to our oratorial Cha- 
racter and Practice of ſpeaking. I do not, how. 
ever, expect, that you will look upon yourſelf as 
indebted to me for this Performance, which is un- 
worthy of being, like the Minerva of Phidias a- 
mongſt the Greeks, honouted with a Place of Safe. 
ty and Diſtinction; and yet it will appear to be 
done by the ſame Hand with my forme 
Works. 


PARADOX the FIS r. 
VIRTUE is the ONLY 3 


AM apprehenſive that ſome amongſt you 

may be of Opinion, that this Sentiment is not 
my own, but borrowed from the Schools of the 
Stoics. Yet I will tell you my real Opinion, and 
that too in fewer Words than the Importance of 
the Matter requires. By Heaven, I never was 
he who reckoned amongſt the good and deſirable 
Things of Life, Treaſures, Palaces, Intereſt, Pow- 
er, or thoſe Pleafures to which the Men of this 
World are ſo ſtrongly wedded. For I have ob- 
ſerved, that they who wallowed in thoſe Things, 
were the Men who, were, in Fact, the moſt eager 
after them; for our ſenſual Paſſions are boundleſs 
and inſatiable: They are tormented not only with 
the Luſt of encreaſing, but with the Fear of 
loſing, what they have, I own that I am often 


at a Loſs to account for the good * 
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of our Anceſtors, thoſe Examples of Temperance 
to Mankind, who affixed the Appellation of 
Goop to thoſe weak fleeting Circumſtances of 
Wealth, when in Truth and Fact their Senti- 
ments were the very Reverſe. Can a bad Man 
enjoy a good Thing? Or is it poſſible for a 
Man not to be good when he lives in the very 
Abundance of good Things? And yet we have 
daily Inſtances of all thoſe good. Things being 
in Poſſeſſion of wicked Men who are Enemies 
to Virtue. Now, if any Man has a Mind to in- 
dulge his Raillery, he may, with all my Heart; 
but I never ſhall be laught out of following 
right Reaſon preferably to popular Opinion.. Nei- 
Ger ſhall I account a Man, when he loſes his Stock 
of Cattle, or Furniture, to have loſt his coop 
Taxincs. So far from that, I ſhall take frequent 
Opportunities of celebrating Bias, who, if I miſ- 
take not, is reckoned among the ſeven wiſe . 
Men. For when the Enemy took Poſſeſſion of 
Priene, his native Country, and when many of his 
Countrymen, in their Flight, found means to car- 
ry off with them their Effects; a Friend advi- 
kd Bias to do the ſame, V, anſwered he, 
you ſee I do, for 1 carry with me all that is mine: 
thereby intimating, that he did not eſteem thoſe 
Playthings of Fortune, which we term coop 
Trnincs, to be his own. But it may be aſked, 
what then is a coop Trine? My Anſwer is, 
that whatever is done uprightly, honeſtly, and 
virtuouſly, is done well; and whatever is upright, 
honeſt, and agreeable to Virtue, that, and that 
alone, is a coop THING. 
But, when we reaſon abſtractly, thoſe Matters 
appear ſomewhat obſcure; let us, n as 
8 | they 
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thy are refined too much upon in the Schools, 
illuſtrate them from the Lives and Actions of 
the greateft of Men. Let me then aſk of you, 
whether you imagine, that the Men who "ray 
ed, upon ſo noble a Syſtem, this Empire, which 
they have tranſmitted to us, ever thought of 
gratifying Avarice by Money; Delight by Deli. 
cacy; Luxury by Magnificence, or Pleaſure by 
eating and drinking. Set before your Eyes any 
one of our Monarchs, Shall 1 begin with Ro- 
mulus ? or with the Patriots who made and left 
Rome a free State? By what Means then did 
Romulus become a God? By thoſe which the 
Men of the World term coop Tmincs ? or by 
his Actions and his Virtues? What! are we to 
imagine, that the wooden or earthen Diſhes of 
Numa Pompilius were leſs acceptable to the im- 
mortal Gods than the emboſſed Plate of others. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of our other Kings, for all 
of them, excepting Targquin the Proud, were equal- 
ly excellent. Should it be aſked, what did Bru- 
tus perform when he delivered his Country: 
Or what were the Motives, what were the Views 
of the Patriots who joined him in that-glorious At- 
tempt? Can any Man alive think, that they 
were induced by Motives ariſing from the Love 
of Pleaſure or of Riches, or that he had any 
other View, but that of acting the Part of a 
great and a gallant Man? What was the Mo- 
tive that impelled Caius Mucius without the leaſt 
Hopes of eſcaping Death, to attempt the Death of 
Porſema? From whence ſprung the Power 
that rivetted Cocles to the Bridge, when he ſingly 
oppoſed the whole Force of the Enemy? The 


- N that devoted the elder, that devoted the 
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younger, Decius, and made them plunge amidſt 
armed Battalions of Enemies! What View had 
Caius Fabricius for being ſo continent in his Man- 
ners, or Manius Curius, when he was ſo frugal in 
his living? What were the Motives of thoſe two 
Thunder- bolts of the punic War, Publius and- 
Cneius, Scipio, when they propoſed to form with 
their own Bodies a Barrier for their Country a- 
gainſt the Progreſs of the Carthaginians * What 
did the elder, what did the younger, Africanus, 
propoſe ? What were the Views of Cato who liv'd 
between the Times of both? What ſhall I ſay, 
of Millions of other Inſtances; for our Hiſtory a- 
bounds with ſuch ; can any one think that they 
propoſed any other Object in Life but what was 
glorious and noble ? | 
Now, let the Scoffers of this Sentiment appear, 
let them take their Choice, whether they will re- 
ſemble the Man who is rich, in marble Palaces, 
adorned with Ivory, and ſhining with Gold, 
Statues, in Pictures, in emboſſed Gold and Silver 
Plate, in the Workmanſhip of Corinthian Braſs, 
or if they will reſemble Fabricius, who had not; 
who diſdained to have, any of -thoſe Luxuries. 
And yet, they are readily prevailed upon to ad- 
mit that the Enjoyments, which ſhift from Hand 
to Hand, are not to be ranked among good 
Things, while at the ſame Time they ſtifly main- 
tain, and eagerly diſpute, that Pleaſure is the 
higheſt Good; a Sentiment that, to me, ſeems to 
Fe that of a Brute, rather than of a Man. Shall 
you, endowed as you are, by God, or by Nature, 
whom we may term the Mother of all Things, 
with a Soul, (the moſt excellent, the moſt divine 
Being that exiſts) ſhall you, 1 ſay, be ſo mean, 
225 Z and 
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and ſo abject as to think, there is no Difference 
betwixt thy Nature, and that of the Brute? Where 
is that Good that does not make him, who poſſeſſes 
it, a better Man? For, as the Man who has the 
greateſt Portion of Good, has likewiſe the greateſt 
Share of Merit; neither is there a Good on which, 
the Man who poſſeſſes it, may not juſtly value 
himſelf. But does Pleaſure contain any of thoſe 
Qualities ? Does. Pleaſure give a Man better 
Principles, or greater Merit? Where is the Man 
of Senſe, Who publicly praiſes himſelf for having 
enjoyed Pleaſures? Now, if Pleaſure, which has 


ſo many Advocates in its Favour, is not to be 
ranked among good Things, and if the greater 
it is, the more it diſcompoſes, and diſorders the 
Mind, ſurely, in Life, the good and happy 


Things of Life can mean no more than its juſt 


and its virtuous Things. 


7 PAR AD OX the, SE conv. 


A Man WHOIS VIRTUOUS 1S WITHOUT 


NO REQUISITE OF HAPPY LIFE. 
EV E R, for my Part, did I imagine 
Marcus Regulus, to have been diſtreſs'd, or 


unhappy or wretched; becauſe his Magnanimity 


was not tortured by the Cartbaginians; the Weight 
of his Authority was not; his Honour was not, 
his Reſolution: was not; not one of his Virtues 


Was; in ſhort, his Soul did not ſuffer their Tor- 
ments, for a Soul that was guarded and attended 


by ſo many Virtues, never ſurely could be made 


Captive with its Body. We have ſeen Caius Ma- 
rius; he, in my Opinion, was in Proſperity one of 
the happieſt, and, in Ad verſity, one of the greateſt 
; of Men, a Character that forms the ſupreme: Hap- 
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pineſs of human Life. Madman, thou art ig- 
norant, indeed, thou art -ignorant, of Virtue's 
Force; thou oy uſurpeſt the Name of Virtue ; 
but thou art a Stranger to her Influence. The 
Man who is well compoſed within himſelf ; who 
finds all he wants and wiſhes for, within his 
own Breaſt, never can be otherwiſe than compleatly 
happy. But the Man who has ng Hope, no 
Scheme, no Foreſight but what depends upon 
Fortune, ſuch a Man can have no Certainty, 
he can have no Grounds of Aſſurance that he 
can be Maſter of his Enjoyments for a ſingle 
Day longer. If you have any ſuch Man in 
your Power, you may terrify him by Threats 
of Death or Exile; but, whatever can happen to 
me in this my ungrateful Country, I will be 
ſo far from oppoſing it, that I will embrace it. 
To no Purpoſe have I toiled; to no Purpoſe have 
I ated; vain have been my Cares by Day and 
my Watchings by Night, if I have not yet learned 
to arrive at ſuch a State,as that neither the Outrages 
of Fortune, nor the Injuries of Enemies can affect 
me. Do you threaten me, Antony with Death ? 


Why, that is ſeparating me from Mankind. 
With Exile? That is removing me from the 


wicked. Death is dreadful to the Man whoſe All 
is extin& with his Breath; but not to him whole 
Glory never can dye. Exile is terrible to thoſe who, 
as it were, ſtint themſelves to one dwelling Place; 
but not to thoſe who look upon the whole Globe 
but as one City. Thou, happy and proſperous as 
thou thinkeſt thyſelf, art the Wretch that is be- 
ſet with Wretchedneſs and covered with Misfor- 
tunes: Thou art tortured by thy Luſts; Day 
and Night thou art upon the Rack; tho! ever 
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340 Mx. Cicero, 

diſſatisfied with thy own Condition, yet thou art 
ever trembling leſt it ſhould not continue ; the Re- 
- membrance of thy Miſdeeds goads thy Conſcience ; 
the Terrors of thy Country's Laws and the Dread 
of her Juſtice appal your very Soul ; look where 
thou wilt, thy Crimes like ſo many Furies ſtare 
thee in the Face, and hang a dead Weight upon 
thy Spirit. Therefore, as no Man can be happy 
if he is wicked, fooliſh, or indolent ; ſo no Man 
can be wretched, -if he is virtuous, brave, and 
wiſe. Glorious is the Life of that Man whoſe 
Virtues and Practice are glorious; and no Life 
that is attended with Glory is to be avoided, but 
we ought to abhor it, if attended with Miſery, 
We are, therefore, to look upon whatever is dig- 
nified with Glory and with Merit, to be, at the 

ſame Time, happy, flouriſhing, and deſirable. 
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IN THEM 
DEE PDS 


TRAT ALL MispEEDS ARE 
SELVES EQUAL, AND GOOD 
THE SAME. | 


HE Matter, it may be ſaid, is a Trifle, but the 

Crime is enormous ; for we are to form our 
Eſtimate of Guilt not from the Events of Things, 
but from the bad Intentions of the Agent. The 
Circumſtances attending Guilt may differ in their 
Importance, but Guilt itſelf, in whatſoever Light 
you behold it, is the ſame. A Pilot overſets a 


Ship laden with Gold or one laden with Straw ; 
the Loſs no Doubt is ſomewhat diſproportioned ; 
but the Blunder of the Pilot is, in both Caſes, 

You have debauched a Woman of no 

Family 


the ſame. 
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Family——"Tis true, fewer are concerned for her, 
than would be, had ſhe been a young Lady of 
Rank and Quality. Nevertheleſs, you have been 
guilty, if it be guilty to ſtart before the Sig- 
nal, No Doubt it is; nor does it matter, in Ag- 
gravation of the Fault of Starting in that Man- 
ner, how far you run afterwards ; for nothing can 
be more certain, than that Nobody has a Right 
to commit a Fault. Now, if one has no Right 
to do a Thing, that very Circumſtance convicts 
him of Guilt if he does it. If this Guilt can re- 
ceive neither Addition nor Diminution, (becauſe 
if the Thing was againſt Right, there was a 
Fault in the Commiſſion, and a Fault is per- 
petually and invariably a Fault) then all the Con- 
ſequences and Circumſtances attending it muſt be 
equal. Now, if Virtues are equal amongſt them- 
felves, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that Vices are 
ſo likewiſe ; and nothing is more caly than to 


prove, that a Man cannot be better than 
good, more temperate than temperate, braver 


than brave,. nor wiſer than wiſe. Will any Man 
call a Perſon honeſt, who having a Depoſite of 
ten Pounds of Gold made into his Hands, with- 
out any Witneſs, ſo that he can be in no Dan- 
ger of Detection, ſhall account for every Far- 
things Worth of it, and yet ſhould not behave 
in the ſame Manner, were the Sum ten thouſand 
Pounds? Can a Man be accounted temperate. 
who checks one inordinate Paſſion, and gives 


2 looſe to another ? Virtue is uniform, and irs Uni- 
formity conſiſts in unwearied Perſeverance and 


Agreement with Reaſon. No Addition of Cir- 
cumftance can make it more than Virtue? No 
Diminution can render it leſs. If good Offices 
are done with an upright Inteption, nothing can 
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be more upright than upright is; and therefore it is 
impoſſible that any Thing ſhould be better than 
what is good. It, therefore, follows that all Vices 
are equal, for the evil Affections of the Mind are 
properly termed Vices. Now, we may infer, that 
as all Virtues are equal, therefore, all good Actions 
being derived from Virtues ought to be equal 
likewiſe ; and, therefore, it neceſſarily follows 
that evil Actions ſpringing from Vices ſhould be 
alſo equal. 

You borrow, ſays one, all this Matter from Phi- 
loſophers.—I was afraid you would have told me 
that I borrow it from Pimps. and Panders.— But 
Socrates reaſoned in the Manner you do — I am 
glad to hear it, for by all Accounts, he was a 
learned and a wiſe Perſon. Mean while, as the 
Diſpute between you and. me, is at preſent, car- 
ried on, not by Blows but Words, I make bold 
to aſk. you, whether, upon a Subject of this Kind, 
we are to take the Senſe of the Scum and Slaves 
of the Earth, or that of the wiſeſt of Mankind ? 
Eſpecially, too, as the Sentiment I here lay down 
is not only as agreeable to Truth, but as uſeful 
in Lite as any Propoſition can be. How muſt Men 
be influenced, how muſt they be deterred from 
the Commiſſion of al! Kinds of Evils, if they 
once become ſenſible there are no Degrees of 
Guilt? That the Crime is the ſame whether they 
offer Violence to private Perſons, or to Magiſtrates, 
That Luſt 1s equally criminal, whatever the Fa- 
mily is which it pollutes. But here it may be 
objected; What ? Is there no Difference between 
murdering your Father or your Slave? If this Ob- 
jection is to be taken ſimply without any Circum- 
ſtances attending it, it has its Difficulties. If to 
bs | s deprive 
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deprive a Parent of Life is in itſelf a moſt hei- 
nous Crime, the Saguntines were then Parricides, 
becauſe they choſe that their Parents ſhould dye 
in Liberty rather than live in Slavery. Thus a 
Caſe may happen in which there may be no Guilt 
in depriving a Parent of Life, and very often 
we cannot, without Guilt, put a Slave to death. 
The Circumſtances therefore, attending this Caſe, 
and not the Nature of the Thing, muſt decide 
the Matter: Thoſe Circumftances, as they are fa- 
vourable- or unfavourabl-, ought to weigh with 
us: But it there is no Difference in Circumſtan- 
ces there can be none in Guilt. It is true, that 
the Guilt of wrongfully killing a Slave ſtands 
ſingly without Conlequences attending it. But, 
the Guilt of murdering a Father is complicated. 
You have murdered rhe Man who begat you; 
the Man who fed you; the Man who brought 
you up; the Man who gave you Property, gave 
you a Home, and qualified you for the Service 
of your Country. This- Offence, therefore, being 
attended with Numbers of aggravating Circum- 
ſtances is worthy the greater Puniſhment.” But 
in Life, we are not to conſider the Severity of 
the Puniſhment a Man is to undergo, but the 
Rule of Right which he is not to tranſgreſs. We- 
are to conſider every Action that we commit a- 
gainſt Decency to be wicked, and every Action 
we commit againſt Rectitude to be criminal. 
What! in the moſt trifing Matters? To be 
ſure; for if we are unable to regulate the Pro- 
portioas of Actions, yet we may bound our Af— 
fections. If a Player ever ſo little tranſgreſſes 
the Decorum of Action or the Rules of ſpeaking 


a Verſe, longer or ſhorter, than it ought to be, 
£ 4 he 
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he is hooted and hiſſed off the Stage. And ſhall 
you, whoſe Life ought to be better proportioned 


than any ſtage Action, and more regular than 


any Verſe, ſhall you be found faulty even in a 
Syllable of Conduct? I overlook the trifling 
Faults of a Poet; and ſhall I overlook my fellow 
Citizen's Life while he is counting his Miſdeeds 


upon his Fingers? If ſome of them are too ſhort 
does that make them leſs faulty, ſince the Jar- 


ring muſt ariſe from the Diſcord of Reaſon and 


Order? Now, if Reaſon and Order are diſturb- 
ed, nothing can be added to aggravate the Miſ- 


conduct which ſuch Diſturbance muſt intro. 
duce, 8 


PARADOX the Four R. 


THAT EVERY FOOL IS AMA DMA x. 


O W, (a) Sir, I will put you upon a ſhort 
Allawance, not as I have often done on 
Account. of your Folly, or as I always do on 
Account of your Villainy, but on Account of 
your Madneſs and Inſanity, Could the Mind 


- of the wiſe Man fortified, as with Walls, by ad- 


mirable Foreſight, by invincible Perſeverance, 
ſecure againſt every Accident, and cloathed with 


every Virtue, a Mind that could not be expelled 


out of this Community, ſhall fuch a Mind be 
over-powered and taken by Storm? For what 
do we call a Community? Surely not every 


(a) This Paradox is ſuppoſed by our Author to be addreſi 
to Chdius who had driven him into Exile; and perhaps it will 
be difficult for any Reader to produce a Piece of more conſum- 


mate vain Glory and ſelf Applauſe, than Cicero here diſcovers ; 


after his puſillanimous, diſgraceful Behaviour under his Exile. 
; - 5 | Aſſem- 
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Aſſembly of Thieves and Ruffians? Is it chen 
compoſed of Out-Laws and Robbers aſſembled 
in one Place? Surely not. Rome, therefore, was 
no Community, when her Laws had no Forcez 
when her Courts of Juſtice were diſregarded; 
| when her Conftitution lay expiring ; when her 
Magiſtrates had the Sword of Violence at their 


Throats; and when the Authority of the Senate 


was aboliſhed within her Walls. Could that Gang 
of Ruffians, that Aſſembly of Villains, which you 
headed in the Forum, could thoſe Remains of 
Catiline's frantic Conſpiracy, then devoted to your 
lawleſs Rage, be termed a Community ? I could 
not, therefore, be expelled from this Community, 


becauſe no ſuch then exiſted. I was introduced 


to this Community when the conſular Authori- 
ty, which had been aboliſhed, was at the Head 
of our Government, when the Senate, which then 
lay gaſping, reſumed its Functions; when the 
Voice of the People was free; and when Laws 


and Equity, thoſe Bonds of Community, were 
reſtored to their Force. 


Thou ſhalt now be made. ſenſible how much 
I deſpiſed the Arrows that were aimed at me by 
your Scoundrelſhip. That you darted, that you 
ſhot your villainous Wrongs at me, I never doubted: 
But that they hit or reached me, I never thought. 
It is true, you might think that ſomewhat be- 
longing to me was tumbling down or conſuming 
avhen you was demoliſhing my Walls and ap- 
plying your accurſed Torches to the Roofs of 
my Houſes. But neither I, nor any Man, can call 
a Thing our Property if-we can be deprived, if 
ve can be ftript, if we can be robbed, of it. 


Could you have robbed me of my Soul's s di- 


Vine 
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gilance, and of thoſe Meaſures through which, to 
your Confuſion, Rome now exiſts ; could you have 
aboliſhed from the Records of Immortality, the 
eternal Memory of my Services to. my Coun- 
fry; far more, had you robbed me of that Soul 
from which all thoſe Services ſprung; then, in- 
deed, I ſhould have confeſſed that I felt your 
Blows. But as you neither did, nor could, affect 
me in that Manner, your Perſecution rendered 


my Return glorious, but not my Departure mi- 


ſerable. I, therefore, was always a Citizen of 
Rome, but eſpecially at the Time when the 
Senate charged foreign Nations with my Preſer- 


vation, becauſe I was the beſt of Patriots. As 


to you, you are, at this Time, no Citizen, unleſs 
we admit a Citizen, and an Enemy, of Rome to 
fienify- the ſame Thing. Can you diſtinguiſh a 
Citizen from an Enemy by the Accidents of 
Nature and Place, and not by his Affections and 
Actions? You have filled the Forum with Blood, 
and the Temples with Bands of Ruffians; you 
have ſet on fire the Temples of the Gods and 
the Houſes of private Citizens. If, after all this, 
you are a Citizen, why are we to deem (b) Spar- 
Facts to be an Enemy? Can you be a Citizen 
in that City which, through. you, for ſome Time 
had no Exiſtence? And have you a Right to 
upbraid me, when all Mankind thought that 


Rome herſelf was gone into Exile, when I was, 


driven out of her Walls? Never, thou moſt 
frantic of all Madmen, wilt thou turn thy Eyes 
hor thyſelf? Wilt thou never conſider thy 


(2) 5p Spartacus] He was a Slave who raiſed a Rebellion 
which Craſſus ſ — 
Actions 


vine Conſtancy, of my Application, of my Vi- 
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Actions or thy Words? Doſt thou not know: 
that Exile is the Penalty of Guilt : But that 
the Journey I ſet out upon was undertaken by 
me in Conſequence of Actions, that were attended 
by the moſt conſummated Glory? All the Cri- 
minals, all the Profligates, of whom you avow 
yourſelf. the Leader, and on whom our Laws 
pronounce the Sentence of Baniſnment, are Ex- 
iles, and that too, without leaving Rome. At the 
Time when all our Laws doom'd thee to Baniſh- 
ment were thou not an Exile? Is not the Man 
an Enemy to the Peace of his Country, who 
carries about him offenſive Weapons? A Cut- 
throat belonging to you was taken near the Se- 
nate-Houſe. Who is to be deemed a Murderer? 
You; for you have murdered many. Who an 
Incendiary ? You; for, with your own Hand, you 
ſet fire to the Temple of the Nymphs. Who 
was guilty of Sacrilege? Tou; for you ſhut 
up our Temples by pitching a Camp in the Forum, 
But what do I talk of well known Laws, all 
which doom you to Exile; for one of your bo- 
ſom Friends carried through a Bill - (c) pointing 
at you only, by which you was condemned to 
be baniſhed, if it was found, that you had been 
preſent at the Myſteries of the Goddeſs Bona: and 
it is now become your Boaſt that you was guilty 
of that Fact. As, therefore you have, by ſo ma- 
ny Laws been doomed to Baniſhment, - do you 
not tremble at the Appellation of an Exile? You 
tell me, you are ſtill preſent in Rome. I. know 
it, and that you were preſent at the Myſteries 
too: But though you were there, yet you had 


(c) Bill] The Reader will find an ample Detail of this 
Matter in my Tranſlation of Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus. 
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no right to be there; and therefore, you are as 


an Exile from that Place where its Laws do not 
ſuffer you to . 


PARADOX the FIT R: 


THAT THE aan Max ALONE 1S FREE, 
AN D THAT EVERY Foor 1s 4 SLave. 


N this Place, I am diſpos'd to praiſe a General, 
to let him be honour'd with that Title, or let 


him be thought worthy of it. But how, or where 


is the free Man who is to be commanded by a 
Man who cannot command his own inordinate 
Paſſions? Let him, in the firſt Place, bridle his 
Luſts, let him deſpiſe Pleaſures, let him ſubdue An- 


let him get the better of Avarice and of every 


Thing that debaſes a rational Being, and then 
when he himſelf is no longer in Subjection to 


Diſgrace and Diſhoneſty, the vileſt all Tyrants, let 


him -then, I ſay, begin to command others; Bur, 
while he is the Slave of his Luſts, he is ſo far 
from having a Right to the Title of a General, 
that he has none to that, of a free Man. This 1s 
the noble Doctrine laid down by the moſt learned 
Men, whoſe Authority I ſhould not make Uſe 
of, were 1 now addrefling myſelf to an Aſſembly 
of Ruſtics. But as I ſpeak to Men of the moſt 
refined Underſtandings ; who are no Strangers 
to what I am ſaying; why, ſhould I falſly pre- 
tend, that all the Application, I have beſtow'd 
upon this Study, has been loſt. It is, therefore, 
2 Maxim with the moſt learned Men, that none 
but a wiſe Man can be free. For what is Liberty, 
but the Power of living in the Manner moſt 


Pleaſing 


* 
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pleaſing to ourſelves? Who then is he who lives 


in that Manner? The Man ſurely who follows 
Righteouſneſs, who rejoices in fulfilling his Duty, 
and has laid out a well conſidered and well contriv'd 
Plan of Life. The Man who obeys the Laws of his 
Country, not out of Dread, but pays them Reſpect 
and Reverence, becauſe he thinks ſuch Obedience 


the moſt conducive to the Good of Society. Who 


is ſincere and free in all his Words, in all his 
Actions, nay in all his Thoughts? The Man 
whoſe whole Plan of Conduct and Buſineſs ariſes 
from, and is terminated by his own Virtues. The 
Man who is ſway'd by nothing ſo much as by his 
own Inclination and Judgment. The Man who 
is Maſter of Fortune herſelf, that moſt irrefiſtible 
Comptroler of human Actions, agreeable to what 
the Poet ſays, that Fortune is moulded according to 
the Manners of every Man. It cannot happen to any 
but to a wiſe Man, that he does nothing againſt his 
Will, nothing with Pain, nothing with Force. It 
would, it is true, require a large Diſcourſe to 
prove the Reality of this Character, but we may, 
in a very few Words, be convinced that no Man, 
but a Man of this Character, can be free. All 
wicked Men, therefore, are Slaves, and this is 
not ſo ſurprizing, and incredible in Fae, as it is 
in Words. For they are not Slaves, in the Senſe 
thoſe Bondmen are, who are the Properties of their 
Maſters by Purchaſe, or by any Law of the 
State; but, if it be Slavery, (and Slavery no 
Doubt it is) to obey Paſſions that are irregular 
and unmanly, Paſſions that deprive us of the Ex- 
erciſe of our Reaſon; Then who can deny that 
all diſhoneſt, all avaricious, in ſhort, all wicked 
Perſons are Slaves ? 
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Can I call the Man free, who is governed by a 
Woman, who. gives him Laws, who lays him 

down Directions, who orders him one thing, and 
forbids him another, according to her own Caprice; 

While he can deny, and dare refuſe, nothing that 
ſhe demands ? 'Does ſhe give the Word? his Purſe 
muſt be open: Does ſhe call? he muſt come: 
Does ſhe chide ? he muſt vaniſh : Does ſhe threaten ? 
he muſt tremble. For my Part, I call ſuch a 
Fellow, be his Blood ever ſo noble, not only a 
Slave, but tbe Slave of all Slaves. Now, in a large 
Family of Fools, ſome Slaves look upon chem. 

ſelves, to be more genteel than others, ſuch as 
thoſe we employ as Uſhers, or Gardeners, yet. 
ſtill they are Slaves. In like Manner, they who 
are immeaſurably fond of Statues, of Pictures, 
of emboſſed Plate, of Works in Corinthian Braſs, 
or magnificent Palaces, are equally Fools with the 
others. Nay, but (ſay they) we are the chief 
«© Men of the Government.“ It may be ſo; yet, 
you have no Preference over your Fellow-Slaves. 
But, as in a large Houſe, they who are obliged to 
handle the Furniture, to bruſh it, to anoint their 
Maſters, to ſweep the Houſe, and water the Hall, 
are not to be ranked among the genteeler Kind 
of Slaves; in like Manner, they who have aban- 

doned themſelves to their Paſſions, for the Things, 
I have mentioned, ate next to the very loweſt of 
all Slaves. Says one of theſe Gentlemen, But I 
« gave bad the Direction of important Wars, I have 
& had under me great Commands, and great Govern- 
% ments.” Then, if you have, carry about you 
« a Soul worthy of Praiſe. You doat upon a 
Painting of Echion, or a Statue of Polycletus ; 1 
* ſhall not mention, from whom you took it, or by 
| what 


cc 
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what Means you poſſeſs it ; but when I ſee you 


ſtaring with Aſtoniſhment, gaping with Ad- 
4. miration, and exclaiming with Rapture, I look 


upon you to be the Slave of thoſe Trifles. You 
aſk me, Are not theſe, then, elegant Amuſements? 
To be ſure, they are; for I, too, have a 
Judging Eye in the fine Arts; but give me leave 
to tell you, that fine as they are, they ought nat 


to ſerve as Fetters for our Manhood, but as 
Objects of our Amuſement. 


Let me aſk 
your Opinion ? If Lucius Mummius, after the 
Contempt that he expreſſed for all Cormth, 
had ſeen one of our great Men examining, in 


an Extaſy, a Corinthian Vaſe, whether would he 


have look'd upon him as an excellent Citizen, 
or a buſy Appraiſer ? Suppoſing Manius Curius, 


or ſome of thoſe Romans, who in their Villas 


and their Houſes had nothing that was coſtly, 
nothing beſides themſelves that was ornamental, 
ſaw one of our modern great Men, after receiving 
the higheſt Honours his Country could beſtow, 
taking out of his Stews his Mullets or his Carp, 
then handling them, and boaſting how rich he 
was in Lampreys. Would not the old Roman 
think, that ſuch a Man was ſo very a Slave, 
that he was fit for no higher Employment, 


than to be the Caterer of a Houſhold ??* Can 


we have the ſmalleſt Doubt that thoſe Men are 
Slaves, who from their Greedineſs for Wealth, rea- 
dily embrace the hardeſt Conditions of the vileſt 
Slavery? To what Meanneſs of Slavery will not 
the Expectation of ſucceeding to an Eſtate make 
a Man ſtoop? How watchful he is to catch every 
Nod of the childleſs, rich, old Fellow? His Words 


are ſuited to his Humour ; he 8885 every Order 
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the other gives him; he courts him, he ſits by hint, 
he makes him Preſents. What is there that looks 
Kke Freedom about ſuch a Man? What is there 
about him that does not carry with it the moſt 
convincing Evidence of his being a beaten 
Shve? 

Well! I will now conſider the Paſſion that 
Home to be more peculiarly the Character of 
Liberty, I mean that for public Preferment, for 
| Empire, and for Government ; and how ſevere 
is its Tyranny h how imperious! how irreſiſtible 
It forced the Men, who thought themſelves the 
greateſt Men in Rome, to be Slaves to Cethegus, a 
Perſon of a very queſtionable Character; to ſend 
him Preſents, to wait upon him a-nights at his 
Houſe, to turn Suitors, nay Supplicants to him. 
If ſuch Men are to be accounted free, who is 
to be accounted a Slave? But, what ſhall 1 
fay, when the Sway of this Paſſion is over, and 
when Fear, another Tyrant, ſprings out of the 
Conſciouſneſs of their Miſdeeds, and ſucceeds it! 
Whar a hard, what a wretched Servitude, is that? 
when they muſt be Slaves to every young Fellow 
who has got a tolerable Knack at talking ; when 
they muſt look up with Fear and Trembling to 
every Man, who they think can be an Evidence 
againſt them. As to their Judge, how powerful is 
his Sway over them, with what Terrors does he 
fill the Breaſts of the Guilty? And is nor all Dread, 
Slavery ? What then is the Meaning, of that more 
eloquent, than wiſe, Speech, deliver'd by the ac- 
. compliſh'd Orator Craſſus ? Snatch us from Slavery. 
How could a Man of his Eminence and Rank 
be a Slave? Every Terror of a weak, a mean and 
a daſtardly Soul is Slavery. He goes on — Suffer 


us 
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us not to be the Slaves of any, (you perhaps ima- 
gine that he is now about to aſſert his Liberty; 


ſo far from that, he adds,) but to the whole State, (A 


Change of Maſters does not effect Freedom ;) 10 
whom we can be, and ought to be Slaves. Now, we, 
whoſe Souls are lofty, exalted, and entrenched 
in Virtue, diſown, that we either ought to be, or can 
be, Slaves to any. You may lay, "that you can be 
2 Slave; becauſe, in Fact, you are one; but you 
ought not to ſay; that you owe it as a Debt, 
becauſe no Man can owe any Thing but that, 
which it would be diſgraceful not to pay. But 
enough of this. Now let our General conſider if 
he can deſerve that Title, when Reaſon and Truth 
muſt convince him that he is not ſo much as a 
Freeman. 


PARADOX the Six R. 
THAT THE WISE MAN ALONE 1s Ricu 


H OW vainly, how oftentatiouſly, Craſſus, are 
you always making mention of your Money ? 
Well; you ſay, you alone are rich? Immortal 
Gods! am I to thank you, that I have receiv'd 
this Piece of Information and Inſtruction; You, 
Craſſus, the only rich Man ! What, if you are not 
rich at all? What, if you even are a Beggar ? For 
let me aſk you, whom are we to mean by a rich 
Man ? To what Kind of a Man is the Term ap- 
plicable? If I miſtake not, to the Man whoſe 


Poſſeſſions enable him to live with Freedom, and 


who is chearful and contented with what he has; 


who has no deſire, no hankering after, no Wiſh 
for more. It is your own Mind, and not the Talk ' 
3 DEED: 
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of others, nor the Greatneſs of your Eſtate, that 
muſt pronounce you to be rich; for it 'ought to 


and be void of all Anxiety about any more than 
what you enjoy. If your Mind is ſatiated, or even 
contented, with the Money you have, I admit that 
you are rich; but if, for the Greed of Profit, 
you think no Means are too vile to obtain it, 
(tho? you are of an Order, Craſſus that renders it 
impoſſible for you to make honeſt Profits,) if you, 
every Day, are cheating, deceiving, craving, job- 
bing, poaching, and pilfering z if you rob the 
Friends and the Treaſury of the Public; if you are 
for ever hunting after, nay forging Wills, in your 
own Fayour ; I aſk you, whether ſuch Practices are 
the Symptoms of Poverty or Riches ? It is the 


| 8 Mind, and not the Pocket, of a Man, that is to 


/ 


# : 
4 


be accounted Rich. For, let your Pockets be 
ever ſo well cramm'd, when J ſee yourſelf empty, 
I ſhall not think you to be rich; becauſe the Mea- 
ſure of Riches is taken from the Sufficiency that 
every Man has of the Means of Happinefs. A 
Man has a Daughter. Then he ought to have a 
Fortune. But he has two. Then he ought to 
have a greater Fortune. He has more. Then he 
ought to have more Fortune ſtill: And if, as we 
are told of Danaus, he has fifty Daughters, their 
fifty Fortunes require a Man to have a very great 
Eſtate. For, as I ſaid before, a Man can only 
be call'd rich according to the Neceſſities he is 
under for having Money. Now if a Man, inſtead 
of having a great many Daughers, has a Million of 
inordinate Paſſions, which are craving enough to 
conſume a very great Eſtate in a very ſhort Time, 
how can I call ſuch a Man rich, when his own 
Soul 


think that nothing is wanting to your Happineſs, 
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Soul tells him that he is poor? You have often, 
Craſſus, been heard to ſay, that no Man is rich 
who cannot, upon the Income of his Eſtate, main- 
tain an Army; now this is what the People of 
Rome ſometimg ago, with all their Revenues, 
found a Difficulty to do. Therefore, according 
to your .Maxim, you never can be rich” before 
your Incomes enable you to maintain forty thou- 
ſand Men, with a vaſt Body of auxiliary Horſe 
and Foot. You; therefore, in Fact, confeſs your- 
ſelf not to be rich, ſince you fall ſo far ſhort of 
your own Deſcription of a rich Man; you there- 
fore, have made no Secret, that you are poor, that 
you-are needy, nay; that you are a Beggar, - 
For; as we ſee that they who make an honeſt 
Livelihood by Commerce, by Induſtry, by farm- 
ing the public Revenue, have occaſion for all 
they earn; ſo, whoever ſees. your Houſe crowded 


with Numbers of Accuſers and Judges all in 


Compact with one another ; whoever ſees you pre- 
fiding at all the Conſultations held how to bribe 
Juſtice; or to acquit rich and guilty Criminals j 
whoever reflects upon the ſcandalous Wages you re- 
ceive as a Patron, upon your pecuniary corrupt- 
ing Practices in Elections for public Offices; 
upon your diſpatching your Freedmen to pillage 
and plunder the Provinces ; upon your diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing your Neighbours ; upon your depopulating 
the. Country by your Oppreſſions; upon your Con- 
federacies with Slaves, with Freedmen, and with 


Clients; upon the Eſtates you have un- tenanted; 


upon the wealthy you have preſcrib'd ; upon the 

Corporations you have maſlacred, and upon the 

Haryeſt you have made during He's Tyrrany; 
A az . upon 
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upon the Wills you have forg'd, and the People 
you have ſecretly murder'd; in ſhort, whoever 
reflects upon your unlimited Venality in your Le- 
vies, your Decrees, in the Votes you give your- 
ſelf, in the Votes you make others give, in the 
Forum, in your Houſe, in your Speaking and 
in your not Speaking; who, I ſay, when he re- 
flects upon all this, muſt not acknowledge, that 
ſuch a Man has Occaſion for all he has acquir'd, a 
Character that by no Means ſuits with a rich Man. 
For the Advantage of Riches conſiſts in Plenty, 
which is ſeen in the Overflow, and Abundance of 
the Means of Life; now, as you think you ne- 
ver can have enough, you never ought to be 
accounted rich, I ſhall ſay nothing ofs myſelf, 
becauſe (and you have Reaſon) you deſpiſe my 
Fortune; what the Public thinks to be middling, 
you think to be next to nothing, and 1 think 
to be ſufficient z I, therefore, confine myſelf to 
Facts. Now, if we are to form our Opinion 
and Judgment by Facts, whether we are more 
to eſteem the Money which Pyrrbus ſent to Fa- 
bricius, or the Continency of Fabricius for refu- 
ſing that Money? Which are we to value the 
moſt, the Gold of the Samni tes, or the Anſwer of 


Manius Curius ? The Inheritance of Lucius Paullus, 


or the Generoſity of Africanus, who gave to 
his Brother Quintus his own Part of that Inheri- 
tance? Surely thoſe illuſtrious Proofs of Virtue 
are more valuable than any Acquiſition of Money 
can be. If, therefore, we are to rate every Man, 
rich only in Proportion to the valuable Things 


he poſſeſſes, how can we heſitate to pronounce that 


Man to have the greateſt Riches who has the 
molt 


His PARA DOx ES. 3330 


moſt Virtues, ſince no Eſtate in Land or Money 
is more to be valued than Virtue ? 


Immortal Gods! Little do Men conſider what. 


a Revenue Frugality brings in; for I now pro- 
ceed, to ſpeak of Men of Expence, I take my 
Leave of your Money-worms. The Revenue 
one Man receives from his Eſtate is thirty thou- 
ſand Pounds a Year; my Eſtate brings me in one 
thouſand a Year. Now, that Man is ſo expen- 
five upon the gilded Roofs of his Villas, upon 
marble Pavements, ſo unbounded is he in his 
Paſſion for Statues, Pictures, fine Cloaths, and 
rich Furniture, that all his Eſtate is ſo far from 
defraying the Expence of his Living that it does 
not even pay the Intereſt of the Money he is 
forc'd to borrow ; while, by - confining my De- 
ſires to my Income, I can even ſave ſomewhat 


of my Pittance. Which, then, is the richeſt, he 


who wants, or he who abounds? He who is in 
Need, or he who has a Superfluity ? The Man 
whoſe Eſtate, the greater it is, requires him to 
have the greater Means of ſupporting his Rank 
and Quality, or the Man whoſe Income is ſuffi- 
cient for all his Occaſions ? 

But, why do I talk of myſelf, who through the 
Contagion of Faſhion and the Degeneracy of the 
Times, am perhaps a little infected with thoſe 
taſhionable Follies. Our Fathers may have re- 
member'd Manius Manilius, (that I may. omit any 
farther mention of the Cari; and the Luſcinii) he came 
at laſt to be poor; for he had only a little Houſe at 
Carini and a Farm near Labicum, New, are we, 
becauſe we have greater Poſſeſſions, richer Men? 
I wiſh we were. But we are not to form our No- 
tions of Riches upon the Rent- roll of an Eſtate, 
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but upon the Manner in which the Poſſeſſor of 
it is enclin'd to live and appear. The having no 

inordinate Paſſion is Money in a Man's Pocket: 

| his having no Turn for Expence is as good as an 
Eſtate in Land. Above all Things, Contentment, 

with what we poſſeſs, is the greateſt and moſt 

durable of all - Riches. If, therefore, they who 


are beſt acquainted with the Arts of Money are 


beſt pleas'd when they lay it out upon Fields 
aed Ground-rents, becauſe ſuch Eſtates are the 
leaſt liable to Accidents of any Kind, how much 
more valuable is Virtue, of which we never can be 
ſtript, we never can be robb'd? We cannot loſe 
it by Fire, or by Water, and it remains our un- 
alienable Property thro? all the Rage of Seaſons, 
and Convulſions of Government. The Poſſeſ- 
ſors of Virtue are the only rich in this Life: For 
they alone poſſeſs thoſe Means that are profita- 
ble and eternal; and they are the only Men who, 
being contented with what they poſſeſs, think it 
ſufficient, which is the moſt eſſential Property 
of Riches: They hanker after nothing; they 
are in want of nothing; they miſs nothing, and 
they require nothing. As to the inſatiable and 
avaritious Part of Mankind, whoſe Poſſeſſions are 
liable to Uncertainties and Accidents, they, there- 
fore, are forever thirſting after more, nor was ever 
a Man, of that Turn, of Opinion, that he had 
enough; therefore, they are ſo far form being 
wealthy and rich, that they are to be look'd 
upon to be in Want and Begg gary. 


The End of the PARADOXES. 
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VISION of SCI PIO. 


SciP1o ſpeaks. | 
p RAGS o ES HEN I arrived in Africa, 


the fourth Legion, and ſerved 
us under the Command of the 

Conſul Lucius Manlius. At that 
@© Time I was highly delighted 
with having an Opportunity 
of an Interview with Mafſini/- 
fa, a Prince who 4 under the ſtrongeſt Obligations 
of Friendſhip to our Family. When I met the old 


* The Viston of SCIPIO.] This is one of the moſt 
curious Pieces that we have from Antiquity. It is a Kind of 
an Epiſode, which our Author had introduced into a larger 
Treatiſe, which he had wrote concerning Government, and 
which is now loſt. It was written in a Dialogue between 
Scipio and ſome of his Friends, and the following Dream was 
preſerved by Macrobius who wrote a Commentary upon it. 
The ſcientific Part of it is taken partly from the Platonic and 
partly from the Pyzhagorean Philoſophy. The argumentative 
Part ſeems to be Platonic entirely, and the ſentimental Part 
1s Cicero's own; | 


A „% Man 


you know, I was Tribune f 
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360 The VISION of SCIPTO. 


Man, he took me in his Arms, and ſhed Tears 
over me. Soon after, throwing his Eyes up to 
Heaven, I thank thee, ſays he) ever glorious Sun, 


and ye the other Illuminaries of Heaven, that be- 


fore I have leſt this Life, I have ſeen in my Kingdom 
and under my Roof Publius Cornelius Scipio, a Name 


that brings me back to my Youth; for never ſhall 


the Memory of that greateſt, that molt invincible 
of Men, leave my 3 Aſter this I inform'd 
myſelf from him about his Kingdom, and he him- 


ſelf, from me, about our Government; ard thus 


the Day flip'd over in a Variety of Diſcourſe. 

After being moſt royally entertain'd at Supper, 
our Converſation laſted till Midnight; while the 
old King talk*d of nothing but of Africanus, and 
remembered not only all his Actions, but all his 


Expreſſions. Then taking our Leaves to go to 


Bed, I (being tired with my Journey and my ſit- 


ting up later than I uſually did) fell into a Sleep. 


founder than ordinary. Now, it is my firm Opi- 
nion, that what we generally think and Diſcourſe 
of, all Day, produces in our Sleep ſomewhat like 
to what happen'd to Ennius, with Regard to Homer, 
of whom he was conſtantly while awake thinking 
and talking. Therefore it was undoubtedly from 


our talking ſo much of Scipio, that he ſeem'd to 


preſent himſelf to me in my Sleep, and I re- 
collected his Perſon, not ſo much from any Re- 
membrance I had of it, as from the Pictures and 
Statues of him which had ſeen. 

- No ſooner did I know him than I ſhudder'd. 


Draw near, ſaid he, be of good Courage, lay aſide 
Our Dread, and treaſure up my Words, in your 


Memory 
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We VISIONS SCEFPIO 361 
Memory. You fee that (a) City; by me it was 
forc'd to ſubmit to the People of Rome, but, ever 
reſtleſs, it is now renewing its former Wars; (he 
ſpoke theſe Words, pointing to Carthage, from an 
Eminence, that was full of Stars,. bright and glo- 
rious,) You are now come, before you are a (b) 
compleat Soldier, to attack it. Within two Years 
you ſhall be Conſul, and ſhall throw it to the 
Ground : And you ſhall acquire the Sur-name that 
you now inherit. After you have deſtroy*d Carthage, 
perform'd a Triumph, and been Cenſor, after in 
Quality of Legate, you have viſited Egypt, Syria, 
Afia and Greece, you ſhall, in your Abſence, be 
choſen, a ſecond Time, Conſul ; then you ſhall 
finiſh a moſt dreadful War, and utterly deſtroy 
Numantia. But when you return to aſcend the 
Capitol in your triumphal Chariot you ſhall find 
the Government thrown into Confuſion by the 
Practices of my (c) Grandſon; and here, my 
Africanus you muſt diſplay to your Country, all 
the Luſtre of your Spirit, Genius and Wiſdom. 
But at this Period I perceive, that a Cloud hangs 
upon the Paths that Providence has deſtin'd you 
to tread. For after the Sun has performed his 


(a) City]. Meaning Carthage which was utterly overthrown 
and raz'd to the Ground by the younger Africanus. 
) Soldier] The Original is aunc venis pæne Miles, becauſe 
Scipio was then only a young Man and one of the military 
Tribunes, whica Poſt was looked upon as only a Kind of a Ca- 
detſhip which they went thro' before they could be Generals. 
(e) Grandſon] Meaning Tiberius Gracchus, or his Brother; 
their Mother was Daughter to the elder Africanus. I cannot 
help being of Opinion, that Yirgi/ took from this Viſion his 
firſt Hint of the Diſcourſe which he introduces in the ſixth Book 
of the Æneid between Æneas and his Father. 
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363 The VISION of SCIPIO. 
winding and direct Revolution (d) ſeven Times 
eight Times, over your Head, both which are 
compleat Numbers in different Manners, and in 
their natural Rotation will bring you to the Criſis 
of your Fate, then will Rome turn her Eyes wholly 
upon thee and thy Glory; the whole Body of the 
Senate, all virtuous Patriots, all our Allies, and all 
the Latins, ſhall look up to you, and to you only. 
Upon your ſingle Perſon the Preſervation of your 
Country will depend; and, in ſhort, you will, as 
Dictator, ſettle the Government, if you can but 
eſcape the wicked Attempts of your Kinſmen.(e)— 
Here, when Lelins gave a Shriek, and the Reſt of 
the Company expreſſed themſelves in deep Groans, 
ſays Scipio, with a gentle Smile, I beg, my Friends, 
that you will not waken me out of my Dream, have 
Patience and hear it out. 


(d] Seven Times eight Times] The Critics and Commentators 
have been very profuſe of their Learning, in explaining this 
Paſſage. But, ſince the Doctrine of Numbers, and the Mo- 
tions of the heavenly Bodies have been ſo well underſtood, it 
is a Learning of a very uſeleſs Nature. The Sum of what 
they tell us is, that the Numbers 7 and 8 are compleat Num- 
bers, and when multiplied into one another, produce 56, which 
one of the Climaterics of the human Life. The Reaſons 


- 


they give for all this are ſo many and ſo fanciful, that though 


they are ſtrenghthened with the greateſt Names of Antiquity, 
it can be of very little Uſe for a modern Reader to know them. 
I ſhall, however, here ſet down the Original of the whole 
Paſſage. Sed ejus temporis ancipitem video quaſi fatorum viam. 
Nam cum ælas tua ſeptenos octies ſolis anfrattus, redituſque con- 
verterit, duogue hi Numeri, quorum utergue plenus, alter altera de 
Cauſa, habetur, circuitu naturali ſummam tibi fatalem confe- 
ara, ; £ | 
ſe There ſcarce can be a Doubt that this Paſſage was» in 
' Virgil's Eye, when he makes Anchiſes break out in that beau- 
- tiful Exclamation in the ſixth Book of the Engid concerning 
Marcellus. 
Heu miſerande puer fi qua fata aſpera rumpas. 
Tu Marcellus eris — 
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The VISION of SC1PIO, 362 


- But, proceeded my great Anceſtor, to encou- 
rage you in the Service and Defence of your Coun- 
try, know from me that a ) certain Place in Hea- 
ven is aſſigned to all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their 
Country; or encreaſe her Glory, where they are 
to enjoy an Eternity of Happineſs. For nothing 
is more acceptable to that God of Gods who g- 
verns the Syſtem of the World, and directs all 
human Occurrences, than thoſe Councils and Aſ- 
ſemblies of Men, that, being united by ſocial Laws 
from thence are termed SrarEs; of theſe, the Go- 
vernors and Preſervers go from hence, and hither 
do they return, —Here, frightened as I was, not 
from the Dread of Death, but from my Appre- 
henſion of domeſtic Treachery, I aſked him, Whe- 
ther my Father Paullus, and the other great Men, 
whom we thought to be dead, were yet alive ? To 
be ſure, they are alive, reply'd Africanus, for they 
have eſcaped from the Fetters of Fleſh and Blood, 
as they would have done from a Priſon. As to 
what you enjoy, and call Life, it is not Life but 
Death. But behold your Father Paullus approach- 
ing.—No ſooner did I fee him, than I diſſolved 
into Tears; but he, embracing and kiſſing me, 
forbad me to weep. When I recovered the Uſe 
of my Tongue, which had been ftopt by my Con- 


YA certain Place.) All this is a very noble Syſtem, and 
not extremely irreconcileable, in ſome Parts of it, to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. Its Abſurdities, however, have evidently given 
Riſe to the Romi/h Doctrine of Purgatory ; for. we perceive, 
that Scipio does not ſuppoſe, that every Soul returns to that 
Manfion of Bliſs ; neither does he ſay poſitiyely, that thoſe 
Souls are mortal that do not, but that being preſſed with 


Sins, they are obliged to perform a very, very long Purgation, 


before they can return to Heaven, from whence they came. 
| . Cern. 
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364 The VISION ff SCIP IO. 
cern. Why, faid I, thou beatified Being, thou 


beſt of Fathers, why am I ty'd to the Earth, ſince 


here, as Africanus inform me, and here only, Life 
can be. enjoyed? Why am I debarred from flying 
to you? | | 

Not ſo, my Son, replied he, unleſs that God, 
whole Temple is all you behold, ſhall free you 
from the Fetters of the Body, you can have no 
Acceſs hither. For the Condition of Man's Exiſt- 
ence 1s, that he garriſon that Globe which you 
ſee in the Middle of this Temple, and which is 
called the EARTH. His Soul iſſues from thoſe 
eternal Fires which you call Cox sTELILATIOxS and 
STARS, and which being globular and round are 
animated with divine Spirit, and compleat their 
Cycles and Revolutions with amazing Rapidity. 
Therefore, you, my Publius, and all good Men, 
muſt preſerve (g) your Souls within your Bodies 
nor are you, without the Order of thatPower, wha 
beſtowed them upon you, to depart out of this 
Life, leſt you ſeem to deſert from that Poſt, 
which has been aſſigned you by God. There- 
fore, Scipio, in Imitation of this your Grandfa- 
ther here, and me who begot you, live in the 
Practice of Juſtice and Piety ; let your Affection 
for your Parents and Kinſmen be great, but, for 
your Country let it be unbounded. Such is the 
Life that will introduce you into Heaven, and 


(g] Your Souls within your Bodies, &c.] The Reader will 
ceive from this admirable Paſſage, that the greateſt and the 
wiſeſt of the Antients diſclaimed the Practice of Self- murder. 
The Figure, which our Author here makes uſe of, is taken. 
as our Author tells us in p. 269. from Pytbagoras, and if I 
miſtake not, the ſame Sentiment and Alluſion is to be met 

with in Plato, BEE Su | 5 
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The VISION of SCIPIO. 365 
into the Aſſembly of thoſe who have left the 
Earth, and, being freed from their Bodies, inhabit 
the Glories of the Place thou beholdeſt. f 

Now, the Place my Father ſpoke of was a ra- 
diant Circle of dazling Brightneſs, amidſt the 
flaming Bodies, which you, in Conformity with 
the Greeks, term the MilXY-War. While, from 
this Station I ſurveyed every thing around me, 
the different Objefts filled me with Delight and 


Amazement. The Stars I ſaw are not diſcern- 


able from this Earth, and their Greatneſs ſurpaſſed 


all that human Imagination can conceive, The 
ſmalleſt of thoſe Bodies was that, which was 
placed upon the Extremity of the Heavens, but 
neareſt to the Earth, and ſhone with borrowed 
Light. As to the globular Bodies of the Stars, 
they greatly exceeded in Bulk, the Earth, which 
now to me appeared fo ſmall, that I obſerved, 
not without Concern, this our 1 og contracted 
into a very Point. 

While I was gazing upon this 138 ſays 
Africanus, What, will you never raiſe your Atten- 
tion from that oroveling Spot ? Come, obſerve 
with me the Glories of this Temple. You muſt 


know, that all Things are connected by nine Cir- 


cles, or rather Spheres ; one of which, (which is 
the uttermoſt) is Heaven, and comprehending all 
the reſt, is inhabited by that all-powerful God, 
who bounds and directs the Syſtem of univerſal 


Nature; and in this Sphere are fixt thoſe Pro- 


perties that give eternal Motion to the Stars in 
their ſeveral Courſes. Within this, are contained 
ſeven other Spheres, that turn round in a Motion 
which counteracts that of the Heaven. Of theſe 

that 
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364 The VISTON of s 10. 


cern. Why, faid I, thou beatified Being, thou 
beſt of Fathers, why am I ty'd to the Earth, fince 


here, as Africanus inform me, and here only, Life 


can be. enjoyed ? Why am I debarred from flying 


to you? | 

Not ſo, my Son, replied he, unleſs that God, 
whoſe Temple is all you behold, ſhall free you 
from the Fetters of the Body, you can have no 
Acceſs hither. For the Condition of Man's Exiſt- 
ence is, that he garriſon that Globe which you 
ſee in the Middle of this Temple, and which 1s 
called the EAx TH. His Soul ifſues from thoſe 
eternal Fires which you call CoxvsTELLATIONS and 
STARS, and which being globular and round are 
animated with divine Spirit, and compleat their 
Cycles and Revolutions with amazing Rapidity. 
7 4 herefore, you, my Publius, and all good Men, 
muſt preſerve (g) your Souls within your Bodies; 
nor are you, without the Order of thatPower, who 
beſtowed them upon you, to depart out of this 
Life, leſt you ſeem to deſert from that Poſt, 
which has been aſſigned you by God. There- 
fore, Scipio, in Imitation of this your Grandfa- 
ther here, and me who begot you, live in the 
Practice of Juſtice and Piety; let your Affection 
for your Parents and Kinſmen be great, but, for 
your Country let it be unbounded. Such is the 


Life that will introduce you into Heaven, and 


(g) Your Souls within your Bodies, &c.] The Reader will 
ceive from this admirable Paſſage, that the greateſt and the 


wiſeſt of the Antients diſclaimed the Practice of Self-murder. 


The Figure, which our Author here makes uſe of, is taken, 


as our Author tells us in p. 269. from Pythagoras, and if I 
miſtake not, the ſame Sentiment and Alluſion is to be met 
with in Plato, | 

intg 
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into the Aſſembly of thoſe who have left the 
Earth, and, being freed from their Bodies, inhabit 
the Glories of the Place thou beholdeſt. 

Now, the Place my Father ſpoke of was a ra- 
diant Circle of dazling Brightneſs, amidſt the 
flaming Bodies, which you, in Conformity with 
the Greeks, term the MiLxy-Way, While, from 


this Station I ſurveyed every thing around me, 


the different Objefts filled me with Delight and 
Amazement. The Stars I ſaw are not diſcern- 
able from this Earth, and their Greatneſs ſurpaſſed 
all that human Imagination can conceive, The 
ſmalleſt of thoſe Bodies was that, which was 
placed upon the Extremity of the Heavens, but 
neareſt to the Earth, and ſhone with borrowed 
Light. As to the globular Bodies of the Stars, 
they greatly exceeded in Bulk, the Earth, which 
now to me appeared ſo ſmall, that I obſerved, 
not without Concern, this our Empire contracded 
into a very Point. 
While I was gazing upon this 8 ſays 
Africanus, What, will you never raiſe your Atten- 
tion from that ayoveling Spot ? Come, obſerve 
with me the Glories of this Temple. You muſt 
know, that all Things are connected by nine Cir- 
cles, or rather Spheres ; one of which, (which is 
the uttermoſt) is Heaven, and comprehending all 
the reſt, is inhabited by that all-powerful God, 
who bounds and directs the Syſtem of univerſal 
Nature; and in this Sphere are fixt thoſe Pro- 
perties that give eternal Motion to the Stars in 
their ſeveral Courſes. Within this, are contained 
feven other Spheres, that turn round in a Motion 
which counteracts that of the Heaven. Of theſe 
that 
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that Planet which on Earth you call Saturn, per- 


forms one Revolution. That ſhining Body which 


you ſee next, is called Jupiter, and is friendly and 
falutary to Mankind : You next behold the gleam- 
ing Mars, whoſe Influence is dreadful to Mortals. 
The Sun holds the next Place, almoſt under the 
middle Region; he is the Chief, the Leader, and 


the Director of all the other Luminaries; he is 


the Soul and guide of the World, and ſo im- 
menſe in his Bulk, that he illuminates and fills all 
other Objects with his Light. He is followed 
by the Orbit of Venus, and that of Mercury, in 
the Nature of Attendants ; and the Moor rolls in 
the lower Sphere, enlightened by the Rays of the 
Sun. Below this, every Thing has a mortal, tran- 
ſitory, Exiſtence, excepting the Souls of Men, 
which are given them by the Gods: Whatever 
lies above the Moon is eternal. For the Earth, 
which is the ninth Sphere, and is placed in the 


Center of the whole Syſtem, is immoveable, and 
below all the reſt ; and all Bodies by their natural 


Direction tend thither. 


_ * Recovering from the Amazement with which 
all theſe Objects ſtruck me; From whence, faid I, 


proceed theſe Sounds ſo ſtrong (+), and yet ſo 
ſweet, that raviſh my Ears? The Melody, re- 
plies he, which you hear, and which, though 


% Sounds ſo firong, &c.] Nothing can appear more whim- 
fical than this Pythagorean Doctrine of the Muſic of the 
Spheres, if we take it in a literal Senſe ; but even Chri- 


ſtian Divines and ſound Philoſophers have made uſe of it as 


an Allegory, to expreſs the moral and natural Ogconomy of 
the World, which ariſes from ſo many Principles ſeemingly 
contradictory in themſelves. | 
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compoſed of unequal Stops, is nevertheleſs made 
up of thoſe due Proportions that conſtitute Har- 
mony, is effected by the Impulſe and Motion of 
the Spheres themſelves, which, by a happy Tem- 
per of ſharp and grave Notes, produces that re- 
gular Variety of Sounds. Now, it is impoſſible 
that ſuch prodigious Movements ſhould paſs in 
Silence; and we are inſtructed by Nature, that 
the Sounds which the Spheres. at one Extremity 
utters, muſt be ſharp, and thoſe on the other 
Extremity muſt be grave. Therefore, that moſt 
capacious Revolution of the Star-ſtuck Sphere, 
being performed with a ſwifter Motion, occaſions 
a- ſhort and quick Sound ; whereas the Moon 
which is ſituated the loweſt, and at the other 
Extremity, moves with a heavy Sound. As to 
the Earth, the ninth Sphere, it takes up the 
Center of the World; and being immoveable, it 
for ever occupies the loweſt Station. 

Now, theſe eight Directions, two of which, that- 
of Mercury and that of Venus, have the ſame 
Powers, effect ſeven Sounds differing in their 
Modulations, which Number comes very near to 
the Principle which combines the whole. Some 
learned Men, by imitating this Harmony in a 
Concert of Voices and Inſtruments, have opened 
a Way for their Return to this Place; as all others 
have done, who, endued with generous Qualities, 
have cultivated, in their Manſions of Earth, the 
Arts of Heaven. | 7 

Theſe Sounds are ſo ſtrong that they have 
deafned the Hearing of Mankind, for, of all your 
Senſes it is the moſt blunted. T hus, the People 


who live near the Cataracts of the Nile, where that 
River 
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| River ruſheth down from very high Mountains: 
are without the Senſe of hearing, ſo exceſſive is that 
Noiſe. Now; this Sound; which is effected by 
| the rapid Rotation of the whole Syſtem of Nature, 
is ſo powerful, that human Hearing cannot com- 
prehend it; in like Manner as you cannot look 
directly upon the Sun, becauſe his Rays are too 
intenſe for your Sight and Senſes; *_ | 

I continued ſtill ftruck with Admiration; and 
yet I could not help ſometimes throwing my Eyes 
upon the Earth. I perceive, ſaid Africanus obſer- 
ving this, that even now you are contemplating 
the Seats and Manſions of the human Race. Ob- 
ſerve therefore, how comparatively ſmall they appear; 
fix your Regard upon things above, and deſpiſe 
thoſe below. Let me aſk you, what Enjoyment can 
you find in being the Subject of popular Applauſe; 
or what is human Glory, that it ought to be de- 
fired? Look at the Earth, how few, how narrow 
are its peopled Spots, and what prodigious Defarts 
are interpoſed between thoſe Specks that- are inha- 
bited! As to the Inhabitants themſelves, their Si- 


tuations are at ſuch impaſſable Diſtances, that it is 


next to impoſſible for them to have Communication 
with one another. Part lie upon one Side, Part 
upon another, and Part are diametrically oppoſite 
to you, and if ſuch is the Diſpoſition of the earthly 
Inhabitants, it is RT IG ſurely to expect true 
Glory from them. Sho 

Lou are now to obſerve, we the ſame Earth 1 is 
encircled and encompaſſed by, as it were, four 
Belts, of which the two that are moſt diſtant 
from one another, and ſeem, as it were, to bind 


the two Extremities of the World, are covered, 
ag 


ö 
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as you ſee; with Froſts and Snows, while the Mid- 
dle and the largeſt Belt is burnt up with the Hear of 
the Sun. Two of thoſe Belts, or Zones, are habita- 
ble; and the Feet of the Inhabitants of the ſouth- 
ern one are planted directly oppoſite to yours; nor 
have they any Communication with your Empire. 
As to this more northerly Zone, which ye Romans 
= inhabit, obſerve what a ſmall Portion of it falls to 
your Share: For all that Spot which is inhabited 
by you, (i) which narrows towards the South and 
North, but widens from Eaſt to Weſt, is no other 
than a little Iſland lying in that Sea, which on 
Earth you call the Atlantic, ſometimes the great 
Sea, and ſometimes the Ocean, and yet, with ſuch 
a ſounding Name, how diminutive does it now 
appear to you | Now, let me aſk you, whether 
you think it poſſible: for your, or my, or any 
Man's, Renown, to move from thoſe cultivated 
and inhabited Spots of Ground, and paſs beyond 
that Caucaſus, or ſwim acroſs yonder Ganges ? What 
Inhabitant of the more eaſtern. or the more weſt- 
ern Parts of the Earth, of thoſe Tracts that run 
towards the South or towards the North, ſhall 
ever hear of your Name? Now, ſuppoſing them 
cut off, how narrow is the Scene over which your 
Glory is to ſpread ? As to thoſe who ſpeak of you, 
how long will they ſpeak ? | 
Let me even ſuppoſe, that Poſterity ſhall be 


5 i) ib eee tener the Crack and North, &c.] This 
4s a very curious Paſſage, and if our Author's Interpreters are 
to be believed, he was acquainted with the true Figure of the 
Earth, a Diſcovery which i is generally thought to have been 
reſerved for Sir Iſaac Newton, and to have been confirmed by 
ſome late Experiments: But I own, I am not without ſome 
Doubts as to our Author's Meaning, whether he does not here 
ſpeak, not of the whole Face of the Earth, but, of that Part of 1 ic 
which was poſſeſſed or conquer d * the Romans. 
B 
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grateful enough to tranſmit your Renown. or mine, 
as they received it from their Fathers, yet when we 
conſider the Convulſions and Conflagrations that 


muſt neceſſarily happen in the Courſe of Things, 


we muſt be ſenſible that all the Glory we can at- 
tain to, far from being eternal, cannot be laſting. 
Now of what Conſequence is it to you to be talked 


of by thoſe who are born after you, and not by 


_ thoſe who were born before you, who certainly 
were as numerous, and more virtuous ; eſpecially, as, 
amongſt the very Men, who are thus to celebrate 
our Renown, not a ſingle one is to be found who 
can recolle& the Tranſactions of the laſt Year. 
For it is a miſtaken Notion in Mankind to mea- 
ſure their Year by the Revolution of the Sun, which 
is no more than a ſingle Planet. But when all the 
Planets ſhall return to the ſame Poſition which 
they once had, and bring back, after a long Ro- 
tation, the ſame Face of the Heavens, then the 
Year may be ſaid to be truly compleated, a Year 
which will contain, I dare not venture to ſay, how 
many. For, as formerly, when the Spirit of Ro- 
mulus entered theſe Temples, the Sun diſappeared 
to Mortals, thus, whenever the Sun at the ſame 
Time, and with the ſame Symptoms of the Com- 
pletion of the ſame Revolution, ſhall again diſap- 
pear, then you are to reckon the Year to be com- 
pleat. But I muſt acquaint you, that the twenti- 
eth Part of that Year is not yet elapſed. 
If, therefore, you hope to return to this place, 
which is the ultimate Object of the Wiſhes of all 
great and good Men, how. deſpicable then muſt 
you look upon that Portion of popular Glory, that 
_ endures for a little, and but a very little, Part of 
. 19 8 475 8 5 | 3 that 
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that Year? If your Fhoughts, if your Deſires, 
are raiſed to this ſublime Object, to this Manſion 
of Happineſs, to this Eternity of Bliſs, you neither 
- will devote yourſelf to the Purſuit of popular Ap- 
plauſe, nor will you reſt the Hopes of your future 
Condition upon human Conſiderations. Genuine 
Virtue has Charms enough to allure you to true 
Glory; let others talk of you, for talk they will, 
as they think proper. But all ſuch Talk is confined 
to the narrow Limits of thoſe Countries that you 
have now under your Eye. No man ever engroſſed 
it long; when Man dieth, it waſteth away; and 
when Poſterity remembreth it not, it periſheth. 
Perceiving that Africanus had done fpeaking ; 
Since, O Africanus, replied I, the Services we do 
to our Country open to us, as it were, the Gates 
of Heaven, though from my Childhood 1 have 
ever trod in your and my Father's Footſteps with- 
out diſgracing your Glory, yet the noble Prize, 
that is now ſet before me, ſhall doubly animate me 
in my Duty. | . 
Fes! replied my Grandfather, you ought to re- 
double your Efforts, and not to conſider yourſelf, 
but your Body, to be mortal. For your true Ex- 
iſtence conſiſts not of that Fleſh and Blood we 
ſee; the real Exiſtence of Man lies in his Soul, 
and not in his tangible Body. Know, therefore, (4 


(k) Know therefore) This Paſſage confirms: what 1 have 
ſaid in Note page 273. in Defence of our Author. It was 
the common Opinion of all the antient Philoſophers, WhO 
followed the Syſtem- of Pythagoras, that the Souls of Men, 
and even of Beaſts, were Portions of Divinity. What Opi- 
nion our Author bad of the Properties and Immortality of 
the Soul, is difficult to determine. For we are not to ima- 
gine, that in the Paſſage before us, and in many others, in 


which he mentions the Subject, he gives his own . 
| ; my f 
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that you are a God. Since it is Divinity that has 
Conſciouſneſs, Senſation, Memory and Foreſight, 


it is Divinity that governs, regulates and moves 
that Body of yours, and that Divinity is directed 
by the ruling God of this Syſtem; and in like 
Manner, as an eternal God guides this World, 


which in ſome reſpe& is periſhable, ſo an eternal 
Spirit animates your frail Body. 


For that, which is ever moving, (I) is en 


Beginning or End; now that which communicates, 
to another Object, a Motion which it received elſe- 
where, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe to live, as ſoon as its 
Motion is at an End. Thus, the Being which com- 
municates the Motion, is the only Being that is 
eternal, becauſe it never is abandoned by its own 
Properties, neither is this ſelf- Motion ever at an 
End; nay, this is the Fountain, this is the begin- 


ning, of Motion to all Subjectò that are capable of 


Motion. Now there can be no Fountain of a Foun- 
tain, there can be no Beginning of a Beginning, for 
all Things proceed from a Beginning; therefore a 
Beginning can riſe from no other Cauſe, for if it 
proceeded ſrom another Cauſe, it would not be a 
Beginning; where, therefore, there is no Beginning, 
there can be no ending; for, ſuppoſing the Beginning 
to be extinct, it is impoſſible for any other Being to 


create it anew, or for it to produce any Thing elſe, 


becauſe it is neceſſary that all Things ſhould have 


but thoſe of others; accordingly, in his firſt book De natura 
Deorum, he makes Pelleius, one of his Prolocutors, abſolutely 
deſtroy the Doctrine which is — here. | 

)] For "that ewhich is ever mowvi all this Doctrine is 
taken almoſt Word for Word from 2 Phadrus of Plato, and 
Macrobius has reduced it to the following Syllogiſm. The 
Soul is Self. motive; now, Self. motion contains the Principle 


of Motion, the Principle of Motion 1s not created, therefore 
be Soul is not created, 
A Be- 
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a Beginning. The Principle of Motion, therefore, 
can only. exiſt in a ſelf- motive Being, and it is im- 
poſſible that ſuch a Being ſhould be born, or that 
it ſhould die, otherwiſe all Heaven muſt go to 
wreck, and the whole Syſtem of Nature muſt ſtop, 
and being deprived of that Motion which it receiv- 
ed from its firſt Impuiſe, all its Properties muſt 
ceaſe. | 

Since therefore, it is plain, that whatever is 


Self. motive muſt be eternal, who can deny the 


Souls of Men to be impreſſed with this Property? 
For eyery Thing that is moved by a foreign Im- 


pulſe is inanimated, but the Soul of Man has an 


inward and peculiar Principle of Motion, and in 
that conſiſts its Nature and Property. Now if it 
is the only Being that is Self- motive, it muſt follow 
that it 15 uncreated and eternal. Do, thou, there- 
fore, employ it in the nobleſt of Exerciſes, in the 

Service of thy Country. The Soul that is 
warmed with this, will fly the more quickly to this 


Manſion, which is its own home, and its Flight 


will be the more expeditious, if, while it is impri- 
ſoned within the Body, it ſallies abroad, and de- 
taches itſelf from its Encloſure, in Contemplation 
of thoſe Objects that are without it; for the Souls 
of thoſe Men who are devoted to, and enſlaved by, 
the Pleaſures of the Body, and who becoming the 
Servants of their prevailing Luſts and Self-Gratifi- 
cations, violate all Laws of God and. Man; ſuch 
Souls, when they eſcape out of their Bodies, hover 
round the Earth, nor are they readmitted to this 
Place, till after a Conſummation of many Ages. 
Africanus then departed, and I awaked. 


The End of the Viſion of Scipio. 
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To his BROTHER 
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UPON THE 
Doriks of a MAGISTRATE. 


% HO” I am convinced that, 
before this Letter can reach 
pou, you have receiv'd In- 
RPZ22 telligence both by Couriers, 
and by common Report, as 
well as by other Convey- 
ances, that a third Year is 
now added to my longing 
and to your Labours, yet I think it proper for 
me, likewiſe, to inform you of this Piece of bad 
News. For while every one elſe deſpair'd of the 


Succeſs, I ſtill, by repeated Letters, gave you 


Hopes that you would ſpeedily have a Diſmiſſion 


from your Government. This I did, not only, 


that I might amuſe-you, as long as poſſible, with 


that pleaſing Expectation, but, becauſe I preſum'd 


that the ſtrong * made both by e the 
rætors 
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Prætors, for that Purpoſe, could not fail of Suc- 


ceſs. Now, as it has ſo happened, that their In- 
tereſt and my Zeal have both proved ineffectual, 


the Blow, it is true, is fevere, but we ought never 


to ſuffer our Minds, which are employ'd in ma- 
naging and ſupporting” the arduous Affairs of 
Government, to be cruſh'd or dejected by Mis- 
fortune. And becauſe thoſe Misfortunes, which 
Men incur through their own Faults, ought moſt 
to afflict, there is, in this Tranſaction, ſomewhat 
more afflictigg to me, than ought to be to you, 
for it happen'd by my Miſconduct, contrary to 
your repeated Inſtances: while you was parting, 
and by Letters ſince you have been gone, that 
your Succeſſor was not named laſt Year. It is 
true, that I did this with a View of conſulting the 
Welfare of our Allies, of cruſhing the Preſump- 
tuouſneſs of dertain (a) Traders, and of increaſing 
my own Glory through your Virtues ; yet fill 


I ated imprudently, eſpecially as the Conſequence | 


was, as has happen'd, of a third Year being 
added to that ſecond. | 

Having thus frankly acknowledged my Miſcon- 
duct, let your prudent Cares and generous De- 
portment, provide in your Application, a Remedy 
for my Miſtake ; and ſurely, if you exert your- 
ſelf in all the Duties of Government ſo as to ſeem 
to vie not only with others but with yourſelf, if 


you call forth all your Spirit, all your Attention, 


(a) Traders] Several Complaints had been carried to Nome 
againſt Quintus, and Cicero thought that his Brother remaini 
another Vear in his Government might have ſtifled them. The 
Reader is to obſerve that this Government, was the Province of 
Alia minor, one of the beſt the Romans had, and that a great 
many Merchants refided there for the Benefit of Commerce. 
Bb4 | 5 all 
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all your Thought, and all that Love of Glory, 
which is ſo powerfully prevalent in all Tranſ- 
actions, believe me, that one Year added to your 


Toil will bring many Years of Pleaſure, and 


tranſmit our Renown to our Poſterity. The firſt 
Thing, therefore, I have to recommend to you is, 
that you will not ſuffer your Spirit to be dampt 
or diminiſhed, nor yourſelf to be over-whelmed, as 
with a Flood, in a Multitude of Buſineſs ; but 
that, on the contrary, you will arouſe yourſelf, 
that you will encounter it bravely, nay provoke 
its Approaches; for that Share of Government 
which has fallen to your Lot is not directed by 
Fortune, but may be happily conducted by a Man 
of Senſe and Application. Had the Prolonga- 
tion of your Commana happened at a Time when 


you was involved in the Management of ſome 


great and dangerous War, then, my very Soul 
ſhould have trembled within me, becauſe I muſt 
have been ſenſible that the Power of | Fortune over 
us was prolonged at the ſame Time. But, ſituated 
as your Province is at preſent, Fortune ſeems to 
have little or nothing to do with it, and your 
Succeſs muſt be entirely directed by your own 
Virtue and Wiſdom. If I miſtake not, we are 
afraid of nothing from the Treachery of Enemies ; 
nothirg from apy Revolt of our Allies; nothing 
from Want of Money or Scarcity of Proviſions, 
and nothing from the Diſcontent of our Army : 
Vet theſe often happen to the wiſeſt of Men, 
who are forced to yield to the Aſſaults of Fortune, 
as the beſt of Pilots ſometimes are to the Violence 
of a Tempeſt. | 
Your Government is now in profound Peace and 
perfect Tranquillity z but though thoſe are Circum- 
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ſtances that ought to give Pleaſure to a vigilant 


Steerſman, yet they may be fatal to a ſleeping one. 


For your Province is compoled, firſt, of that Kind 
of Allies, who of all the human Race are the 
moſt. humanized ; and in the next Place, of thoſe 
, Romany Citizens, who, either as Farmers of the 
public Revenues, are intimately connected with 
me, or as Merchants who have got rich by Trade, 
attribute all their Wealth, and all their Enjoyments, 
to the Happineſs of my Conſulſhip. * Yes! 
But they are miſerably divided amongſt them- 
ſelves ; they are perpetually haraſſing one another, 
and this gives Riſe to Envy and Animoſities.“ I 
am no Stranger to that: I am ſenſible that you 
have ſome Buſineſs upon your Hands, nay Buſineſs 
that requires great Wiſdom, and great Addreſs to 
manage. But ſtill you are to remember, and I 
maintain it, that this is to be managed by Ad- 
dreſs more than by Fortune. If you reſtrain 
yourſelf, how eaſy is it to reſtrain thoſe you go- 
vern. Self-Reſtraint is performed with great 


Pain, with great Uneaſineſs, by the Generality 


of Mankind; and it muſt be owned to be a 
Matter of great Difficulty ; but the Practice of 
it was ever eaſy to you; and well it might be, 
becauſe uninſtructed Nature has formed your Mind 
to Moderation; while, at the ſame ſame Time, 
the Acquiſitions you have from Learning are 
ſuch, as are ſufficient to correct the moſt vicious 
Extravagances of Nature. You check the Temp- 


tations of Money, of Pleaſure, and of Ambition 


in every Shape: can I then be brought to believe, 
that you can have any Difficulty in checking an 


impudent Trader, or a fleecing Farmer of the 
public Revenue? As to the Greeks, when .they 
EY behold 
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your Life and Converſation, I know they look 


Heaven as a Bleſſing to their Country. 
I write to you in this Strain, not to intimate 
that you ought to practiſe ſuch Virtues, but to 
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upon you as one of their antient Patriots revived; 
"nay, as a Man that has been ſent them 5X 


| 


give you Joy of your having. always practiſed 
them, and of your continuing ſo to do. What, 
a glorious Character is it for a Man to be in- 


veſted with three Years fovereign Power in Alia, 


and yet preſerve his Integrity and Moderation, 
inflexible againſt every Temptation of Statues, 


of Pictures, of Plate, of Furniture, of Slaves, of 


Beauty, and of Money, Commodities in which 
this Province abounds! Again, what can be a 
more 3 a more deſireable Circumſtance, 
than that this Virtue, this Moderation, this Purity 


of Mind, ſhould not be buried, or concealed in 


Darkneſs, but diſplayed in the Sight of Alia, to the 
Eyes of the nobleſt of our Provinces, while its 


Fame reaches to the Ears of all People and 


Nations. How glorious is it for you, that thoſe 
you govern are not alarmed at your Journeys ! 
That they are not fleeced by your Expences! That 
they are not frightened by your Approach! That 
Tranſports of Joy, both public and private, attend 


wherever you go! That every Town receives 


vou as its Guardian, not as its Tyrant! Every 
Houſe as a Gueſt, and not as a Robber ! 


But, while I am upon this Subject, Experience, 
by this Time, muſt have inſtructed you, that it is 
not ſufficient for you alone to practiſe theſe Virtues, 
but you are to give careful Attention, that in- 
veſted as you are with this Government, not only 
you, but all Officers ſubordinate to LINA Authority, 

| are 
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are to act for the Good of our Allies, of our Fel- 
low Citizens, and of our Country. Tou have, it is 
true, Deputies and Lieutenants under you, who 
will do Honour to the Offices they bear: And 
of theſe the Chief in Preferment, in Dignity, and 
in Experience, is Tubero, who I make no Doubt, 
eſpecially while he is writing his Hiſtory, will 
be able to chuſe from his own Annals ſuch Mo- 
dels of Conduct, as he both can and will imitate. 
As to Allienus, he is firmly attached to us in Af- 
fection and Inclination, and he forms his Manners 
by ours. Need I to mention Gratidius, who 1 
know for a Certainty to love us both as we were 


his Brothers, and to make his Regard for our 


Character and Reputation as dear to him as his own. 
It was Chance, and not Choice, that gave you 
your (5 Quæſtor, and I make no Doubt of his 
voluntary Moderation, and of his conforming 
himſelf ro your Orders and Directions. 

Should any of your Officers appear of a more 
ſelfiſh Diſpoſition, my Counſel is, that you bear 
with him, while the Conſequences of his Offences 
reach no farther than his own Perſon, but to 
check him, when he proſtitutes for Intereſt that 
Power which you have annexed to his Office, In 
the mean while, as we live in an Age at once ſo 


indulgent and ſo aſpiring, I would not have you 


to ſcrutinize too narrowly into every Piece of Miſ- 
management, or to probe every Offence to the 
quick, but to proportion the Truſt you repole in 
every one according to the Degree of Honeſty he 


) 2uzſftor} This Officer had the Charge of the publick 
Money, and it was determined by Lot in what Province he 
ſhould ſerve. He likewiſe paid the Soldiers, and atted as 
Contractor for the Army. | | 
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poſſeſſes. In like Manner, you are to treat thoſe 
whom our Government has given you as Aſſeſſors 


and Affiſtants, provided you become anſwera- 


ble for their Conduct only under the Reſtrictions 
I have already laid down. | 
As to your menial Servants, or the Officers at- 


tending your Perſon, as the Guards do the Prætor, 


you are anſwerable not only for all their Actions, 
but for all their Sayings. I know, however, that 
you have about your Perſon a Choice of worthy 
Men, and ſhould others act any Way inconſiſtent 
with your Character, they can eaſily be checked. 
Mean while, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that while 
you was unpractiſed in the Affairs of Govern- 
ment, they might have abuſed your .Generoſity ; 
for the more virtuous any Man is in himſelf, he is 
the leſs apt to ſuſpect Villany in another. 

As you are now entered into the third Year of 


-your Government, practiſe the ſame Integrity, 


but with till greater Circumſpection and Exacti- 
tude, that you practiſed the two former Vears. Let 
all the World ſee that your Ears are open to manly 
and honeſt Advice, without being the Recepta- 
cles of falſe and malicious Whiſpers, Inſinuations 
and Complaints. Suffer not your Seal (c) to be 
uſed as a common Bit of Furniture, but conſider 


(c) Suffer not your Seal] Orig. Sit annulus tuus not ut vas ali- 


quod, ſed tamquam ipſe tu: Non miniſter aliens woluntatis, fed 


teſtis tux. It may be proper to tell ſome of our Readers, that 
the R:mans generally wore their Seals in the Stones of their 
Rings. Ferburgius has a very ingenious Note upon this Paſ- 
ſage, for inſtead of was aliguod, which all Editions but his 
own have, he reads was aliguis, and then the Senſe will be — 
Uſe not your Ring as à Surely for an Appearance. But this 
Reading being lupported only by Conjecture, and the other 
making as good, if not better, Senſe, I have retained the uſyal 
Reading. ; 
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it as your very ſelf; let it not be the Tool of ano- 
ther's Pleaſure, but the Evidence of your own. 
Let you Purſuivant keep the Rank aſſigned to him 
by our Anceſtors, who looked upon that Office, 
not as a Poſt of Pleaſure, but of Labour and 
Service, and were cautious of entruſting it to any 
but freed Men, over whom they exerciſed pretty 
much the ſame Command, as they did over their 
Slaves. Let the Lictor in puniſhing expreſs your 
Lenity rather than His own, and let him wear his 
Ax and his Rods as the Evidences rather of his 
Poft than of his Power. 

In ſhort, let all the Province be ſenſible, how 
dearly you prize the Welfare, the Children, the 
Fame and the Fortunes of all who are under your 
Command. Let the Public be convinced, that 
in all Caſes which ſhall come to your Knowledge, 
you are equally the Enemy of the Man who gives, 
as of him who receives, a Preſent : For no ſuch 
Preſents will be made, when once the People are 
convinced, that they, who pretend to have the 
greateſt Intereſt with you, have really not at all. 

' Now, you are not to imagine, that by Writing 
to you in the Manner I do, I would have you 
treat your Dependants in a ſevere or ſuſpicious 
Manner: For if any of them have kept them- 
ſelves clear for two Years of all Suſpicion of 
Avarice, as I hear Cæſius, Cherippus and Labeo, 
have done, and I believe it becauſe I know them 
well; I fay, where that happens to be the Caſe, 
I fee no Reaſon, why you may not very properly 
commit to them, and Men of. their. Character, any 
Truſt or Charge whatſoever. But if there is a 
Man, whom you have already Cauſe to ſuſpect, 
or whom you have already catched tripping, never 
255 entruſt 
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entruſt him with any Part either of your Power or 
your Confidence. But, if within your Province you 
_ have got any Perſon whom you are intimately fami- 
liar with, and who- is unknown to me, you are to 
examine how far you ought to traſt him. Not but 
that I believe there are many worthy Men amongſt 
the Provincials ; at leaſt I hope ſo, for it is dan- 
gerous to prove them. For every Man is, dreſt 
out in falſe Colours. His Nature, his Brows, his 
Eyes, and very often his Countenance belye him, 

but his Speech is a perpetual Lye. 

Amongſt the Romans ſettled in your Province, 
a Set of Men devoted to the Love of Money, 
and without any one inherent Principle of Virtue, de 
where can you find one who will ſincerely love bo 
you, a meer Stranger to them, and who will not 
treat you, from intereſted Views, with meer outſide 
Profeſſions ? If you did, to me it would ſeem very 
extraordinary, eſpecially as thoſe very Men pay 
ſeldom any Regard to any private Man, while they 
are always pretending the greateſt for the Prætors. ſt 
However, if amongſt ſuch Kind of Men you 18 
ſhould find one (for the Thing 1s not impoſſible) to 
who ſhall give you convincing Proofs that he A 
loves you more; than he does his own Intereſt, th 
; I adviſe you, by all Manner of Means, to trea- (e 
fure-up ſuch a Man in your Heart; but if no ſt 
ſuch Man is to be found, you are then to guard pl 
with particular Caution againſt the whole Set; n 
an 
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becauſe they know all the Arts of getting Money, 
they do nothing but for Money, and. they are 
indifferent about any Man, who they know is 
ſoon to leave them. 
With Regard to the Natives of your Province, 
+ who are Greeks, you are to be very cautious wy 
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far you carry your Connections with them, unleſs 
you find amongſt them, here and there, a Man 
worthy of antient Greece : For take my Word for 


it, in general, they are deceitful and treacherous, 


and trained up, by perpetual Subjection, in tie 
Arts of Sycophantry. Meanwhile, I would be 
civil to them, nay the moſt eminent of them I 
would entertain and treat with Friendſhip. But 
avoid all Intimacies with them, for though they 
dare not fly in the Face of a Roman Magiſtrate, 
yet, at the Bottom, they hate, not only us, but 
their own Countrymen. 


I am afraid that in the Matters I have already 


touch'd upon, you may think me too ſevere, 


while all my Meaning is to be guarded and 
circumſpect. Now, what do you think of my 
Sentiment with Regard to Slaves; a Set of Men 
who ought to be under the ſtricteſt Command in 
all Places, but eſpecially in the Provinces? Upon 
this Head, I could ſay a great Deal; but the 
ſhorteſt and the plaineſt Method, I can recommend 
is, for your Slaves, in all your Afatic Journeys, 


to behaye ſo, as if you were travelling over the 


Appian Way ; and that they think, there is not 
the leaſt Difference whether they enter (d) Tralle or 
(e) Formia. But if any of your Slaves ſhould di- 
ſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his Fidelity, let him be em- 
ployed in your domeſtic and private Affairs, but 
not let him have the ſmalleſt Thing to do with 


any public Concern, or any Thing relating to the 


Buſineſs of your Government. For though we 


may very properly entruſt the Management of 
many Affairs to our faithful Slaves, yet we are not 


a) A City i in the Extremity of Aa. 
(e A City in the Heart of Jay. 
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to do it, . of the Cenſure and Reflections 
which it might Occaſion. 
But, I know not how, I have PRI Fe from the 
"Purpoſe I ſet out with, and have flid into a dic- 
ting Strain, and that too, to a Man whoſe Know- 
ge in all Matters of this Kind is not leſs than 
mine, and his Experience greater: But I thought 
it would give you a Pleaſure, if your Conduct 
ſhould have the Sanction of my Authority. Now, 
your public Character ought to reſt upon the 
following Particulars. | In the firſt Place, your own 


Integrity and Moderation; in the next Place, the 


modeſt Behaviour of all who are about you, 


. Joined to a very cautious and circumſpect Choice 


of your Acquaintance, whether they be Provin- 
cials or Greeks, and add to this a decent, conſtant 
Regularity in your domeſtic Economy. All thoſe 
Particulars are commendable in our private Con- 
cerns, and daily Practice, but they muſt appear 


divine in a Man cloathed, as you are, with great 


Power, and at the Head of a Province filled with 
Corruption and Degeneracy of Manners. 
Such is the Plan, ſuch are the Regulations, that, 
in all your Reſolutions, and all your Decrees, 
will be ſufficient to ſupport that Severity, which 
you exerciſed in thoſe Matters, that, to my great 
Pleaſure, brought both of us into Enmity with 


| certzin-Berſons, for ſure you cannot imagine that 
the Complaints of the Fellow, one Paconius, who has 


not the Merit of being ever a Greet, but is ſome 
Myfian, nay ſome Phrygian Raſcal, made any Im- 
preſſion upon me; or that I was moved by the Vo- 
ciferations of Tuſcenius, that frantic mean f. pirited 
Wretch, from whoſe polluted Maw you ſo equi- 


that 
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that it will be no eaſy Matter for us to act up 
to thoſe and the other Inſtances of Severity, which 
you have practiſed in your Government, without 
aà conſtant Pefleverance in the moſt vncainted In- 
ren 

Lou alight, therefore... to be indes in n your 
judicial Capacity, provided it never is Warped 
by Favour, but remains ſteady and even. It is, 
however, of no great Conſequence, that you, in 
your Perſon, are impartial and circumſpect in your 


Deciſions, unleſs you are imitated by thoſe to 
whom you have delegated ſome Part of your 


Power as a Magiſtrate. Now, in my Opinion, 
at leaſt, the Government of Aſa affords no great 
Variety of Buſineſs, and the whole of it is chiefly 

employed in the Exerciſe of Judicial Powers, the 

Diſcharge of which, eſpecially in Provinces, is 

attended with no great Difficulty. They muſt 

indeed be exerciſed with Reſolution, and with a 


Severity that is above all Partiality, nay ahove all 


Suſpicion. of it. To this mult be added Affability 
in hearing, 2 Deliberation in examining, and 


Accuracy 6 in e and I your 
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N Deliberation in examinin FF: in ta 
The whole of this is a very in] Oi RES but the Expreſſion 
before us may very eafily: be miſunderſtood. ::Decernere with 
Cicero, as a Term of Law. never fignifies to decre: or paſ: Sen 
tence, but to examine and to aveigh the Circumſtances upon 
which it is to be grounded. Neither does Lenita, properly 
ſignify what we call Grat leneſt or Lenity, but that calm diſpaſſio- 
nate Manner in which ſuch an Examination or Boge abe 
to be conducted. * 18 1 * 2 
Accura atisfaciendo ac di a 2 D. igentia. 
11 — bo f ] beer. ed this diflicult Paſlage 
rightly. t- 
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By a Conduct like this, (B). ORavius lately ren- 
deted himfelf univerſally agreeable. His was the 
firſt (i) Tribunal, before which the Li&or had 
nothing to do, and the Crier had nothing to ay ; 
for every one ſpoke when he pleaſed, and as long 
as he pleaſed. This perhaps was carrying his 
Gentleneſs too far; but we are to remember, that 
this Gentleneſs was the (T) Warrant of that In- 
flexibility, which was one Part of his Charac- 
ter, for he obliged Sylla's Party in his Province 
to reſtore what they had violently and forcibly 
ſeized. Such of the Magiſtrates, as had been guilty 
of Injuſtice, were reduced to private Stations and 
made to ſuffer the Penalties they had inflicted. 
Now this Severity would have looked like Cru- 
elty, had it not been ee with anne 


of Humanity. . 
If this Gentleneſs is agresable at Rome, whete 
teigns ſo much Arrogance; ſuch unbounded Li- 
berty, ſuch unreſtrained Licentiouſneſs, ſuch nu- 


I have tranſlated /atisfaciendo and difÞutando: and that great Man 
gives us Inſtances both from our Author and from Livy of Judges 
who deigned to argue with the Parties in a Suit before them, 
that they might give them Satisfaction as to the Rectitude of 
their — But I ſuſpe& the Meaning of the Word'Daligentia 
has not been attended to, for-with our Author it not only figni- 
fies Diligence, Application, and Accuracy, but an Obſervation of 
Propriety, which gives this Paſſage a beautiful Turn ; for, in 
that Senſe, Cicero adviſes His op». to be very cateful not to 

ſtitute the Dignity of his Character, as a judge, by enter- 
ns upon all Occaſions, into Altercations and Explanations with 
the Parties before him, and never to do it, but with the utmoſt. 
Regard to the Propriety of ſuch a Condeſcenſion. | 

D Oeavins] He was Father to Auga/in: Cory. and had 
been about this Time Governor of Macedon:a.. - / 

Vi) ar Tribunal) The common Reading of the Orignal 
have i is apud quem primus lictor quievit, &c. but I think the 
Reading recommended by n, bf IE ene of * 
mus is more elegant 

(#) 8 Orig, ** bes Initas in feutritate tac 
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-merous Magiſtracies, where Auxiliaries are fo 
numerous, where power is ſo irreſiſtible, and where 
the Senate is fo abſolute, how agreeable muſt the 


Affability of a Prætor be in Ala, where ſuch 
Numbers of our Countrymen and Allies, where ſo 


many Cities, and ſo many States, are obſervant 
of one Man's Nod? Where they have no Re- 
ſource, no Tribunal, no Senate, and no Aſſembly 


of the People to apply to? It belongs, therefore, 


to the Character of a great Man, of a Man hu- 
mane by Nature, and that Nature improved by 
Learning, and the Study of the nobleſt Arts, ſo 
to employ his great Power, as to take from thoſe 
he governs all Deſire to live under any other 
Government. 

The great Cyrus is repreſented by the Philo- 
ſopher Xenophon (not according to the Truth of 
Hiſtory, but that in his Condu& we may have 
the Idea of righr Government) as joining the 
greateſt Firmneſs to the ſweeteſt Manners. It 
is no Wonder indeed that our Countrymen S 
pio Africanus was continually reading his Works, 


for in them he omits no Duty of active well tem- 
pered Government; and if Cyrus, who could ne. 


ver be reduced to a private Station, was ſo diligent 

in the Diſcharge of thoſe Duties, what ought a 
Man to be, who muſt give back the Power which 
he receives, and who muſt return to be judged 


by thoſe: Laws: from whence his Ny was 15 


derived? 


' Now, in my Opinion, the ultimate End of "4 | 


vernment is to render its Subjects as happy as 
poſſible z and conſtant Report, and the Acknow- 


ledgment of all you have had to do with, have 


done * that public Juſtice; as to ſay that this 
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is your favourite View, and has been ſo, ever ſince 
vou firſt landed in ia. Let me go farther, and 
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obſerve that it is the Duty not only of thoſe who 


_ govern. the Allies and the Subjects of Rome, but 
of thoſe who have the Care of Slaves and Cattle, to 
contribute to the Happineſs of all committed to 
their Charge. 
is univerſally allowed that your Conduct has 
been irreproachable; that the States of your Go- 


In this Reſpect, I perceive it 


vernment have been loaded with no new Debts; 


that you have diſcharged many old ones, with 


which many of the Cities were burthened and op- 
preſſed; that you have repaired many ruinous and 
almoſt abandoned Towns, amongſt others Samus 
the Capital of Jonia, and Halicarnaſſus the Capital 
of Caria; that your Towns of Strength are free 


from all the Spirit of Mutiny and Diſcontent ; 


that, by your Cares, the ſeveral Diſtricts of your 
Government are governed by Men of Worth; that 
Jou have ſuppreſſed Rapine in Myfa, and Blood- 


| bed in many Places; that you have eſtabliſned 


eice, all over your Government; that you have 
chaſed Thieves and Robbers, not only from the 
High-ways and Country Places, but from Towns 
and Temples, where they were more numerous 
and more dangerous; that Calumny, the merci- 
leſs Tool to che Avarice of Prætors, no lon- 
ger attacks the Reputation, the Fortunes and 
the Retirement of the rich; that Taxations are 
equally raiſed upon the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
States who pay them; that in your Perſon you 
are extremely eaſy of Acceſs; that your Ears 
are ſhut to no Man's Complaint; that the poor 
and the helpleſs always find Admittance, not only 
to your l Audiences and "Tribunals, - but 


even 
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even to your Houſe and your Bed- chamber; and 
that, in ſhort, in the whole of your Government 
nothing appears that is ſpiteful, nothing that is 
mercileſs, but that it is filled with Clemency, 
Gentleneſs and Humanity. 


How important. was the public Service you per- 


formed, when you freed Ala, from the unjuſt bur- 


thenſome Tax impoſed upon them by the Adiles, 


(1) though you thereby have raiſed us powerful 
Enemies; for if one Man of Quality publicly 
complaints that you have deprived him of almoſt 
100,000 Z. by prohibiting him from collecting 
the Tax for public Exhibitions, what vaſt Sums 
muſt have been raiſed, had the - Cuſtom conti- 
nued for raiſing Money for the Uſe of every Agile 
who exhibited public Shews at Rome. TI fell, 
however, upon a Method to ſtifle the Complaints 
of this Kind, with Regard to my Province, and 
it is a Method, that however it may be reliſhed 
in Ala, is highly applauded at Rome. For when 
the States of my Government had yoted a Sum 
of Money for Building a Temple, and for erecting 
a Monument to me, and when on Account of 
my great Deſerts and your extraordinary: Services, 
they did it voluntarily and cheartully, and though 
the Law has expreſly provided THAT GOVERNORS 


MAY RECEIVE MONEY FOR ERECTING A TEM- 


PLE OR A MONUMENT, nay, tho' the Money of 
this Grant was not to be appropriated to any periſh- 


(I) AEdiles] The whole of this Paragraph is to be under- 
ſtood, as I have tranſlated it, though ſome have fo egregiouſly 
miſtaken it, as to imagine that thoſe ile impoſed thoſe 
Taxes upon the Diverſions that were exhibited in the Provin- 
ces; when the Truth is, that the Provinces were taxed for 
the Diverſions that were exhibited at Rome, the Expence of 
which ought to have been defrayed by the Magiſtrates who ex- 
hibired them. FM | 
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able Purpoſe, but to be laid out upon the Orna- 
ments of a Temple, that was to appear to future 
Times, not more a Compliment to me than a pre- 
ſent to the People of Rome, and to the immortal 
Gods; and yet I thought proper to reject the Of- 
fer, though warranted by Dignity, by Law, and 
by the Affections of thoſe who made it; and this 


I did for this Reaſon, amongſt others, to take all 


Cauſe of Complaint from thoſe Magiſtrates who 


levy Money againſt Juſtice, and againſt Law. 


Apply yourſelf, therefore, with all your Spirit 


and all your Zeal, to that Plan which you have al- 


ready practiſed, that of loving the People which 
your Country has committed to your Care and 
Protection; and purſue every Meaſure that can 
prove you to intend their Proſperity and Happineſs 
as the End of your Government. 

But if Fortune had ſet you over the Africans, 
the Spaniards, or the Gauls, thoſe fierce barbarous 
Nations, yet ſtill your Humanity would have in- 
duced you to have ſtudied their Intereſts, and to 
have promoted their Advantage and Welfare. But 


hen we govern a Set of Men, that are not only 


of themſelves humaniſed, but have been the Means 
of humaniſing others, it ſurely is our Duty to 
repay them what we have received from them. For 
as I am in that way of Life, and in thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances that never can fall under any Suſpi- 
eion of Indolence or Unſteadineſs, I am not at all 
alhamed to acknowledge, that all the Improve- 


ment I have made in Learning, and in the Arts, 


js owing to what I have ſtudied of the Wri- 
tings, and Compoſitions of the Greeks. There- 


fore, | beſides the common Faith which we owe to 


all Mankind; there ſeems to be a Tye upon us to 
have a e Regard for this Race, and to 
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repay to thoſe, who were our Maſters in the Arts of 


Life, the Virtues which they taught us. Plate, 


that Philgſopher ſo diſtinguiſhed hy his Genius and 
Learning, thought that Governments would be 
happy, if they either fell into the Hands of wiſe 
and learned Men, or if the Governors would ap- 
ply themſelves wholly to the Study of Learning 
and Wiſdom: Meaning, that this Union of Power 
and Wiſdom muſt be ſalutary to that State in which 
it happened. This may poſſibly, ſome time or 
other, be the Caſe of our whole Empire; but at 
preſent it is the Caſe of one Province, that he who 
governs. it, has been engaged from his Childhood, 
in a conſtant Purſuit of An. of Virtue, and 
Humanity. 
Take care, N my ne that this Year 
which is added to your Government prove to be a 


Year that is added to the Welfare of Ha; and 


becauſe Ma has been more ſucceſsful in detaining 
you, than-I was in procuring your Recal, do you 
behave ſo as that my Languor may receive ſome 
Mitigation from the Joy of the Province: For if 


you have ſo indefatigably applied yourſelf to de- 


ſerve greater Honours than perhaps ever Man 


did, your Application ought to be redoubled in 


your Endeavours to maintain them. I have alrea- 


dy given you my Sentiments concerning that kind 


of Honours. I have always been of Opinion, 
that if they are proſtituted, they are mean; if be- 
ſtowed to ſerve a Purpoſe they are contemptible : 


but if, as is your Caſe, they are the Rewards of 


Merit, I think you cannot Ow too much Pains 
upon their Preſervation, 


As, therefore, you are inveſted with the high- 


70 Command and Power in thoſe Cities, where 
bo 4 you 


F 
4 
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you ſee your Virtues are conſecrated and deified, 
Jou are, in all your Tranſactions, in all your Re- 
ſolutions, in all your Buſineſs, and all your Be- 
haviour, never to loſe Neid mbrance of what you 
owe to the Opinions and Judgments of Men, who 
are prepoſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly in your Favour. The 
Reiult of this will be, that you will provide for 
all, that you will remedy their Inconveniences, and 
be to careful of their Welfare, that you will both 
be be a che common Parent of 
0 : 
084 3 8 ho the Bn of the Re- 
venue will throw a great Bar upon your Zeal and 
Aſſiduity. If Fſhould oppoſe them, I muſt fepe- 
rate from myſelf, and from the Public, an Order 
of Men to whom I am under the ſtrongeſt Obli- 
gations, and who, by me, were attached to the Ser- 
Vice of our Government. If, on the other Hand, 
we ſhould indulge them in every Reſpect, we muſt 
wink at the utter Deſtruction of thoſe Men, whoſe 
Welfare, nay, whoſe Convenience, we are bound 
to conſult. To ſay the Truth, this is the Diffi- 
culty in all your Adminiſtration. For Integrity, 
Self- denial as to all inordinate Affections, the re- 
gular Oeconomy of your Family, the impartial 
Diſtribution of Juſtice, your Readineſs in hearing 
Cauſes, and your Eaſineſs of Acceſs to all who 
addreſs you in Perſon, are Virtues more glorious 
than difficult in the Practice +. for they conſiſt not 
in tireſome Application, but in the Bun of the 
Mind and the Affections. . 

Now that J am ſpeaking of the Tann of the 
| ge, we had a Proof, how very oppreflive 
they were to our Allies, in thoſe Cities, who, when 
the Tolls of . were Ny aboliſhed, complain- 
2 == | ed 
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ed not ſo much of the Heavineſs of the Tolls as 
of the Inſolence of the Toll-gatherers: This makes 
me ſenſible of the Hardſhips, which our Allies, 
in remote Countries, muſt ſuffer, when J hear ſuch 
Complaints from our Fellow-citizens in Daly. It 
will, therefore, require a divine, that is, Your 
Virtue, in this Situation of Things, to keep upon 
your Side, the Farmers of the publick Revenue, 
eſpecially ſuch of them as have taken their Farms 
at an exceſſive Rent, and at the ſame time not to 
a our Allies to be ruined. ie 

But, in the firſt Place, as to the Greeks, thi 
Hardſhip which they moſt bitterly complain of, 
chat of their being taxed, is, in my Opinion, no 
great Hardſhip, becauſe by their own Conſtitutions, 
befote they became Subjects of the Roman Empire, 
they always taxed themſelves. As to the Name of 
a Farmer of the Revenue, the Greeks ought not 
to hold it in ſuch Contempt, becauſe without their 
Aſſiſtance, they could not have paid the Capita- 
tion- Tax impoſed upon them by Sylla. Now the 
Caunians ſome time ago, who inhabit” the Iſlands 
that were annexed by Sylla to the Diviſion of 
Rhodes, petitioned the Senate that they might pay 
their Taxes to our Farmers, rather than to the 
Rhodians, which, to me, is a plain Proof, that the 
Greets are fully as ſevere, as our Farmers are, in 
the Collection of the public Revenue. They there- 
fore, who always have been taxed, ought not to 
hold the Name of a Tax-gatherer with Horror; 
nor ought they to deſpiſe him, without whom they 
cannot pay their Taxes ; nor ought they who have 
petitioned for him, to reje&t him. The Aa- 
tics ought, at the fame time, to reflect, that were 
they not under our Government, they muſt 
1 115 3 8 Perpe- 


perpetually be ſuffering every Calamity of fo- 


reign! War and domeſtic Diſſention. Now Go- 


vernment cannot be ſuppor ted without Taxes, 


and, therefore, they ought chearfully to pay to 
the Public ſame Part of their Incomes, in Conſide- 
ration of the uninterrupted: Peace and Tranquilli- 
ty they enjoy. When once they come to endure 


with Patience the Profeſſion and Name of a Far- 


mer of the Revenue, your prudent Meaſures and 
Conduct will reconcile them the better to other 


Conſiderations. They will come not to reflect ſo 


much upon the Rigor of the Cenſors in letting 
out the Farms of the public Revenue, but rather 
upon the Advantages they enjoy in following their 
Buſineſs, and their being freed from all kind of 
Moleſtations. Lou can likewiſe continue, what you 
have always fo. nobly and ſo ſucceſsfully endea- 
youred, to put them in mind how much Dignity 
there is in the Office of a Farmer of the Revenue, 
and how much we owe to that Order. By thoſe 
Means, without calling in the Aſſiſtance of Power, 
and without the Terrors of the Faſces, you will 
bring the Publicans into Favour and Credit with 
the Greeks, Lou may even go fo far, as to entreat 
thoſe whom you have ſo highly obliged, and who 
owe their All to you, that, by their Compliance. 


- they will ſuffer us to cheriſh and continue thoſe 


intimate Connections that ſubſiſt between us and 


the Farmers of the Revenue. 


But why do I exhort you to thoſe Meaſures, 


| which you are {o well diſpoſed to perſue, | though I 


did not recommend them, and which, in a great 


Degree, you already have happily executed: Far 
the moſt honourable. and conſiderable Bodies of our 


Empire are daily paying their Compliments to 
e on | me, 
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me, which are the more agreeable, becauſe” the 
Greeks do ſame. Now, it is a Matter of great 
Difficulty to reconcile to one another the Affections 
of Men, whoſe Intereſts, whoſe Advantages, and 
whoſe Natures, I had almoſt ſaid, are repugnant ; 
But what I have here written, I have written not 
for your Inſtruction (for Wiſdom, ſuch as: yours 
ſtands in need of no Inſtructor) but I am charmed 
with the Exerciſe of Writing, when your Virtue 
is the Subject. This Lerter, however, has run to 
a greater Length, than I deſigned it ſnould. 

There is one Thing which I muſt inceſſantly 
recommend to you, for, if I can help it, your 
Glory ſhall be without the ſmalleſt Speck of Ble- 
miſh. All the Afaticks who come to Rome, while 
they praiſe your Virtue, your Integrity, and 'your 
Humanity, even in their greateſt Raptures, they 
ſtill blame you for being ſo cholerick as you are. 
This is a Vice, which in private and common 
Life indicates a Slightneſs and Weakneſs of Tem- 
per, but when a paſſionate Behaviour is joined to 
ſovereign Power, nothing can be more unamiable 
or monſtrous. T ſhall not, however, endeavour 
to give you the Sentiments of learned Men, con- 
cerning the Paſſion of Anger, bath becauſe I wang 
to finiſh this Letter, and becauſe you can eaſily 
learn them from their Writings which are very nu- 
merous. It is, notwithſtanding, the Duty of a Cor- 
reſpondent, and therefore I think it my indiſpenſi- 
ble Duty to inform.the Perſon to whom he writes 
of whatever he is ignorant of. Now, I am told, 
almoſt by every Body, that when you are free 
from Choler, you are the moft amiable Man in 
the World but when you. are work'd up into a 
- Paſſion by the Impudence- or Perverſeneſs of ano- 
ther, you are under ſuch violent Agitations, that 

1 no 


g 
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no Man can 1 a you had ever been nnn of 
Humanity. 

As therefore 1 3 —_ EF ortune, 
Ju concurred. to lead us into that Walk of Life, 
by which we become the perpetual Subject of 
Converſation amongſt Mankind, we ought to do, 
and to ſtrive, all we can, that Mankind may not 
have it to ſay, that we are guilty of any ſignal 
Failing... It is true, ſuch is the Nature of Mankind, 
eſpecially thoſe of our Years, that it is very dif- 
- ficult for a Man to alter his Diſpoſition, or ſud- 


dieenly to pluck. out a Failing that has ſettled into 


a Habit; I therefore do not inſiſt upon that. But 
my Advice to you is this, if Paſſion gets the Start 
of Reaſon, and takes Poſſeſſion of your Temper, 
before Reaſon could ſhut it out, ſo that it is im- 
poſſible for you to diſcard ir, you, ſhould un- 
dergo a Courſe of Preparation, and be every Day 
meditating upon the Means of reſiſting the At- 
tacks of Paſſion, and the more viplent they are, 
the more you ought to ſet a Watch upon your 
| Lips, that you offend not with your Tongue: This, 
in my Opinion, is as exalted a Proof 'of Virtue, 
as it is not to be angry at all, becauſe the latter 
Virtue may proceed from Phlcem as well as from 
Philoſophy. But, when you are touched with An- 
ger, to be guarded both in your Actions and Ex- 
preſſions, even to hold your Peace, and to re- 
preſs every Extravagance, and every Anguiſh of 
Mind, theſe are the Properties, I will not ſay, of 
conſummate Wiſdom, but of extraordinary Un- 
derſtanding. 
1 am, however, informed, that in this Reſpect 
you are become much more pliable and gentle. 1 
now hear nothing of your violent Emotions of 


Pafon, 
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Paſſion, of your imprecating Expreſſions, and 


opprobious Behaviour, all which are as repugnant 


to Authority and Dignity, as they are reproach- 


ful to Learning and good Breeding. For thoſe 
Sallies of Anger, which are not appeaſable, carry 
with them an Exceſs of Cruelty ; thoſe which are, 
an Exceſs of Weakneſs; the latter, however, Are 


more eligible than the former. 


That the firſt Year of your Government gave 
Riſe to a great Deal of Talk upon this Subject 


might be owing to your unexpectedly encountering 


.intolerable Injuſtice, Avarice and Inſolence in thoſe 


you had to deal with. As to the ſecond Year, 
you was then much gentler, and more patient, 
and that Reformation was effected by your being 
better uſed to thoſe Ways, by your reaſoning with 
yourſelf, and, if J miſtake not, by my Letters. 
Now, your third Vear ought to admit of ſuch 
Amendment, as to be liable to no Manner of 
Reproach upon that Account. 

While I am upon this Subject, I addreſs you 
in the Terms neither of Exhortation nor Com- 
mand, but of brotherly Intreaty, that you employ 
your whole Abilities, Care and Concern, in meri- 
ting a good Opinion from all Men in all Quarters. 


Did not our Situation expoſe us to being the Sub- 


ject of public Converſation and Diſcourſe, in an un- 
common Degree, nothing would be required of you 
beyond the ordinary and common Practice of Life. 
But placed, as we are, in the ſtrongeſt and the bright- 


J 
& 


eſt Point of Light, on Account of the Employ- | 


ments we fill, it will be difficult for us not to incur 
the higheſt Tgnominy, unleſs we acquit ourſelves 
with the higheſt Glory. We are ſo fituated, that all 


good Men are our Friends, but they require and 


expect 


e 
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expect, in Return, from us, Application and Virtue 
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in their moſt extenſive Senſe; in the mean while, 


all the reprobate Part of Mankind, becauſe with 


them we have declared eternal War, will make 
a Handle of the very alen Circuniſtance to 
our Prejudice. | 

Ala is the Theatre that bay been aſſigned you 
for the Diſplay of your Virtues, a Theatre where 
the Spectators are celebrated by Fame, () flou- 


. riſhing in Power, and diſtinguiſh'd by Diſcern- 


ment, but naturally ſo noiſy that the Expreſſions 
of their Cenſure or Applauſe reach even to Rome; 

as this, I ſay, is the Caſe, I beg that you'll exert 
your utmoſt Powers to appear by your Merits 
not only to have equalled, but to have more than 
equalled, this glorious Deſtination, and as Chance 
has fixed my Share of the public Adminiſtration in 
Rome, and yours in a, while J yield to none 
in my Conduct, do you excel all in yours. 

You are likewiſe, my Brother, to reflect, that we 
are not now labouring for a Glory, that is in Ex- 
pectation and Reverſion, but we are ſtruggling to 
preſerve, what is actually in our Poſſeſſion, a Glo- 
ry, that we had not ſo much. Reaſon to covet, as 
we have. Intereſt to preſerve.” Believe me, had 
Lany -Intereſt that is diſtinct from yours, I could 
deſire nothing more thar that Situation of Life in 


which I am now placed; but as the Caſe is, that 
unleſs all your Words and Actions are anſwerable 


to my Conduct here, I ſhall think that I have loft 


ks Fruit of all the mighty Toils and Dangers I 


n J Cllebraied £ Fame] Orig. Celebritate he Bibs, 
Notwithſtanding the Senſe in which I have tranſlated this Ex- 


Preſſion, it may dare raged OO viz, a Place filled Wy 
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have undergone, in all which you was" Sharer! 


Now, if you was the chief Fellow-Labourer, I 
had, in Working my Way to this high Degtee of 
Honour I now poſſeſs, you ought to be my B 
cipal Aſſiſtant in maintaining it. 

You are not to Regard the Opinion and the 
Judgment of the Age we live in, but you ought 
to have an Eye to Futurity, whoſe Verdict will be 
the more juſt, as it will be free from Detraction 
and Malevelegce. In the next Place, you are to 
reflect, that the Glory you purſue does not ter- 
minate in your own Perſon ; (nay, if it did, you 
would not be indifferent abGut it, eſpecially as you 
have thought proper to conſecrate the Memory of 
your Name by the nobleſt Evidences of Glory) 
but you are to ſhare it with me, and it is to deſcend 
to our Poſterity. Vou are therefore, to be the 
more cautious, for, by Inattention, you may not 
only appear to have injured yourſelf, but eo have 
defrauded your Children of their Due. 

This I throw out, not that my Words may rouze 
you from the Slumber, but that they may encou- 
rage you in the Race of Glory, for you are in- 
ceſſantly perſevering to Merit the Applauſe of 
all, for your Equity, your Moderation, your 
Inflexibility, and your Integrity. But ſo unboun- 
ded is my Aff Fction for you, that I am poſſeſſed 
a6 We Paſſion for your Glory. In the 
mean while, 8 | Opinion. that as you are 


1 nd as great Experience has 


with his own 


been added to your great Wiſdom, there is nothing 
that pertains to Glory, of which you are not fully 
ſenſible, and which does not daily occur, to you, 


without being exhorted to it by any one, But I 
who, 


* 
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who, Fa I read your. Letters, think 1 "a you, 
and when 1 write to you, think I. converſe with 
you, the longer your Letters are, they give me 
the more Pleaſure, and for the ſame ane 1 
make mine longer likewiſe. 

I ſhall conclude, with exhorting and entreatin yo 
you, that, in Imitation of good Poets and ſkilful 
Actors, you will .redouble your Attention, while 
vou are going through the Cataſtrophe and the 

winding up of your Piece; that this laſt Year 
of your Government, like the laſt Act of a Play, 
_ appear. to the greateſt Perfection, and with 


the greateſt Luſtre. This. you may eaſuy do, if 
vou think that I, whom ſingly you have endea- 
voured to pleaſe more than all the World beſides, 
take an Intereſt in all that you do or ſay. Laſtly, 
I entreat you, as you value my Welfare, and that 
of all your Friends, that you wall take particular 
Care of FO © own Health. 


